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Casting made in Semi-Steel, poured with top of 
show drag and cope ready to close. Casting dig 
625 pounds. 


HEN a real problem in coring 

comes along you will be glad 
your foundry is geared to Linoil. You 
can figure the job with confidence 
knowing Linoil will not let you down, 
When you estimate so much for cores, 
you are dealing in known quantities, 
not guessing, not just hoping. When 
you figure probable casting losses you 
do not need to glance apprehensively 
at the cores and slap on a ‘“‘for safety”’ 
figure that puts you out of the running. 
Familiarity with the use of a quality 
product like Linoil, gives you justified 
confidence in your estimates, and justi- 
fied satisfaction when you make de- 
liveries. 
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slad ™ HORTAGES of labor, which plagued producers of castings during the final two | 
You years of war, have become more accentuated in the early stages of reconversion. ( 
nce As a result, the foundry industry again is being discussed in the public press. 
Wh. Because castings are basic materials in the manufacture of practically all types \ 
res, of machines and in the production of thousands of items now badly needed by the | 
‘ies, civilian population, inabiity of foundrymen, especially those producing gray iron | 
hess vastings, to find sufficient workers to meet present tremendous demands is being 

heralded by newspapers in industrial centers as a “major reconversion bottleneck.” | 
you The public is being told “gray iron castings shortages slow factories.” Interviews | 
vely with manufacturers in particular districts tell the housewife that she is not getting \ 
ty”’ | her new washing machine or refrigerator because castings are not available in the | 
ing. quantities needed. | 
lity Most causes of the present foundry labor situation are of long standing. The in- 
fied dustry has not recovered from the wave of unfavorable publicity on foundry working 
sti- conditions which followed the attempt of certain government agencies to correct a 


ye labor shortage created by unwise draft policies for foundry workers. Years of effort 

c- and expenditure of considerable money will be needed to eliminate this problem. 
| Present labor and production difficulties among iron foundries are accentuated 
by continuance of an unsatisfactory ceiling price policy by OPA which handicaps 
foundrymen in meeting problems arising from recent inflated wage demands. .Gray 
iron foundrymen point out that the recent 10 per cent price increase in the ceiling 
price is not sufficient to meet the increase in production costs which have developed 
during the past three years. At the same time, the increase applies only to prices 
established during the base period, which was from Aug. 11, 1941 to Feb. 1, 1942. 

Because ceiling prices on many castings needed for reconversion are below ; 
production costs, purchasers of castings frequently find it necessary to locate new 
sources where the more favorable formula method may be used in establishing prices. 

Production is being hampered by this migration of patterns, and because of necessity, 
old producer-customer relationships of long standing are being upset. 

THE FOUNDRY believes the following developments are necessary if production 
of castings for reconversion is to be increased: 

l. Establishment of definite wage and labor policy on part of the govern- 
ment. 

2. Lifting of OPA ceilings on iron castings. 

3. Further acceleration in the trend toward greater mechanization of found- 
ry operations and improvement in working conditions. 

4. Increased attention to apprentice and other forms of foundry education 
by districts and individual companies. 


Markets for castings a few years hence may depend on how well today’s produc- 
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tion problems are solved. 
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By MAJ. J. B. LAMENZO 
United States Public Health Service | & 
and fo 
Connecticut Stote Department of Health a 
‘ | o 
M f ul 
4 of 
F 
| sh 
| Ca 
y* 
N THE foundry industry, we are told, the tremendous- Since the average foundry must handle many tons @| 
ly increased wartime foundry capacity may produce material to produce one ton of castings, material handling 
within the industry competition previously unknown. is of utmost importance. The cost of manually handling; 

We also learn that in the postwar period, business success much of this material is expensive; and with the rising cost 

will depend upon the ability of industry to produce more _ of labor, mechanization becomes an economic necessity | 

and better products at lower cost. Tied in very closely with material handling is sand co 
Regardless of how this question of increased production ditioning, since foundrymen agree that one of the requisites we 
with better quality and lower cost is approached, the of improved quality is a uniformly prepared sand. main 


answer in many cases lies in mechanical handling. 


The ideas expressed are entirely the opinions of the author, 
and the Industrial Hygiene Division of the United States Public 
Health Service does not necessarily endorse the views or 
opinions expressed in this article. 


&4 


In addition to the cost of labor and the shortcomings 0! jand 
hand methods of sand preparation, we should also take 'riodi 
1943, the} TI 


Automobile}oonc, 


into consideration how labor is thinking. In 
Medical Research Institute of the United 
Workers issued a proposed health and safety section 10f}tiona 
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Fig. |] — This layout of 

small foundry is adapted to 

iobbing as well as produ 

tion orders 

Figs. 2 and 3 — For small 
| foundries a bucket arrang 

ment for conveying sand 
| often is preferable The 
unit is controlled by means 

of a five-button pendant at- 

tached to the hoist 

Fig. 4 — Layout of jobbing 

| shop making nonferrous 


| castings. Sand handling sys- 


tem serves eight molding ee! ime 
y tons oi stations 
handling 
handling} 
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essity. 
and con 
equisites junion contracts. In the contract, the company agrees to 
maintain sanitary, safe, and healthful working conditions 
mings o and to give among other things, pre-employment and pe- 
also take 'tiodic physical examinatiqns, including chest x-ray. 
943, the! The most revolutionary union requirement, however, 
tomobile ‘mcerns employees who suffer symptoms due to occupa- 
ction fofitional exposure, even if such exposure is in accordance 


ber, 1945 [Tite Founpry—November, 1945 


with accepted standards and no pathological evidence of 
disease is found. Those employees who suffer or allege to 
suffer symptoms “shall,” the union states, “be transferred 
to a more suitable environment without reduction in rate.” 
In other words—greater emphasis on what the job may do 
to the individual. Lightening the heavy physical load of 
the foundry worker may also be an aim of organized labor. 





















During the past two years, I have spent considerable 
time with the foundries in Connecticut. The purpose of 
these visits was to develop ways and means of stimulating 
interest in mechanization generally. These contacts 
brought me face to face with two groups—the first, so 
positive as to be intolerant of the opinions of others, and 
the second, anxious to understand the opinions of others 
so as to be better able to appraise their own position. 

To the first group, I can issue the warning that to coast 
is to go downhill. 
jority, 


To the second group, by far in the ma- 


I can say that their liberal attitude, their progres- 


sive thinking, will make for a long successful future. 
In my discussions, I learned that mechanization was too 































often considered in terms of almost completely autom 
procedures. Although a few mechanized foundries do 
proach the ultimate in automatic systems, it is best f, 





to think of the mechanized foundry as semi 


Lutomatir 

A few foundrymen expressed fears tha . 
for mechanization might lead them to develop a » hen 
too elaborate and, too 
systems in operation served to confus« 
sume foundrymen decide what best wou 


When a foundry buys a system of me: 


therefore, expensive. Observing |” 


} ’ 
rather than 


ld fit their hee 
it10n, en a 


neering advice and planning is included in the pu rcha ele 


that Z 
price. This is extremely important for small and m 
sized foundries operating without a | staffe: 
ing department of their own 

We all make mistakes mS 


well 1 engineer 
Even in bui 

a house, we quarrel with the architect jf - 
doesn’t include some of our ideas i 
don’t feel that he knows best; so mistakes 
and costly ones, are mad 


A mistake made which often proved 


< 
ht to the shake ut mo 


on trays traveling over a monorail. This 


Fig. 5—Molds are broug/ 


iS 
system is incorporated in the layout 
shown in Fig. 10 
Fig. 6—Showing clamping devices whic} 
eliminate shifting weights from ore lot 
of poured molds to another. Locating 
shakeout at end of each roller conv ) 
offers some disadvantages. Complet el 
layout shown in Fiz. & | vist 
Tt 
Fig. 7—Furnace area of brass found 
showing overhead trolley system. Ea 
of six furnaces has capacity of 600 Ib per | Sist 
he ul navy 
Fig. 8 — Arrangement of sand handli 
equipment for small bra undry havi h 
ten molding stations ng 
Fig. 9 — Sketches of centralized shal r\ 
outs. When possible, exhaust air s} 
be withdrawn through overhead | $5 
covering entire grate, as shown at right u 
Fig. 10 — Layout particularly adaptable | ticu 
to foundry with large mold producti 1S 
but small tonnage. Roller conveyor sys- | V 
tem serving molders runs to overhead |, , 
monorail from which are suspended trays ni 
an 


large enough to hold several molds 
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THE 


eucomiatq ly was the use of continuous power conveyors when a con- 
lries do ap} ” 

best for us 
itomatic, | 


yeyor system providing adequate storage was called for. 
py this statement, 1 don’t mean to convey the thought that 
continuous power conveyors can’t be used. They can, but 
enthusiasm this type of system has to be very well engineered by rep- 


P @ system utable people, and the work to be done has to be adaptable 
Observing 'i9 a continuous conveyor system. 
than help | 
heir needs. 
ition, engi- 
€ purchase 
d medium. 
1 engineer. 


In some types of continuous power conveyor systems 
| which I have seen, it was noted that the conveyors were 
gt up to serve too many molders, and this was the result 
of conflict between what the system was expected to do 
nd the design. 

With the continuous 
in building! power conveyor system 
titect if he the production require- 


in engineering, cheapness will never enter into the design 
and construction of such systems. 

A word of warning, at this point, is called for. No 
foundry can expect equipment engineers to have the 
foundry turned over to them with these words, “Here is 
our foundry—now go to it—lay out the mechanization and 
give us a price.” Much preliminary work will have to be 
done by the foundry itself if the engineering knowledge of 
the experts is to be utilized to the fullest. 

To eliminate the possibility of confusion, study your re- 
quirements—lay out your foundry with the proposed 
changes. Don’t concern your- (Please turn to page 238) 
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mistakes, | igs, the number of pat- 
fern changes, and_ the 

-oved cost. }complexity of the castings 
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hearing on the number of 
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Bear in mind that mold 


ers must have empty 
s which 


ore lot 
,ocating 


platens, and if a system is 
designed for 21 molders 
vhen platen space will 
_— only 12, one can 
lvisualize what happens. 
\It is for this reason that 


onveyor 


omplete 


oundry, \ : 
some foundry unions in- 


sist that each molder shall 


Each 

) Ib per 
have a place for his molds 

andling |% any conveyor system. 
having Many times the speed- 
ing up of the system to 

shake- | serve more molders results 
should | in an increase in scrap 
hood | losses because proper 


t right jew technique, par- 


iptable | ticularly on light castings, 
luction — has to be abandoned. 
oP When it is recognized 
erhead 

#36 that all systems of mech- 
d trays Ry ' 

Id anization call for the best 
was | 
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By ARTHUR H. ALLEN we 


Detroit Editor ’ 
THE FOUNDRY “ 
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Fig. Il—Ground oIew of dust arresters,! is sé 
with foundry building in joreground., }ine 


Inclined pipe from top of building car} and 
ries sludge draining from arrester 


nh ¢ 
settling tank \-frame structure lee 

ee 
foreground is part of cupola chargir 

ta 

system 

01N 
Fig. I—Close up | dust arr esters {rom} . i 

in¢ 


roof of foundry building, directly uw ’ 
der catwalk. Note trough for « arena | _ 

off drainage from all six arresters | A 
Fig. 3—Cross section threugh con by 
plete dust arrester unit, showing sin 
plified construction and assembly sys 
tem. Note catwalk, railing and suppor 

at left 
Fig. 4—Elevation view of six dust ar- 
resters from inner side, showing hou 
all units are tied together 
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EMOVAL of solid particles, such as iron oxides, 
coke breeze, ash and limestone dust, from waste gases 





emerging from gray iron cupola stacks is not only a 
matter of good foundry housekeeping but also a precaution 





which can pay dividends in safety, improved cupola effici- 
ency and worker morale. It has received all too little atten- 
leon, although various types of dust arresters for installa- 
jon atop cupola stacks have been designed. 
| Shortly before the cessation of automobile production in 
942 forced the shutdown of its gray iron foundry, foundry 
{personnel of the Buick Motor Division, Flint, Mich., undet 
the supervision of the late B. H. Newell and the present 
sade superintendent, W. G. Mixer, decided to take ac- 
[ion on cupola dust arresting in the form of a simplified 
wllector which they had designed. Designs were turned 
| ver to an outside contractor for construction and installa- 
ion on No. 1 cupola of the battery of six operated at the 
sundry. The unit was installed in August, 1941, but 
secipitate shutdown of the foundry prevented completion 


f the program. 





Arresters Gradually Placed in Service 


In advance of the reopening of the foundry last summer 
ion a limited production schedule to supply gray iron cast- 
ings for the Hercules JXD engine, two cupolas were 
equipped with arresters and the remaining three were 
completed this year. The last five were fitted with a 
slightly modified design but operate on the same basic prin- 
ciple, and the six collectors are now tied into a unified in- 
| tallation with centralized controls, inspection platform, etc. 
The Hercules program called for operation of only one 
‘cupola, but now that full-scale automobile production is 
|being resumed gradually, others in the battery will be 
erated and a full appreciation of the advantages of the 
lust collectors can be gained. 

A description of one of the collector units will show its 
construction and operation. The stack is 40 ft high, from 

| tuyeres to top, with 8 ft outside diameter, and the collector 
arresters,| is set squarely on top, extending 5 ft 10 in. above the top 
reground. line. An assembly of %4-in. steel plate, structural sections 


ding car} and tie rods, bolted and welded together, it comprises 


resters (0) an outer cylindrical shell 14 ft in diameter and about 4 ft 
Ks: rei deep; the shell then tapers in to 11-ft diameter for a depth 
charging 


of about 2 ft to bring it to the top of the stack. Below this 
point there is a slanting trough a little over 1 ft in width, 
and 1 ft deep at the outer or shallow side, dropping to 4 ft 
deep at the inner or deep side. 


sters from 
rectly un- 
r carrying 
Additional support for the shell and trough is provided 


by a series of 12 angle-iron vertical brackets bearing di- 


rresters 





igh com- 
ving sim- | 
mbly | 
d suppor | 
¢ dust ar- 
ving how 


er 
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rectly against the bottom of the trough and electric 
welded to the cupola shell. These in turn are provided extra 
support by a 4x4-in. angle iron belt welded circumferen- 
tially to the cupola at a point about 15 in. below the 
deepest or inside portion of the trough. Lower ends of the 
aforementioned brackets are welded to this angle ring. 

Within the top portion of the shell, two sets of twelve 
142-in. bolted radial tierods are supported by a double-wall 
conical canopy 9 ft in diameter positioned exactly in the 
center of the shell and directly over the top of the stack. 

The lower plate of this canopy, of %-in. steel, extends 
about 8 in. beyond the upper %4-in. plate and is separated 
from it by 1 in. l-in. pipe spacers 
welded to the lower plate so it will be watertight. Support 
rod bolts pass through these spacers. Apex angle of this 
is 120 At the periphery of the upper plate of the 
canopy, there is welded between it and-the lower plate a 
-in. spray nozzle ring 2 in. in width. In this ring are 
tapped a series of %4-inch holes every 4 in. These holes are 
alternated between two on a line *%4-in. from the upper edge 
of the ring and two on a line %4-in. from the lower edge. 
Diameter of the spray nozzle ring is 8 ft. 

Into every other hole is fitted a nozzle comprising a 
2-in. section of l-in. pipe, at the outer end of which is 
sawed a %-in. slot at an angle of about 45°. The nozzles 
are screwed into the ring until the slot extends downward, 
serving to direct water from it in a fan-shaped spray. Thus 
there are 38 equispaced nozzles around the ring, each 
emitting a fan-shaped spray of water with sufficient force 
to strike the outer edge of the collector shell and then drain 
into the previously mentioned trough. 


through the use of 
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Water is brought into the canopy through a 3-in. pipe 
welded into its apex. It follows down the space between 
the two plates of the canopy and out the spray nozzles, 
providing a more or less continuous curtain of the wate: 
between the edge of the canopy and the inside of the 
shell. 

Briefly, the theory of the collector's action is that gases 
from the cupola stack rise until they strike the underside 
of the canopy, then reverse direction and curl over the 
edge of the lower plate up through the water spray which 
both removes most solid particles from the gases which 
have been appreciably slowed in velocity, and cools them 
as well. Emerging from the water curtain, the gases drift 
lazily into the atmosphere above. Meanwhile the water and 


Fig. 


vidual lines going to each dust arrester. 













ee ae 


5—Central water pumping station and surge tank, with indi. \ 


pressure gages on each line which lock out power to blowers unless 


Fig. 6—Side view of dust arrester, disclosing its position in relation 
to roof of foundry building and ladder giving access to walkway | ™ 
Fig. 7—Looking into top of arrester on No. 1 cupola, showing con. | 
ical canopy and several spray nozzles at its lower edge 





its entrapped solid matter drains down the slanting troug) B 
and empues into a Jateral drain serving the troughs on al 
six cupolas. The latter is slanted downward somewhat from 
the first cupola to the last so that the water will flow reagj, found 


to the lower end and out into a sludge tank | the cl 


The simplicity of the construction can be appreciate etable 


from the fact there are no moving parts or any complicate; } '5* ® 
machined components, being basically welded structyy | ® ° 
steel and plate. Sole activating medium is water, which jg) % 

a 


supplied from a central pumping station to all six collector, 
from a surge tank located at the blower deck level, or | nost 1 
halfway between the ground and the charging platfor 1c 
level. The single pump delivers water from the tank » 

75 Ib pressure to each collector (Please turn to Page 9g) | @8 


Note relays just beloy 
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other five arresters was modified to include radial support bars ined 
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5 troug| 


facturing and processing of core oils in the past 10 


panies of the advancements made in the manu- 


iS On all - : 7 
. to 15 years, old standards of testing core oils for 
lat from . i 
d foundry use have become obsolete. An example of that is 
; Tea she : . ‘ : 
ih the chemical test, called the iodine number test of veg- 
reci { etable oils. Originally, it was thought that, because this 
Clater | “Wp ass “te ‘ 
tec | test measured the vegetable oil’s ability to oxidize in the 
Plicateg | of siialillien hail 
byes) | core oven, it also was a measure of the quantity and kin 
ruc 7 
hi 1 of vegetable oil in the core oil. Because some vegetable 
vhic ; 

ill 5} J ils, and such materials like petroleum polymers, have al- 
ec wis ; , . 
wey? most identical numbers, this attempt to measure the quality 

» ©} ea core oil had to be discarded. 
latform : : , : 
| Physical testing of core oils and core bind- 
tak at}, materials has } bstituted for th 
( ing materials has been substituted for the 
ze 199) — ; : 
chemical tests. They, like the chemical tests 
ind | ye not ideal, but have proven that when per- 
tndi- . 
ve formed correctly, they do help the :manufac- 
CLOW i : , 
re - of core oils to produce even stronger core 
binders at less cost to the buyer. They also 
ation) help the purchaser because they act as a check 
n j , , ei , 
kway | on the quality and uniformity of the core oil 
con. | being purchased. 
m of Objective: The objective of the herein out- 
Irs lined physical tests of core binding materials 
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| 


| is to provide suitable tests for both seller and 
purchaser so that quality and uniformity can 
both be maintained by the producer and be 
checked by the buyer of the material. J 
Kinds of Physical Tests: The principal 
agen tests developed to measure the qual- 
ity and uniformity of core binding materials 
are as follows: Tensile strength test at room 
temperature, tensile strength test at 250 F, 
amount of gas given off by the binder, and the 
per cent loss in strength of the core binder 
when subjected to an atmosphere of relatively 
high humidity. 
Variables: 
| physical tests are performed on core binders. 








Many difficulties are encountered when 
Some of 





these are due to the many variables encountered by the 
An effort 
will be made in this outline to eliminate the many variables 
and to caution the operator on faulty technique. 

Testing Equipment: 


operator, and some are due to faulty technique. 


The first prerequisite in perform- 
ing a satisfactory tensile strength test of core binding ma- 
terials is, of course, good testing equipment. 
ment should include a sand muller, good circulating 
thermostatically controlled baking oven, standard AFA 
rammer, corebox, testing machine, and such minor equip- 


This equip: 


ment as core plates, pliers, balance, etc. 

Kind of Sand: 
the kind of core sand to be used by the company purchas- 
ing the core binder. 


Of second importance is the selection of 


This sand should be, insofar as pos- 
| sible, the same sand as used in the coreroom to produce 
cores. 

Core Sand Mixtures: 
the selection of the core sand mixture. 


In the order of next importance is 
This 


should be a simple one consistent with the idea of measur- 


mixture 


In other 





ing the strength of the core binding material. 
words, a straight silica sand, core binding material, and 
water mixture is to be preferred to a more complicated 
formula because the binding material’s true strength is 
more readily measured under conditions of simplicity, 
rather than complexity. Of course, if one is interested in 
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measuring the ability of a core binder to withstand being 
absorbed by clay binders, it is permissible then to intro- 
But so far as 
general practice is concerned, one will find that all core 


duce clay binders in the core sand mixture. 


oils will be absorbed by clay binders. 

Baking Temperature: The next important consideration 
is the selection of the baking temperature to be employed 
This should correspond to the tempera- 
However, it cannot be 
stressed too much that cores should never be baked above 
450 F. 


by the operator. 
ture being used in the coreroom. 


This is because all vegetable oils used in the proc- 


ind Tt 
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By CARL E. SGHUBERT 
Associate Professor of Mecliinical Engineering 
University of Illinoj rbana. Ill. 


essing of core oils break at temperatures above 450 F. 
Most laboratories, therefore, use 400°, 425°, or 450° for 
baking core oils. Of course, the magnesium industry some- 
times employs 300 to 350 F to bake their test samples. 
Length of Time: After the baking temperature has been 
selected, the length of time the cores are to be baked must 
It is good practice to vary the time over 
a certain number of periods in order that a suitable graph 
of the performance of the core binder can be made. This 
graph will show the binder’s ability to oxidize readily and 
will also show its ability to withstand longer periods of 
baking. It is, therefore, a gage of the oil’s performance. 
Mixing Sand: The mixing of the core sand mixtures 
should follow a definite procedure. Usual practice is to 
mix the core sand and water for two minutes; then add the 
core oil, and mix for five minutes—total mixing time— 
seven minutes. However, if cereal binders, clay, molding 
sand, silica flour, etc., are used in the sand mixture, these 
should be mixed dry with the silica sand for two minutes; 
Total mixing time should 


be agreed upon. 





then water is added, as before. 
then be nine minutes. 
tamming: Standard AFA procedure should be used in 
making the test cores with the exception of ramming the 
As ramming can be of utmost importance in the 
uniformity of test results, it has been recently decided that 
test cores should be rammed a minimum of ten times for 
Please turn to page 192) 


cores. 


straight oil, sand, and water. 
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FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 








Some of the problems facing aluminum and magnesium foundries of the 
United States find their counterpart in this discussion of the outlook in the 
British light alloy foundry industry. The article is from the eighth Edward 
Williams Lecture, presented at the annual general meeting of the Institute | 
of British Foundrymen, June 16 | | ) 
} 
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| URING the war we in the light alloy foundry in- 
D dustry, in common with all other British indus- 

tries, have seen how productivity can be increased 
‘hy long-range planning and by the enthusiastic co-opera- 
ion of management and labor in pursuit of a clear-cut 
bjective. 

I believe that these two factors must be continued after 
the war. We must somehow arouse in the people the re- 
lalization of the paramount importance of increased pro- 
ductivity, of the fact that on it will depend not only full 
employment and social security but also the maintenance 
of our position as a leading industrial country and even the 

| way of life of the individual citizen. 

We must also see to it that production is stimulated by 
Tato planning; by that I do not mean the bureau 
ratic control of industry, but the formulation of broad ob- 
jjectives which will spread confidence and secure conti- 
| nuity of production. 

Without being complacent, I can say, after studying 
conditions in the light alloy foundry industries both here 
and in America, that our principal high production found- 
ries are at least as efficient as their opposite numbers in 

| the United States. 
efficiency is proportional to the extent to which they can 


I must emphasize, however, that their 


rely on orders for sufficient numbers of casting to enable 
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By W. C. DEVEREAUX 
Chairman and Managing Director 
High Duty Alloys Ltd 
Managing Director 
Magnesium Castings & Products Ltd. 


them to construct first-class patterns, dies, and jigs and to 
utilize fully their machines and handling equipment. 
These very efficient foundries which we have organized 
and equipped by our sacrifices during the war should rank 
as important capital assets in our national economy; and 
it is essential that a careful study should be made to ascer- 
tain how they will fit into our postwar industrial structure 
in order that the most efficient of them, if not all of them, 
By that I do not mean only the plant 
and machinery, but also the fine teams of managers, tech- 
nicians and craftsmen who, by their achievements, have 


shall remain intact. 


shown their ability to organize and to improve the quan- 
tity and quality of output. 

It must be conceded, of course, that the requirements 
of a peacetime economy will probably be far more com- 
plex than those of a war economy. There will be a far 
greater variety of capital and consumer goods to be made, 
and many of these will be required in quantities which 
We 
must expect, therefore, a revival of the jobbing foundry to 
produce these goods in short runs. The actual balance 
between man and machine in this jobbing work will de- 


will not permit the use of mass production methods. 


pend very largely on the numbers of young people who 
will enter the industry to learn its crafts and practices. 
At this stage I would like to tell of a few of the achieve-. 




















ments of the light alloy foundry industry during the war 
so as to provide a background for my remarks on the future 
prospects of this industry. 

Output of aluminium castings in the period 1924 to 
1933 remained fairly steady at roughly 10,000 tons a year. 
In 1934-35 a 50 per cent increase in output brought this 
figure to 15,600 tons, according to the fifth Census of Pro- 
duction. Output rose at an increasing rate from that time 
on until the outbreak of war brought about a rapid ex- 
pansion which at a very conservative estimate reached 
about 28,000 tons in 1940, 32,000 tons in 1941, 46,000 
tons in 1942, and a peak of 57,000-60,000 tons in 1943-44. 

A very rough estimate of the structure of the industry 
at this peak output stage would give about 25,000 tons as 
the output of three firms producing over 5000 tons a year 
each, about 15,000-16,000 tons as the output of seven or 
eight firms producing between 1000 and 5000 tons a year, 
and roughly 20,000 tons as the total output of somewhat 
less than 600 firms each producing less than 1000 tons of 
castings a year. 

The magnesium casting industry in this country is of 
more recent origin but, according to recently released fig- 
ures, (Foundry Trade Journal, April 9, 1944) output 
reached 400 tons by 1936. The war brought about an ex- 





pansion in the production of magnesium even more spec 
tacular in proportion than in the production of aluminium} 
castings. The production of die cast incendiary bombs 
at a peak rate of 4,327,000 castings per month accounted’ 
for a large proportion of this output. These and other 
castings must have accounted for the bulk of the 23,00 
tons of magnesium which were produced in 1943, to say 
nothing of the supplies imported at this time. 

A significant feature of recent years has been the in- 
creasing size of castings ordered in both aluminium and 
direction of 





magnesium base alloys, but it is not in the 
large castings that the future “bread and butter” lines o 
the industry lies. It must be remembered that the bulk 
of the equipment now available and with which we shall 
have to carry on the next few years is designed chiefly for 
the producing of aircraft parts; that is, mainly for smal 
and medium sized castings. Such equipment is well suited 
to the quantity production of equipment, fittings and fur 
nishings for the rehousing program, for automobile com 
struction, etc. Equipment capable of handling larger cast 





ings will be an asset for the shipbuilding, railway, ane 
mechanical engineering fields. 
I imagine that the light alloy foundry industry would 


make an interesting field for study of the industrial econ 
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Fig. 5—Jig and spot location of castings. This eliminates “marking out” of castings in machine 
shop, enabling them to be placed directly in machining jigs 


Fig. 6—Die for casting bottom half crankcase of Rolls Royce Merlin engine 


Fig. 7—Making the intricate cylinder head core. A girl can turn out 30 cores per shift com- 
pared with 6 by a man using hand method. Finished core shown on table at right 


Fig. 8—Close-up view of top half crankcase molding machine in pattern withdrawal position 












Fig. 9—Bottom half crankcase casting for Merlin engine as removed from die with runners and 
riser attached 





























ee omists. It is a most complicated structure composed of a a position in some firms of relative subordinance to other 
hesid wide range of units from the very large firms and groups manufacturing processes and dependent for their well- 
sunted’ firms down to the very smallest possible industrial unit. being upon the general success of the other activities, it is 
oa Among the larger firms, i.e. those with an output of be- difficult even to define what is and what is not to be in- 
23,000| ‘ween 8000 and 10,000 and more tons per annum, no_ cluded in the light alloy foundry industry. 
to say! (Ptimum pattern can be found. One large group consists [ understand that there are more than 600 aluminium 
‘| of several foundries making castings of aluminium, mag- foundries in the country, and yet about 70 per cent of the 
he jn-| @Sium, iron, foundry equipment and wrought light alloy total output of aluminium castings comes from about a 
» ie products. Another very large group of foundries is part dozen firms. 
ion ot a much larger organization whose principal interest Owing to the much more complex processes involved in 
aati lies in the manufacture of aero engines and motor cars. casting magnesium alloys their branch of the industry nat- 
> bulk Yet another organization is devoted entirely to the manu-  urally tends to be more compact, since the casting of mag- 
. shall facture of light alloy castings, while others are concerned nesium necessitates far more rigid technical control and 
fly for equally with the manufacture of wrought light alloys. expensive and elaborate equipment. . 
aid If this is complicated then the structure of the smaller For these and other reasons I have found it necessary to 
suited foundries is even more so. They range from the jobbing confine most of my remarks to conditions as they apply to 
2 fod foundry of a large general engineering concern through a the larger units of the industry, although much that con- 
, con-| Yatiety of foundries devoted entirely to the business of cerns these large foundries will apply to the smaller units 
» cast: cating light alloys, to the highly specialized foundries pro- as well. 
and ducing nothing but die cast aluminium pistons. It would be impossible here to give anything like a com- 


With such a complex industry to deal with it is well plete picture of the ways in which the light alloy industry 


woul nigh impossible to make any forecast of a general nature has achieved its great wartime expansion. All I cah do is 
econ| “hich could hold for anything but a particular kind of to show a few pictures to illustrate how mechahization 

tm in the industry. With so many foundries occupying has been employed ‘to achieve (Please turn to page 146) 
, 1945 ” 
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HAVE chosen to write this review in a conversational 
style as though I were exchanging experiences with 


With the 


communications stopped and at about 


some of my French friends in the industry. 
advent of the war, 
that this 
for war hastened to convert 


time review begins. An industry unprepared 


its.men, materials and ma 
chines into the products for war. 

Some gray iron foundries converted completely to the 
production of aluminum and lightweight alloy castings 
The aircraft production program called for multiplying the 
output of lightweight alloys by approximately 10, and 
a corresponding increase in lightweight alloy casting pro 
duction followed. The foundry industry was also warned 
that steel would be needed in unprecedented quantities 


Gray iron 


Steel casting production trebled in quantity. 
production, which had steadily increased up to the open 
ing of the war, increased moderately but shifted in char 
acter. With these changes in the industry there was a 
corresponding migration of skills from one class of work 
to the next. 

In the gray 


manufacture of engine castings, naval and army equip 


iron industry, production shifted to the 


ment and munitions. In the course of this change, ci 


vilian castings such as automotive, stove and furnace 


enamelware, pipe and water works castings became a 


casualty almost as completely as if the country had been 


The 


production were converted to the manufacture of bombs 


invaded and its production stopped. facilities for 





jay Snore freoctuuction 


How 
the 

auth 
fice. 
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By JAMES S. VANICK 


Metallurgist 


International Nickel Co. Inc., New York 


shells, grenades, ete., while pipe shop hich 


were ie 9 


pert at centrifugal casting, applied their skill to the many 





facture of guns, hollow shafts, aircraft linders and sim 
ilar necessary equipment, Some of the most interest 
accounts of technical achievements in these fields wil 
emerge in time in the technical press. A slogan was uged 
which found its way into many foundries and stirred jy | 
readers—“The improbable we will do immediately: the | 
impossible will take a little longer.’ =< 
As in any similar emergency, a shortage of men, m 
terials and machines accompanied the conversion and pre 
duction problem. The War Production Board wag op 
Fig. 1\—Carousel system of molding. Sand for the oper 


Surplus sand falls through 
floor grating for reprocessing. Fig, 2—Tur 
miodates molding of eight copes and eight crags during 


rie mol ling 


tion comes from overhead bin 


ntable accom- 


éach revolution. Fig. 3—Typical conveyor | 


Sand from overhead hoppers is delivered to molding ma- 
tables height of 
arrying ws sup 
molds on eithe 


j 


approximate conveyor 


chines u hose 
trays, thus facilitating transfer. kig. 4— 
ply of molding sand, this sandslinger ram 


side of track on which it trave 
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How the gray iron foundry industry of the United States adjusted ip 
hift from civilian to military castings is effectively portrayed oy the 

ot rin his discussion of leading wartime developments in operating prac 

The paper was prepared for presentation at the first postwar congress 
of the French Foundry Association in Paris, Oct. 19-20 
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Fig. 8 — Ni-Resist casting involving step 
gates, Williams riser (atmospheric pressure 
supplied by 1-in. core rod), gating through 
riser and knockoff risers. Note relative di- 
mensions and design of risers, riser connec- 
tions and gating system. Freezing may be 
traced from thinnest sections end coldest 
metal to heaviest section and hottest metal 


in risers 





5 — § jueezer ma 

chines mold large num. 
bers of castings of type ganizee 
shown in Fig. 6. Latter These 1 
are Ni-Resist ball rings statistic 
for ball and socket joints | to allo 
in aircraft motor exhaust tional t 
manifold In a 


moditie 


il d fo 


TABLE I—Some Typical Analyses of Ladle Inoculants 


——————_——_- Composition, Per Cent : 
Inoculant Cc Ca Cr Mn Si Ti Zr 
Ca-Metal 100° 
Ca-Si 30-35 
Ca-Si-Ti 5-8 
Cr-Si-Mn-Ti-Ca 1° 38-42 
1° 28-32 - 
Cr-Si-Mn-Zr ‘ene 30-52 3 1-6 
(3 Grades) 
Fe-Si Refer to Table 94, page 231, Alloy Cast Irons, AFA*** 
vie one wee 
x0 


Si-Mn-Zr 
Si-Ti 
Si-Zr 


*Approximate, **60% Mo, *60% Ni. 
®°°Several grades containing 50 to 90% Si; also silvery g iron 
and special iron with 5 to 15% Si. 


6 to 20% 


“< "Gate bmege tg? 
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Fig. 7—Cross section of typical centrifuse brake drum 


showing steel-backed high carbon nickel-chromium-mo- 


| lybdenum alloyed cast iron braking surface 


~ 
= 
> 
= 


vanized and staffed with able men taken from industry. 
These men were equipped from their own experience with 
statistics upon the capacity of industry and they set out 





ints 


~ 


1-4 
FAeee 


to allocate materials and machines in amounts propor 
tional to the manpower available. 

In an effort to “hold the line” on the cost of com- 
modities, the Office of Price Administration was created, 
and foundrymen were faced with an acute need to place 
their cost accounting methods under the cold appraisal 
of government officials who were not interested in profits. 
Many 
foundrymen learned about the treachery of hidden costs 


From this experience, much good will follow. 


concealed in their earlier and less exacting methods of 
doing business. Each producer filed a standard method 
for computing costs which he was compelled to main- 
tain. 

This element of conversion brought with it consider- 
able difficulty, particularly as shops moved from an operat- 
ing schedule of 40 to 48 hours per week to 70 hours per 
week and operated two shifts or the necessary multiples 


Fig. 9—Machine molding for mass production. 


to keep in production day and night. These changes 
brought with them overtime pay and wage incentives 
which added to the problem of cost accounting and made 
survival more impressive. Some foundries completely 
converted their practices and production in the course 
of this interval, while others gave up in the same time 
through inability to obtain men or materials or to op- 
erate at a profit. 

Government authorities took charge of raw materials 
and, through the allocation system, controlled the produc- 
Certain foundry products such as sand 
and fuel were in comparatively abundant supply, while 
pig iron, scrap and metal supplies had to be diverted 
This 


compelled foundrymen to practice substitution and con- 


tion of castings. 


when necessary from one destination to another. 


servation in such a way that operations were not always 
Some of the technical features of 
this practice will be dealt with later. With some govern- 
ment authorities allocating materials via the WPB, ana 
other government authorities fixing prices through the 
OPA, while taxes, manpower and other management prob- 
lems rose, the foundrymen had to exercise much versatility 
The government organizations did an excel- 
lent job, the history of which may remain one of the silent 
but important contributions to the winning of the war. 


economically sound. 


to survive. 


Ably assisting foundrymen through the difficult read- 
justment from civilian production to military production 
were such organizations as the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society which worked upon allocations of manpower and 
materials, cost systematization, safety and wartime security 
The 
American Society for Testing Materials worked up new 
specifications and necessary wartime adjustments to others. 
The American Foundrymen’s Association acted upon tech- 
nical matters, many of which are mentioned in this paper. 
In co-operation with the War Metallurgy Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences, an AFA committee 
succeeded in assembling data that led to an ASTM speci- 


regulations and many other management problems. 


In shops producing small castings, such as 


bombs and grenades, limitations in floor space may be overcome by stacking molds one upon 
the other for pouring. Fig. 10—Showing the stacked and inclined molds ready for pouring 
gray iron. Fig. 11—Pouring nickel bronze in molds stacked two-high 
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fication for cast iron for use at elevated temperatures | " _— 
Such co-operation was not unusual Regional groups lischau 
combining practically all of the local units of the differen) | ill 
engineering societies, pooled their information and mad _— 
it available to manufacturers of war material.  Thes 
groups assembled on short notice for emergency discys 
sions on topics related to war production. In the regio; | M 
of the city of New York, this group was known as th mpro\ 
Engineering Societies Committee on War Production | phasiz: 
Among mold materials in the gray iron foundry, som button 
progress seems to have occurred through the increased | ™¥ ™ 
use of synthetic mixtures made up from sand of pr long | 
determined grain size and shape, with the bond supplied | “ ™ 
by bentonite or equivalent types of binders Natural machii 
bonded sands continued in favor where supplies and regula 
economics and supervisory control were favorable to their | 58! 
use. Cement bonded molding sands continued, at least etail 
to hold their place. to sup 
Outstanding developments followed divergent courses ther 
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Some supervisors attempted to develop specific sand mixtures to fit exact 


ing 
were 


requirements, especially where large quantities of similar castings 
in production. In the jobbing shop, where miscellaneous cast 
ings and cores had to be made, the interest was directed toward synthetic 
mixtures bonded with bentonite and cereal binders to make the sand 


Cores could be made from 





suitable for all types of molding machines. 
the same sand mixture, thus adding to the simplification. This provided 
he simplicity that was needed to relieve supervision without serious 
| injury to the quality of the resulting castings. 

The addition of silica flour to molding sands and cores contributed 
| wward producing strengthened mixtures. In some cases, iron filings 


fered improvement to core sands. 


Some improvement in the mechanization of sand conditioning and 
sand conveying 0¢ curred, all designed to bring this material more rapidly 
to the molding machines wherever large volume production was in 
volved. In some cases new installations were made embodying the gen 
eral principle of bringing in new sand through overhead hoppers and 
A tavorite 


| ype of mechanized molding might be described as the small and large 


retrieving waste or used sand through underground channels. 
arousel system. In this construction the small carousel, mounting two 
| r more molding machines, revolved with its crew and equipment and 

lischarged its flasks to the large carousel which conveyed them to the 


pouring stations and shakeout Descriptions of this mechanization have 


ippeared in the technical press, and Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate some of them 


Tendency Toward Push Button Control 


Molding machines for molds and cores contributed their specific 
improvements toward production. There are several varieties, each em 


phasizing its special merits, but the general trend was toward push 
button control of the actuating mechanisms which brought sand (the 
raw material) to the molds, pac ked it in place, moved the finished mold 
‘long toward the pouring station with a minimum of lifting and handling 
is in Fig. 3. Only one of the largest and one of the smallest types of 
machines are mentioned in the following text. Molds for large or in 
regular shaped castings were made up chiefly with the help of sand 
singers as shown in Fig. 4. This type of molding machine varies in 
letail, but its chief asset is its maneuverability, which enables it quickly 
» supply large volumes of sand to irregularly shaped molds. At the 
ther end of the scale, small molding machines of the squeezer type 
vere worked to their accustomed capacity of 250 molds per man per 
§ hours, while in exceptional cases even larger numbers were delivered 
Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate the production of this type in a small foundry en 
gaged in the production of a large number of small castings 


Drying ovens with circulating heat and controlled atmospheres have 
become typical of everyday foundry equipment. Portable gas or oil 
fred hoods for drying large molds assisted in expediting production 
Infra-red lamps have been used successfully for drying molds as they 
progressed along conveyors to the pouring station. 

The unprecedented demand for castings upon certain industries, 
such as the machine tool builders, required that their foundries multi 
ply their production ten-fold in some cases. For example, a shop pro 
ducing 150 tons per month was required to produce 1500 tons pet 


month. Where men, machines and material (Please turn to page 226) 


Fig. 16—Untreated machine tool iron from sample near surface. Un 


etched; 250 diameters 


Fig. 17—Same sample as in Fig, 16 but etched and magnified to 500 


diameters 


Fig. 18—Machine tooi iron inoculated with “F” nickel, type B. Sample 


near surface, Unetched; 250 diameters 
Fig 19—Same sample as in Fig. 18 but etched and magnified to 500 


diameters 
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Fig. 1—West end of Danville, Ill., plant of Saginaw Malleable Iron Division, General Motors 
Corp., showing shipping dock. This dock accommodates both freight cars and trucks 


NE OF THE outstanding foundries built during the 

last few years to furnish castings for the war effort 

is the malleable iron plant near Danville, Ill., oper- 
ated by the Saginaw Malleable Iron Division, General 
Motors Corp. Two articles describing foundry practice at 
this plant in production of malleable castings for heavy duty 
military trucks were published in the January and Febru- 
ary, 1945, issues of THe Founpry, but because of the 
interest in modern foundry design this third article is pre- 
sented to depict some of the architectural and design 
features of the installation. The accompanying illustrations 
were furnished through courtesy of Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects & Engineers Inc., Detroit, architects for the 
project. 

The Danville plant, a Defense Plant Corp. undertaking, 
was completed in the summer of 1944. Construction is of 
the permanent type, making the foundry adaptable to post- 
war production of castings for civilian use. Employment 
totaled 1200 on three shifts before war activity 
ceased. 

The project consists of a main foundry building with 
connected office structure. The foundry is approximately 
210 x 570 ft, with a minimum clearance of 22 ft, although 
clearances of the extensive craneway in the annealing sec- 


about 


102 


tion and in several other areas are higher. Framework is 
steel with brick walls to the sill height, stee] sash and glass 
windows, and corrugated asbestos siding above the sash | 
lines. The metal roof deck is covered with asbestos roofing | 
finished smooth to facilitate cleaning. The concrete floor is 
covered with foundry brick paving in the heavy work areas 
Sand, coke and iron are brought in principally by rail, 
although provision is made also to receive them by truck 
at the east end of the foundry. The general flow of material 
in process is from east to west through the full range of 


normal foundry operations. The west end shipping doch 


accommodates both rail cars and trucks at depressed 
levels. 

Pattern and maintenance shops and a 
area are included within the foundry, as well as a complet 
laboratory equipped with fluorescent lighting and tile walls 
Incandescent lights are used in the foundry, general light- 


act ording to the 


ittern storage 


—$ $e EE 


ing being supplemented by extra wattage 
light requirements of the individual job. 

Forced ventilation is employed in the laboratory as wel 
as in the general foundry areas where required, such as in 
the molding, pouring, shakeout, cleaning and finishing de- 
partments. Winter conditioning units are used on the intake 
vents. 

THE | 
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Fig. 2—Office building connects with the 
foundry. Fig. 3—Propane gas pump house 
is standby equipment used in event of 
break in natural gas supply. Fig. 4—In- 
terior view of annealing department. 





Ovens are lifted by crane and lowered 


over castings piled on firebrick bases 
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To move the portable ovens in the annealing department, a craneway with an 80-{t 
span extends for approximately 360 ft through the area. The crane has a 30-ton lift. 
Some 24 firebrick bases are installed in this area on which the castings are loaded. A 
lesser number of portable ovens are required since some of the bases are constantly being 
loaded or unloaded. When the annealing process is completed on one base the crane 
picks up the oven and moves it to an adjacent loaded base. A control room is located off 
the center of one side of the annealing area. 

In addition to the craneway in the annealing section, there is a smaller craneway with 
a 50-ft span in the general work area. 

Locker rooms are located beneath the mezzanine in the foundry area flanking the 
office structure. Complete locker and shower facilities are provided. 

The office building is a two-story structure, 50 x 100 ft, of reinforced concrete with 
brick walls and wood sash and glass. One end of the first floor houses a cafeteria for 
both office and foundry workers and on the other side of the first floor are first aid, pay 
master and personnel offices. Executive, engineering and accounting offices, as well as a 
conference room, are located on the second floor. 

In compliance with former WPB restrictions on building materials, office partitions 
are of wood and glass. Offices have suspended acoustical ceilings and asphalt tile floors 
The interior face of outside office walls generally is glazed tile finished. Lights are fluores- 
cent. Summer and winter ventilating units are used, with provision for a future air con- 


ditioning installation if desired. 


Steam Supplied by Two Coal Fired Boilers 


Steam for heating and the small amount required for process work in temperature and 
humidity control of the cupola air is provided from a boiler house, 40 x 60 ft, housing 
two coal fired boilers each with a capacity ef 10,000 lb of steam per hour. They have 
combustion controls, forced and induced draft fans, coal handling 


The ash silo dumps into either freight 


the customary 
system, and pneumatic ash handling equipment. 
cars or trucks, and coal likewise may be received either by highway or rail. 

The plant boasts its own sewage disposal system. located adjacent to the boiler house 
Sewage is collected at the pump house and put through sedimentation and filter beds. 
Water comes from the city of Danville. 

A natural gas pipeline extending from the Southwest to the Chicago-Cleveland- 
Detroit area runs within a half-mile of the Saginaw-Danville project. This gas is used 
in the annealing process at the plant. However, before the War Fuel Adminstration 
would consent to diversion of gas for this process, government officials insisted that 
standby equipment be installed in the event of too heavy a drain against the pipeline 
or an interruption in the natural gas service. To meet this exigency, a system was de 
signed for handling and storage of propane gas on the property. 

Propane gas comes in by railway tank car and is pumped to two storage tanks, each 
with a capacity of 10,000 gal. In the event of a break in the (Please turn to page 156) 
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In this second and concluding part of a report describing a 
technique for production of sound nonferrous castings, the 
authors discuss additional applications of insulating pads and 
risers to eliminate shrinkage. The procedure for making these 
sleeves and pads also is detailed 


S EVERAL shop castings of a miscellaneous nature made in the foundry during 


the progress of the experimental work on use of insulating pads and rise 
sleeves indicated the practical significance of the development. These casting; 
are sufficiently interesting to discuss in considerable detail. ; 
The tin bronze gear blank shown in Fig. 29 is 10 in. in diameter and the 
finished casting weighed approximately 50% lb after the risers had been removed 
The mold for this casting made with uninsulated risers is shown in Fig. 25. Round 
chills were placed as shown in the drag. Several attempts to make the casting 
with fewer and smaller risers failed and even with the arrangement shown a 
slight amount of shrinkage was found when thin transverse slabs were cut from 
several positions and radiographed. The macrostructure shown in Fig. 27 is 
again typical of castings made with uninsulated risers. The fine grained structure 
immediately above the chills is caused by a diflerent phenomenon than that which 
causes the apparently fine grain in imperfectly fed sections, and is sound where 
the latter is not. 
The method used for making this casting with insulated risers is shown in Figs, 


The opinions expressed are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect those of the Navy Department. 


Fig. 27—Etched section of sand cast gear blank 
with uninsulated risers. Broken gratn pattern in 
midsection of casting and riser indicates shrink- 
age. “G” 
Fig. 28—Mold for gear blank of Fig. 27 show- 
ing chills in drag and risers in cope 
Fig, 29—Gear blank casting of Fig. 27. Total 
weight 122% lb; weight of casting 50% lb 
Fig. 30—Etched section of gear blank cast with 
insulated risers. Clearly defined grain pattern 
indicates proper directional solidification. “G" 


bronze poured at 2100 F. 


bronze poured at 2100 I 
Fig. 31—Gear blank casting of Fig. 30. Weight 
of casting 55% Ib; total weight 87 lb 
Fig. 32—Mold for casting of Fig. 30 showing 
location of chills in drag and insulated riser 
sleeves in cope 
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98 and 29. Fig. 30 shows the clean, well defined structure with the grains pro- 
gressively larger toward the riser, indicative of sound tin bronze, and x-ray 
examination revealed complete soundness in the casting. Both castings, however, 
appeared to be sound when tested nondestructively by x-ray examination of the 
whole casting. Fig. 32 shows the insulated riser sleeves in place and Fig. 31 shows 
Three risers were used in this case, against four in the former. 





the casting. 
A particularly interesting development is shown in Figs. 33 to 36 inclusive. The 


casting shown in Fig. 35 is a “G” bronze valve which had been extremely trouble- 
some in production at the Norfolk Navy Yard. A co-operative project was arranged 
to determine if the use of insulated risers would improve the soundness of this 
critical casting and reduce the number of castings rejected after pressure testing. 
The casting was approximately 15 in. long, 8 in. in diameter, and the average wall 
thickness was 1s to %-in. in the body and %-in. on the flanges. 

The experiment consisted of making two castings simultaneously without 
changing the original gating or risering system. One casting was made with in 
sulation placed around the riser, as shown in Fig. 34, and powdered insulator 
placed on the metal in the open riser. The other casting was made with uninsulated 
risers and no insulating compound placed on the metal in the risers. Photographs 
of typical sections cut from critical parts of the casting are shown in Fig. 36. The 
sections shown at A and C represent the casting made with the insulated risers. 
Fig. 33—Mold for valve castings showing core and location of risers, Fig. 34—Cope of 
Fig. 35—Valve casting made with 
“G” bronze poured at 2100 F 


Fig. 36-—Sections taken from valve castings, Section (A) and (C) from casting made 


mold showing insulated riser slecves in position. 
insulated risers. 


with insulated risers; sections (B) and (D) from casting made without insulation around 


risers. Note porosity of (B) and (D) compared with soundness of (A) and (C). “G” 
bronze poured at 2100 F 
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This casting was sound when inspected by x-rays and did 
not leak under routine pressure tests at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. Of interest is the special double riser sleeve made to 
accommodate the two risers of different size which were 
placed so close together that two individual riser sleeves 
could not be inserted. 

Several typical castings made to indicate the practical 
advantages of riser insulation are shown in Figs. 37 to 42 
inclusive. Fig. 37 shows again the gear blank discussed 
previously, for purposes of comparison with the technique 
used in making the casting shown in Fig. 38. These cast- 
ings shown in Fig. 37A and 37B are of manganese bronze. 
The casting A in Fig. 37 was made with three insulated 
risers 4 in. in diameter and 4 in. high “necked in” to 3 in 
diameter at the casting junction. These risers produced a 
perfectly sound casting. The casting B in Fig. 37 was cast 
in the same manner except that four uninsulated risers 
were used, each being 4 in. in diameter and 6 in. high. 
These risers were inadequate and, consequently, at the 
base of each riser atmospheric pressure caused a “dish” or 
pocket in the casting. The casting shown in Fig. 38 was of 
the same order of soundness as the one made as shown at A 
of Fig. 37. 

Fig. 39 shows a shaft hanger casting made (A) with and 
(B) without insulating risers, and Figs. 41 and 42 show 
a similar arrangement for a valve casting. Fig. 40 shows the 
use of insulated blind risers placed above the ring casting. 
This technique supplies adequate feed metal without the 
necessity for bringing the riser through to the top of the 
mold. 

Another interesting tin bronze casting is shown in Fig. 
43. It was necessary to make the surfaces of the cored parts 
of the casting smooth enough to provide a sliding fit for 
another part without benefit of machining or grinding. 
The surfaces of nonferrous castings made previously in 
gypsum were extremely smooth and indicated the possi- 
bility of using it as a core material. The casting shown in 
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Fig. 37—Manganese bronze gear blanks made with: (4 
—insulated risers; ( B )—uninsulated risers. Casting weigh 
55 lb. Total weight of (A) 75 lb; (B) 119 lb 
Fig. 38—Manganese bronze gear Llanks made with ty, 

large uninsulated risers 
Fig. 39—Comparison of two sim‘lar manganese bronx 
castings made with: (A)—insulated risers; ( B)—unin 


sulated risers 








Fig. 40—Manganese bronze ring casting wing sma 
insulated blind risers 
Fig. 41—Globe valve casting made of “G” bronze wit}, 
uninsulated risers. Total weight 72 lh | 
Fig. 42—Globe valve casting made of “G” bronze with 
insulated risers. Total weight 55 lb 
Fig. 43—Shop casting of “G” brenze showing molding 


method 


section as Fig. 45 was made with gypsum cores. The ris 
of the molded 
sand. The unetched section of Fig. 45 is particularly i 


and outside castings were in 


teresting as it shows how the riser froze over at the to 
due to radiation and how atmospheric pressure brok 
through the skin of the casting beneath the riser to reliew 


the partial vacuum developed due to shrinkage inside the | 


riser. The gypsum cores conducted heat less readily than 
sand froze first. The 

| of at the top 
14 shows the 
casting made with gypsum cores and insulated riser, thé 
outside of the casting proper being in sand. The riser if 


this case is excessive. In spite of the difference in grain 


the sand, and all surfaces next to the 
hot spot was located beneath the riser instea 


of the riser, where it should have been. Fie 


structure between the castings of Figs. 44 and 45 the com 
position and pouring temperature of the 
same for each. 

Figs. 46 and 48 present photographs of flanged fittings 
made of manganese bronze and composition “G” and physi- 
cal properties obtained from specimens cut from the 
castings in the locations shown in the sketch of Figs. 47 


and 49. The results are self-explanatory and no attempt is 


made to expand upon their significance as too few such 
tests were made to be conclusive. However, it is interesting 
to note that the large difference in the physical properties 
of the “G” bronze casting between the light pipe section 
and the heavy flange section is reduced when insulation is 
used on the risers. 

The sketch of Fig. 50 shows how the step castings of 


Figs. 51, 52 and 53 were made. As shown, one side wasy 
insulated and the other was not. The metal used to pouty 


“ 


the composition “G” bronze casting of Fig. 51 was not 
properly deoxidized and was gassy. It is interesting to note 
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A Fig. 44—Sectu ned shop casting made with plaster cores 
eight nd insulate d riser in sand mold. Shows comple te sound 
ness (, bron e& poure d at 2100 fg 
tu Fig, 45—Sectioned shop castir made with plaster core 


ind uninsulate d riser in sand mold. Shows effe ct of at 
ons m spheric pressure N ote hrinkage cavity and broken 
ini grain pattern, “G bronze poured at 2100 F 

Fig. 46—Flanged pipe casti with uninsulated riser or 
ma lot flange, insulate d riser n right flange Manganese 
bronze poured at 1830 F 





wit Fig 47 Sketch of flanged pipe ¢ isting of Fig. 46 shou 
ttl, \ 
| ing location of test specimens. Table 3 uninsulated riser 


Table 4 insulated riser 


1 


that in spite of this the section of casting adjacent to the 


insulation was sound. Evidently solidification was retarded 
enough to allow the gas to escape. Che unsoundness of 
the casting next to the s | is often found in “G” bronze 


castings not properly degassified. The “G” and manganese 


bronze castings of Figs. 52 and 53 respectively, were sec- 


tioned etched. and tested 


for hardness as indicated. The 


hardness was very uniform throughout, even though one 


side solidified against a sand surface and the other was 
insulated. Large risers were used above the largest section 
in each case and feeding was adequate The hardnesses 
are approximately the same as for sand castings. 
Conclusions—The information presented in this report 


pern if the following cone lusions to be drawn: 


Controlled directi solidification is essential to the 


manutacture of sound nferrous castings This can best 
be obtained by careful attention to gating and- risering 
practice 


b. The interdendritic shrinkage of “G” Bronze and the 


gross shrinkage of manganese bronze have a similar origin 


lack of sufficient feeding which can be corrected by 
proper control over the temperature gradients within the 
solidify ing casting 

c. Atmospheric pressure operates to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of casting soundness in nonferrous metals to fully 


as great an extent as it does in steel, and the principles of 
operation are identical. Whether good or bad castings 
result depends upon how well this important foundry tool 


) 


is understood and ay plic 1. Theories and techniques have 
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vith 
Fig. 48—Flanged pipe casting made with insulated riser 
Ij , left flange, uninsulated riser on right flange. “G’ 
‘ bronze poured at 29100 F 
Fig. 49—Sketch of flanged pipe casting of Fig. 48 shou 
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Fig. 50—Sketch of step casting showing dimensions and method of making 


Fig. 52—Section 


Test indicated very slight difference in brinell hardness from right to left. 


tests of Figs. 51, 52, 53 


, 


Fig. 51—Section of step casting, showing gas porosity inside casting skin on 
uninsulated side. Slower skin formation rate on insulated side allowed gas to 


escape. “G” bronze poured at 2100 F 


} 


of step casting; right side uninsulated, left side insulated. 


“G” bronze poured at 2100 F, etched to show grain pattern 
Fig. 53—Section of step casting made and tested identical to Fig. 52. Shows 
same relative properties. Manganese bronze poured at 1830 F 


Fig. 54—Assortment of mold forms used to make insulated riser sleeves 


\ Fig. 55—Assembled mold forms for making insulated riser sleeves 

: Ag Lea Fig. 56—Brushing separating agent on mold form. Fig. 57—Weighing water 

* Septe "e used in making plaster slurry. Fig. 58—Weighing gypsum used in making 
peek plaster slurry. Fig. 59—Sprinkling weighed gypsum onto weighed wster surface 
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already been worked out by steel foundrymen and should 
be carefully studied by nonferrous foundrymen interested 
in improving their practices. Although fundamental prin- 
ciples apply similarly to all metals, techniques vary 
somewhat. 

d. The x-ray is a powerful tool in revealing unsoundness 
\in nonferrous castings which is not readily apparent by 
ther testing methods. X-ray studies of thin, transverse 
sections cut from pilot or test castings will do much more 
to improve gating and risering practices if careful attention 
is paid to the radiographs. 

e. Low density areas in nonferrous castings are revealed 
on polished and etched cross sections by a broken, poorly 
defined grain pattern, usually surrounded by an area of 
larger clear-cut grains. The shrinkage can then be verified 
by x-rays of thin, transverse sections cut from the area. 


f. A study of transverse x-rays can be used to indicate 





the reason for leakage in nonferrous pressure castings. Im- 
properly fed castings, particularly in “G” bronze, will 











) usually show an extensive low density area surrounded by 
a relatively small amount of sound metal. The outside, 
sound portions are often removed by machining and leak- 
age takes place through the filamentary shrinkage voids. 

g. It is possible that the major portion of rejects of non- 
ferrous castings are a direct result of inadequate feeding 
tather than the many other variables often blamed. 

h. The feeding range and efficiency of risers, when de- 
signed and used ac- 
cording to usual found- 
ry practices, are limited 
and considerably less 
effective than might be 
expected. These limi- 
tations exist because 
the molding sand 
around the risers is a 
relatively good conduc- 
tor of heat and because 
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Whee Fig. 61—Pouring slurry into mold forms. Fig 


green plaster sleeves in oven to be dried before using 


Fig. 60—Hand mixing gypsum and water to form smooth, lump-free slurry. 


62—Striking off excess plaster 


before riser sleeve is removed from form. Fig. 63—Removing “set” riser sleeve 
from form. Fig. 64—Assortment of insulating riser sleeves. Fig. 65—Placing 


of loss of heat by radiation to the air if open risers are not 
covered with some form of insulation. 

i. It has been found possible to very greatly increase the 
overall efficiency of risers by insulating them and by using 
insulating pads on thin sections when it is necessary to feed 
through thin sections to reach heavier sections beyond. 
Gypsum, when used in the manner described in the Ap- 
pendix, has been found to be an efficient insulator, eco- 
nomical and easy to fabricate into any desired shape. 
Gypsum powder is also used as an insulator by sprinkling 
it over the top of open risers. 

Advantages of importance to foundrymen which result 
from the use of insulating pads and riser sleeves are as 
follows: 

1. Sounder Castings 

|. This is the result of the metal in the riser remain- 
ing molten until long after the casting has solidi- 
fied. 

2. By use of the pads on thin sections the feeding 
range of risers is increased. 


». Increased Yield 

1. The riser volume can be reduced by as much as 
75 per cent in certain cases. The contact between 
riser and casting can be materially reduced. 
This results in a markedly greater number of cast- 


bo 


ings per ladle of metal. 
c. Reduced Cleaning Cost 
1. Removal of risers and materials handling are sim- 
plified because smaller and often fewer risers are 
required. Also the contact between riser and cast- 
ing can be materially reduced to the point where 
the risers may be removed with a hammer blow. 
Disadvantages are: 
a. Cost of preparing and using insulators. 
1. This is not great as the materials are cheap and 
easy to handle. 
2. Nothing is more expensive than an unsound cast- 
ing. (Please turn to Page 260) 
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Influence of research in improving the quality 
of | 
cast iron chilled car wheels is discussed in this fith * 
of a series of articles describing the experiment j1 
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By EDWIN BREMER 
Metallurgical Editor 
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lity of 

is al HE REMARKABLE feat of American railroads in 
carrying 748 billion ton-miles of freight during 1944, 

Menta) or double that handled in 1918, with one-fourth 


of the | fewer cars than were available a quarter century ago, can 
be attributed to a large extent to the ability of the modern 
cast iron chilled car wheel to resist wear and withstand the 
grueling pounding of rail joints under heavy load. 

Chilled car wheels first were used over 125 years ago. 
Through the years there have been many changes in design 





and metallurgy, with the end not yet in sight, for the cast 
iron chilled car wheel producers, individually and through 
the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels, 
constantly are carrying on research to better their product. 

Available information indicates that the first chilled car 
wheels were made in England in 1818. They were 34 in. in 
diameter, slightly larger than the present-day 33-in. dia- 
meter wheel. The wheels weighed about 250 Ib, compared 
with weights of 650 to 850 Ib today. Likewise the treads 
were 3 in. wide and 1 in. thick, against the present 4 11/32- 
in. tread from 2 to 2%-in. thick. The British wheels con- 
tained six straight spokes, compared with the preseni 
solid web with brackets under the flange. Chilled car 
wheels probably were made in the eastern seaboard of this 
country about 1833, but the first car wheel foundry was 


Fig. 1—Fyrometers used by association members are 
calibrated regularly in this department. Fig. 2—In the 
thermal test a ring of molten iron is poured around the 


tread of the wheel. Freedom from cracks in tread and 





plate is necessary for passage of the test. Fig. 3—One of 
the wear testing machines used to determine abrasion re- 

Fig. 4—A special machine designed to ascer- 
tain impact resistance of the wheel flange 





sistance. 


established by Jonathan Bonney in 1836 at Wilmington, 
Del., a predecessor of the Lobdell Car Wheel Co. That 
foundry had a capacity of ten wheels a day ranging from 
32 to 43 in. diameter. Wheels had straight spokes and the 
hubs were split in three sections to counteract shrinkage. 
Chill in the tread varied from nothing up to the full thick- 


ness of the tread. 


In 1886 the Pennsylvania Railroad developed the drop 
test to determine the strength of chilled wheels, and in 
1889 the Master Car Builders issued the first specifications 
for inspection and testing of wheels. Those included a drop 
test of five blows with a 140-lb ball falling 12 ft, and a 
s-in. at the throat or junction of flange 
and tread. In 1896 the thermal test was developed to as- 
certain the ability of a wheel to withstand sudden appli- 
cation of brakeshoes, and consisted of pouring a 1%-in. ring 
of molten metal around the tread for two minutes: Appear- 
ance of cracks caused rejection. In 1904 the Master Car 
Builders brought out the first standard designs for wheels 
weighing 600, 650 and 700 lb for 30, 40 and 50-ton capa- 


minimum chill of 


city cars, respectively 

In 1908 the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels was formed, and over the years it has been engaged 
in improving the quality of the cast iron chilled car wheel 
through research conducted in its own laboratory and in 
those of member companies. This research is concerned 
not only with metallurgy but also with design, foundry pro- 
cedures and methods, cupola control, chill control, anneal- 
ing procedure, etc. All of these factors are interrelated, and 
developments in the various fields have resulted in the mod- 
ern chilled wheel. 

Design of the chilled car wheel is related closely to 
metallurgical features and quality as well as to the mechani- 
cal properties withstand 
thrusts, impact and wear. Hence, it is not surprising that 
considerable study and research have been, and stil] are 


which permit the wheels to 


being, devoted to design. The original spoked wheel, with 


Fig. 5—This machine is employed to study the ability of 
the wheel rim to withstand constant pounding against 
Fig. 6—Electrically heated furnace 
in laboratory has a capacity of two full-size wheels, and is 
used for investigation of heat treatment and annealing 
Fracture structure of older style, 
8—Appearance of fracture of 
bracketed wheel 


rail joints in service 


procedures. Fig. 7 
single-plate wheel. Fig 
newer type, single-plate, 
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its unequal sections, engendered casting stresses difficult to alleyia 








Present-day wheels have a solid web or plate which, with the hyb . 
tread, is dish-shape to withstand thrust and impact. Gradual change 


section and brackets, with generous fillets between hub, plate and tre 


| 


leads to uniform distribution of metal and cooling to provide proper me 


tg 
ilso eliminat 
casting stresses or places them where they will be relieved during the, 


structures and hardness in the gray section of the wheel; it 


nealing process. 

Control of chill in the tread has received considerable attention over 
the years, since the life of the wheel depends largely on that factor. To 
the uninitiated it might seem that with the proper composition of jpg 
and thickness of chill ring, no difficulty should be encountered. Howeye 
in addition to those factors, control of chill involves the temperature » 
which metal is melted and poured, shakeout time, annealing Procedurg | 
molding, etc. Control of composition is concomitant with contro] ay 
chill, and to that end developments were made in cupola control involyipg 
mechanical charging procedure, hot-blast cupola, use of soda ash for de 
sulphurization, and, more recently, the application of carbon dioxid 
recording apparatus to ascertain combustion conditions. 


Pouring Temperature Is Important 


Careful study and investigation of melting and pouring temperatug 
have indicated that the least variations in depth of chill and over 
shrinkage are encountered when the iron is melted at about 2650 F apd 
poured at 2425 F. Iron melted at extremely high temperature and poured) 
at the normal temperature produces a high strength product, but cause 
irregular shrinkage and a chill with a distorted mottle. Iron melted @ 
poured cold is out of the question in making chilled wheels, since resulf 
are so erratic that they are difficult to enumerate. 

One of the recent developments in chill control of wheels is the use@ 





tellurium in combination with graphite, which usage is the culminatigg) 
of a long study and investigation. Tellurium is from 100 to 150 time 
more powerful than chromium in ability to produce a given chill depth | 
However, while it causes a deep chill, it does not retard the formation 
of ferrite, and it also results in a sharp demarcation between the chilled 
portion and gray iron. The question naturally arises as to why ug} 





tellurium when satisfactory chill depth can be secured through the regular] 
procedure of employing a ring chiller. This is answered by pointing out 
that while the depth of chill secured by regular methods was satisfactory] 
there was a tendency toward formation of a coarse or open motte 
portion between chill portion and the gray iron structure, unless al 





conditions mentioned previously were right. (Please turn to page 264) 
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Fig. 9—Routine drop test is 
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“Casting directors” are an old story to Bing Crosby, so it’s not surprising to find him in the casting business as part owner, with his 
brother, Larry (left), of the Major Aircraft Foundry Corp., Puente, Calif. 


ARRY CROSBY and his brother, the famous Bing, are foundrymen; Larry through 
! , an accident before the fact, and Bing through what may be termed investment 
after the fact. 

The fact was and is an aluminum foundry, the Major Aircraft Foundry Corp., of 
740 W. Valley Blvd., Puente, Calif. Puente is a village not far from Hollywood where 
the Crosby brothers also have some major investments. 

Before the war, Puente was noted chiefly for the quality products of its truck farmers. 
Now it is beginning to bristle with smokestacks—exclamation points amid pastoral 
orange groves to mark the end of Southern California’s rustic era as its new industrial 
growth sets in. 

The Puente foundry has long since ceased to be just another casual item in the 
Crosbys’ copious investment portfolio. They have discovered in it and in the techniques 
it uses a high degree of interest quite aside from the fiscal sort. In a word, these two 
dealers in and masters of glamour have discovered that their (Please turn to page 188) 
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Want Uniform Color on Bronze 


Q.—We are interested in methods for cleaning and se- 
curing a uniform copper-like finish on small bronze cast- 
ings. Our interest is twofold, and might be divided as 
follows: First, a tumbling or similar method of giving 
some degree of smoothness and uniformity to rough or 
finished castings. Second, in producing a uniform color 
by dipping. 

A.—Use of the tumbling process for cleaning and burn- 
ishing nonferrous castings to obtain a smooth surface has 


been practiced for years where it is not essential that 






HAW 


the castings retain sharp edges. A newer development 
is the tumbling barrel using a stream of water and sand 
under high pressure. Combination of sand and water 
effectively cleans the castings. In the regular tumbling 
barrel method, the barrel is partly immersed in water, 
and filled almost to capacity with castings and cleaning 
stars or balls. In some foundries the scouring or burnish- 
ing agent is spills, skimmings, floor sweepings, screenings 
from the sand piles, etc. which also results in recovery 
of metallic content of those materials. The barrel is ro- 
tated for several hours until the desired cleaning and 
smoothness of surface are attained. 

In many cases the color developed in tumbling is satis- 
factory to the purchaser, but if not a further operation of 
dipping may be employed. A wide variety of dipping 
baths are used and generally are composed of various 
proportions of sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acids and water. One commonly used is composed of 
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1 gal H,SO,, 1 gal HNO; and 2 oz NaCl or HCl. 4 gy 
said to be fumeless contains 1 gal H.SO,, 3 Ib NaNO. 
(saltpeter), and 1 gal water. A fumeless bath useq in 


pears 0 
cupola 





Great Britain is composed of 1 gal water, 21 oz HNO,, poet 
oz H,SO,, 1 oz HCl, and 13 oz CrO,. In making up thos ction 

solutions the acid always should be added slowly to 4, with P 
water, and not vice versa as sulphuric acid creates hey - ac 
and will spatter badly if water is added to it. ried 


Since the baths operate rapidly in removing discolop.thould 
tions resulting from oxidation and other causes, the , ie , 
ings need be dipped only for a few seconds. The be 
ings then are rinsed in running cold water, followed }, Po 
immersion in hot water which aids in drying. Drying slo—W 
finished by rolling in sawdust. Tovprevent later tarnishing | gucce 4 


on exposure to the atmosphere you may find it advisable. xolytic 


to add a small amount of oil soap to the final hot water (4.—Pe 
rinse—about 1 oz to the gallon. That leaves a thin, j. linow 0 
visible soap film on the casting surface. xcept 
ther s 

Al . - . tc, S 
uminum Castings Are Pitted | jcnic 
Q.—Our small aluminum vacuum cleaner nozzles. appar jor tin 


ently perfect in the as-cast condition. develop pin hole | that th 
and one or more larger cavities when the surface is buffed e ele 
and polished. Is there anv paste or other materia} wi) 


e a : re to 
which these pits can be filled satisfactorily? 
- : onduc 
A.—We do not know of any commercial! material] designe) | 
a ‘ : =} Cast 
to repair surface defects on aluminum castings. In som | 
eee ae : ng ao 
instances solder may be rubbed over a hot casting an : 
iY ; . gceaure 
then wiped off. In other instances the defective arey)” id 
: , ; ' } molds 
are repaired by welding. However, from an examinatio 
made 


of the sample castings submitted for inspection, the so-| —, 
pearec 


lution of your problem is not a material to fill the cavities} 
in the castings, but a change in your melting and vo “8 
ing practice that will prevent the formation of the d erate 
fective areas. ee 
jo ‘ Manuf 
Ihe pin holes and the occasional larger cavities are|_,. 
formed by gas inclusion in the metal. This gas, in small yp 
or large amount, is absorbed by the metal if it is held] . ‘ 
too long or at too high a temperature in the furnace) Oa. 
Pin holes also result from the use of damp sand, sand’ . : 4 
that is rammed too hard, or sand with low permeability ‘ ey 


In some instances the method of manipulating and pow 
ing the metal is responsible. All turbulence should b 
The lip of the ladle or crucible should be he 


sed ( 


: ", gating 
avoided. | 
to ret: 


as close as possible to the top of the he} 

‘ . the m¢ 

sprue should be kept full with a steady unbroken stream| | ohi 
} graph 


sprue, and t 


during the pouring period. « 
Tho 
ecom 
Defect Caused by Damp Lining ,""" 
such ] 
Q.—We are forwarding several small gray iron casting 
showing a form of defect that leaves us puzzled as to tht 
cause. The molds are made on the bench in the ordinar 
routine manner. For no apparent reason some of the 
castings present small or large areas of small cavities after 
the first cut is taken in the machine shop. 


A.—From an examination of the castings and from formet| verse]; 


remov. 
retard: 
insulat 
clay 
sectinr 


experience we are inclined to the opinion that the holes} face o 
You majjor stul 





are caused by steam trapped in the metal. 
have noted a small ball or pellet in many of the holes the su 
That feature always is present in metal agitated by stea™; Mol 
The most probable cause of the trouble is a wet ladle prever 
lining. In some instances the steam impregnated met the ca 
comes from a wet, cold or hard cupola bottom and apjing us 
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A dish pears only in the first tap. When the sand bottom in the 
NaNO, own becomes heated and dry, the boiling action ceases. 
in the majority of instances the metal leaves the 


used in| However, The boili 
1e OlMIN, 


NOs, 64 cupola in a perfectly satisfactory condition. 
IP those| action commences when the metal comes into contact 
to thelwith a damp ladle lining. Most of the steam escapes, 
tes hea but a certain amount is trapped in the metal stream and 
arried into the mold. Metal in a 


iscolora.S¢hould not be poured into a mold. 





state of agitation 


he Cast. 


he Cast- | 


Wed }y 


Pours Copper in Metal Mold 


Tying is} We wou!d like to know whether copper can be cast 
ishing | successfully in metal molds. The copper is No. 1 elec- 


lvisabla.trolytic copper. 
t water (4.—Pouring of pure copper is difficult at best, and we 


hin, jp. f no one who is casting the pure metal successfully 


know O 
xcept those in the copper business, making billets and 
ther shapes for later processing into rods, tubes, sheets, 
te. $o-called pure casting copper which is cast for the 
ted chemical trade is, in reality, an alloy of copper with zinc 
for tin or both. Alloying percentages are kept low so 
. appar. : : 
n hole | that the color is almost that of pure copper. 
ui the electrical conductivity is impaired, and if the castings 


However, 


ia! with|are to be used for electrical purposes, the reduction in 


lconductivity must be taken into account by the designer. 


ae Casting of so-called pure copper into metal molds is be- 

n some ing done but eac h producer has developed a special pro- 
y — : : 

ng am} edure for gating the casting, and consequently has the 


© ateis! nolds made to his own design. Molds preferably are 


Lination | . ; , ‘ 3 . 
vatior made from gray iron high in graphite to withstand re- 


> cf. | . . . 
the so- peated heeting and cooling. Possibly you might be able 
a to use molds made of graphite or carbon machined from 
a electrodes of those materials. While somewhat fragile, 
ne de- 


with a little care in handling, they will serve satisfactorily. 


Manufacturers of permanent mold castings are rather 


ies arel_,: 
"treticent on methods. 
n small 


4 If you wish to attempt to make copper castings in 
is heldj 


permenent molds, you will find that there are a number 


urnace} *, ; on 
1 of details which must be considered carefully. Those 
, Sand : ; ‘cae 
St incnde mold wall thickness which regulates the rapidity 
ability : ‘ ° ° 
it which heat is absorbed from the casting, the coating 
your ° . 
used on the mold face, and as previously mentioned, the 
uld be! see ; ; ; 
hel gating and risering system. Some of the coatings used 
ve hel ; , 
1 th to retard heat transference from the metal poured into 
nd the a 
the mold are chalk or refractorv clay suspended in water, 
stream 


} szaphite suspended in water, oil or gasoline. 
Those.coatings can only be applied thinly since if they 
become thick there is a tendency toward flaking or crack- 
ing ing off, and it is rather difficult to patch the coatings at 
such points. 
asting 
to the 
dinar} 
of the 


1s afte, clay mixture, is applied to the outside of the mold or the 
section is heated bv apnlication of a gas flame. Con- 
formet} versely, if more rapid chilling is desired, the radiating sur- 
holes} face of the mold mav be increased by use of thin ribs 
1 majjorstuhs or pins, and by blowing a stream of cold air over 
holes. jthe surface. 
steam; Molds must be operated at a temperature sufficient to 
ladle prevent cold shuts, but not so high that solidification of 
metaijthe casting is retarded to any degree. Preliminary heat- 
id apfing usually is accomplished by gas flames, and regula- 


Consequently the whole coating must be 
removed and a new one put on. Hence, if considerable 
retardetion of heat extraction is desired at some point the 


insulating material which may be an asbestos or asbestos- 
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tion of the mold temperature is controlled by the adjust- 
ment of the cycle of pouring and cooliny. 


Color Aluminum Oxide Coating 


Q.—Could you tell us if there is a method of coloring 
aluminum? If there is please give us any information 
relative to procedure, whether it is patented, etc. 


4.—Aluminum and its alloys may be colored, and the 


method of accomplishing involves a number of operations. 
First the object is polished, buffed or sandblasted, de- 


pending upon the final appearance desired. The piece 


then is cleaned to remove any grease, and subjected 


to an electrolytic anodizing process which develops a 


heavy oxide coating. The coated object is removed from 
the anodizing bath and colored by any three methods. 
One the immersion in a dilute dve bath of the desired 
color. The second involves treating the anodized object 


by pickling in an organic acid or salt, sodium borate, am- ‘ 


monium phosphate, sodi m borate, ere.. and then im- 


mersing in a basic dye. Third method emplovs inorganic 
pigment ind usually involves double coating. 
For example, the object dipped in lead acetate fol'owed 
or dichromate will give yellow; 


materials, 


= 


by potassium chromate 
orange is developed with potassium antimony] tartrate 
followed by hydrogen sulphide, et 

It is that use 
medium follows the same pattern as for fabrics in that 
fading after a period, and that for more, per- 


manent results mineral pigmenting is preferable, although 


Cc. 4, 
said of organic dyes as the coloring 


occurs 


the color range and appearance are not quite as brilliant. 
We believe that coloring processes relating to aluminum 
coloring are covered by patents, and suggest that you 


look into that phase before proceeding. 


GANGWAY! 


By J. A. Patterson 























*-You wouldr.’t da-,e!l’’ 
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Castings Centrifugally 
Poured Are Porous 


Q.—We have been pouring centrifugal 
castings in silver, gold and metals in- 
cluded in the copper field, and we find 
that we have developed porosity in our 
finished product. Do you have available 
any information on the problem of 
spruing or gating these objects? Has 
there been published or is there avail 
able any data with reference to the speed 
and kick-off power necessary for success- 
ful centrifugal casting? Also has any 
description been published on commer- 
cial centrifugal practices employed? 
A.—Your question relative to dif- 
ficulties encountered in centrifugal cast- 
ing is not clear as to whether you are 
doing the work experimentally, or you 
have been engaged in it for some time. 
However, from other information re- 
quested it appears that you are just be- 
ginning, While you do not mention 
what mold material you are u ing, it 
probably is a plaster of paris or gypsum- 
base, since that is satisfactory for most 
nonferrous metals and alloys. Without 
a specimen to examine, we can only 
hazard some guesses as to what is 
causing the porosity you mention. One 
of the first which mind is 
whether or not the mold is absolutely 
dry when the metal is poured. Air 
drying is not sufficient, since consider- 
able water still is contained in the plaster 
even though it looks and feels dry. Mold 
must be heated at a temperature high 
enough and long enough to drive off all 
moisture. Temperatures may range from 
600 to 1300° F, and the time from 8 
or 10 to 2% hr; the least time is used with 
the highest temperature, 

Another consideration is 
not the mold sufficient venting or 
porosity to carry off gases which 
might be generated by molten metal in 
contact with the mold material. If you 
are using straight plaster it should be 
opened up through use of fibrous talc 
in the ratio of about 4 lb plaster to. Lb lb 
tale. Another possibility for porosity 
might be melting conditions which re- 
sult in gas absorption by the metal or 
alloy being melted. Absorbed gases are 
held in solution until just before solidifi- 
cation, when they are released. Gener- 
ally gassed metal is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of pinholes on the surface or 
just under the skin. 

So far as we know there are no hard 
and fast rules pertaining to gating of 
centrifugal castings other than to get 
the metal into the cavity rapidly with- 
out turbulence. Like any other method 


comes to 


whether or 
has 
any 


of casting, gating will have to be pre- 
dicated on experience and by experi- 
ment. Gates should be large enough 


but not too large, since that is a waste 
of metal. In some cases, it may be ad- 
visable to extend the gate beyond the 
casting into a small pocket or blind riser. 
First metal goes through the cavity carry- 
ing any dross or dirt into the pocket, 
where it is retained. Clean metal then en- 
ters the cavity. 

Speed of rotation of the mold may 
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vary over wide limits, according to avail- 
able information as discussed by Dr 
|. E. Hurst in “Centrifugal Castin: 
Speeds” which appeared in the April and 
June, 1945, issues of THe Founpry. 
Range may be from 1000 to 3600 surface 
feet per minute, The latter 
used in small dental-type casting ma- 
chines calculated on the maximum dia- 
meter of the mold about the 
axis of rotation. A number of articles 
have been published in THe Founpry on 
production of castings by the centrifugal 
method and include: 

“Producing Nonferous Castings Cen- 
trifugally”, by Zeuhlke, October, 1942; 
“Casts Steel Centrifugally”, by Donoho, 
April, 1943; “Centrifuging After The 


speed is 


cavities 


Mold Is Filled”, by Wright and Caine, 
“Steel 


Johnson, 


Are Cast 
1943; 


Sheaves 
June, 


May, 1943; 
Centrifugally”, 





“Pours Steel in Cores Spun Vertically”, 
by Baumer, July, 1943; “Ford Casts 
Cylinder Barrels Centrifugally”, August, 
1943; “Hydraulic Drive Spins Steel 
Casting Machines,” by Bremer, Novem- 
ber, 1943, and “It Can Be Cast Centri- 
fugally”, by Putchinski, August, 1944. 


Iron Composition Is Not 
Suitable for Disks 


Q.—Gray iron disks, %4-in. thick and 12 
inches diameter, machined on the rim 
and on both faces, have been rejected on 
account of minute holes on the surface. 
The disks are used for polishing dia- 
monds. Small imperfections may cause 
the diamonds to crack or work loose 
in the holders. We are forwarding a piece 
of a casting for your inspection and for 
an opinion on the probable cause of 
the trouble. 


A.—In contrast to many inquiries and to 
many forms of defects that bring up more 
questions than a guessing contest, one 
look at the machined face and the frac- 
tured section is sufficient to show that 
the composition of the metal is at fault. 
Instead of being close and fine grained, 
it is coarse and open grained. It is nice 
machinable iron, quite suitable for a va- 
riety of uses, but entirely unsuitable for 
polishing disks. It is too high in carbon 
and silicon. These elements can be re- 
duced and adjusted by addition of steel 





to the cupola charge. By reducing ty 
analysis to almost the chilling stage, the 
face of the casting will polish like silver 
In fact it is an open question if ap im. 
proved type of casting could not be pro. 
duced, by casting the face against g chil 
ana finishing the surface by grinding, 


Wants To Color Bronze 
For Final Finish 


Q.—We would like to color or tint bronze 
to obtain a lasting finish, and will] appre. | 
ciate some information on how it is dong 
Also is there any book which goes | 
thoroughly into art bronze work? 
A.—Coloring of metals and alloys tp 
obtain the desired effect requires some | 
skill and practice since the variation jy 
copper content has considerable influeng 
on the results. In some cases it my 
be necessary to give the object a this 
plating of copper to obtain a unifom 
color. For best results it is absolutely 
necessary that the object be clean, agg | 
preliminary to coloring it should 
cleaned in an alkali, vapor degreasing 
or other bath to remove oils, etc., and 
rinsed carefully. Then it should be gives 
a pickle or acid dip in a dilute solutigg | 
of sulphuric and nitric acids, and agaig 
rinsed carefully to remove all traces | 
acid. 

The piece is ready for coloring, an 
the solution to be used will depend on th 
desired color. For obtaining what § 
termed a patina or somewhat greenish | 
color try a solution composed of 3 @ 
copper nitrate, 6 oz ammonium chloridg 
5 oz calcium chloride, and water to mak 
] gal. Use at room temperature, Im 
merse object and allow to dry after re} 
moval from solution. Several dippings 









may be required to develop desired 
depth of color. A brown color that 
often is employed with brasses and 


bronzes can be produced by immersing 
the object in a sulphide bath containing) 
1% to 2 oz of or potassium 
sulphide or ammonium polysulphide to 
the gallon of water. Solution is used 
at about 175 F. After removing objed; 
from bath it should be rinsed and dried 
In most cases it is advisable to lacqual 
the coating to The only 
book we can recall on coloring proce: 
dure is “Metal Coloring and Finishing 
by Hugo Krause. 


sodium 


preserve it. 


Considers Production of 
Experimental Melts 


Q.—We are considering the installatior 
of a small melting furnace for exper: 
mental purposes. If the project is com 
pleted our idea is to make small melts 
of various types of iron alloys, cast them 
into test specimens and put them through 
various types of destructive and. non-de 
structive tests to prove their worth. De 
you think it advisable to use an electric 
furnace or crucible type unit for the 
work? 

A.—An easy reply to your question rela- 
tive to small melting units would be® 


(Concluded on page 120) 
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LET THIS TABLE BE YOUR GUIDE 
ie) TO S IMPORTANT BENEFITS OF 








1 of Use this handy table. 
It’s a useful guide to help you pick the 

Ss right alloy cast iron for each point of 

sllation stress of wear in your equipment. 

experi: It’s surprising how much improvement heat treat hardenability, grain refinement 
$ COM can be made with the right metal in the and improved machinability. 

is right place. Nickel imparts strength, hardness, 
hrough Especially suited to agricultural uses, toughness and resistance to wear and to 
- de. Nickel cast irons afford resistance to wear, corrosion. 

th. Do to impact, and to growth at elevated tem- Consultation on the use of alloys con- 
slectrie peratures. taining Nickel in your product or equip- 
or the In addition, these cast irons possess ment is invited. 

po THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., new vorxs.n.». 
be . NC., NEW YORK 5,N.Y, 
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ask how much money you are willing to 
spend. If the idea is to keep the cost at 
the minimum, the oil-fired crucible 
furnace probably would be the logical 
choice. However, if cost is secondary 
then you might purchase a small elec- 
tric arc furnace, or a small high fre- 
quency induction furnace. Your attention 
is directed to what you expeci to accomp- 
lish by the proposed testing. Presumably 
you desire to develop better iron alloys 
which can be made into castings superior 
to those now available, and in that case 
it seems to us that it would be wise. to 
use the same type of melting unit for the 
pilot work that you will in commercial 
production. 

The reason for this suggestion is that 
you will find it much easier to obtain 
reproducible results. In other words, 
with an electric or crucible furnace you 
will be able to exert much closer con- 


trol of composition, temperature and 
atmospheric conditions during melting 


than you can in a cupola, and the re- 
sults obtained from metal melted in each 
will not necessarily be comparable. 


Small Castings Not Made 
From All Steel Mix 


Q.—Under normal conditions a great 
deal of steel scrap, but very little gray 
ion scrap comes out of the railroad 
yards. Is it practical to melt this steel 
scrap in the cupola and pour it into small 
castings 2 to 5 pounds in weight and 
% tu %: in. in thickness? How would the 
strength of these castings compare wi-.h 
the strength of plain gray iron castings? 

A.—Sy.uthetic cat iron is made from 
94 per cent 4.5 per cent ferro 
silicon and 1.5 per cent ferromanganese. 
However briefly, the answer is no. It is 
neither commercial nor practical to melt 
an all steel charge ia the cupola and 
pour the resulting metal into small cast- 
‘lhe metal could be melted and 
poured, but the castings wou'd be sv 
hard and brittle they would be of no 
practical use. Steel in varying amounts 
added to the usual cupsla charge of pig 
iron and gray scrap, increases the 
strength of the resulting metal, provided 
the analysis of the metal conforms to 
definite specifications. Thickness of sec- 
tion is one cf the principal factors affect- 
ing the analysis. Metal from the same 
cupola mixture will be white and hard 


steel, 


ings. 


iron 


in a thin casting, and gray and ma- 
chinable in a thick casting. 
The second main factor that affects 


the result is the relative proportion of 
combined and free or graphitic carbon. 
Ia the molten state the carbon is all in the 
combined When this metal i; 
poured into a thin mo!'d or a chill mold 
where it is cooled quick!y, the carbon 
remains in the combined form and the 
metal has a dense white fracture and is 
exceedingly hard. This property is taken 
advantage cf in the manufacture of car 


form 


wheels, rolling mill rolls, and other 
castings subjected to severe wear or 
abrasion in service. Where a certain 


amount of the combined carbon is con- 
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verted to free or graphitic carbon by the 
action of silicon in the mixture, the 
character of the iron is changed. 

Carbon coatent of miscellaneous steel 
scrap varies from 0.10 per cent in horse- 
shoes and plate clippings, to 0.70 per 
cent in rails. In the cupola this metal 
absorbs carbon from the coke up to 
about 2.50 per cent. Assuming that the 
steel form: 25 per cent of the charge, 
the remaiainz? 75 per cent has to be ad- 
justed to bring the total charge to the 
correct analysis for the desired castings. 
For the castings you have in mind the 
approximate analysi: would be: TC 2.99 
per cent, Si 2.59 per cent, Mn 1.00 per 
cent, S 0.10, P 0.10 per cent. 


Core Cuts Through One 
Surface of Casting 


Q.—We are forwarding a small bell- 
shaped brass casting 3 in. diameter and 
2 in, high oa which our loss is high. 
The moids are made on a machine with 
ten patterns on a plate in a 12 x 16-in. 
flask, 3 in. cope and 3 in. drag. 

A.—The cause of the defect is quite 
plain; the core has cut through on one 
side, but a checkup on the equipment, 
method of maki..g the mold and pouring 
the metal will be necessary to decide 
which factor in the sequence of produc- 
tion is responsible. If all the castings show 
the .ame defect, it is reasonable to assume 
that patterns are at fault. If some of 
the castings are good and some are bad, 
we may dismiss the pattern theory and 
low k elsewhere. 

The first and mot probable cause of 
the trouble is loosely fitting flask pins. 
A y-in. play in the flask guides would 
shut off most of the mold cavity on one 
side. If the mo!d is made in a snap flask, 
there is slight shift 
between cope and drag while the molder 


a possibility of a 


is carrying the completed mold from 
the machine to the f'oor. 
A somewhat remote, but still possible 



































Metcl is introduced to each bell mold 
through two gates to prevent side pres- 
sure against the core 

















cause of the trouble, is the practic 
of placing all molds on tilted racks } 
fore they are filled with metal, 

represents excellent practice jp a | 
instances, but with this particular « . 
ing it is dangerous. The metal fills the 
low side cf the molds first and exert 
enough p:essure to push or tip the oreeg 
sand cores slightly out of place, thug 
shutting off the normal space op the 
side. ; 
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oppcsite 





If the mold is made flange up and the 
core is suspended from the cope, jt will 
be necessary to use two, three of fou 
nails to support the sacd. These nails 
stiffen the ccre and prevent a pushover 
Nails also should be used for reinforce 
ment in the core where the mold is made ; 
flange down, that is with the entire oy 
side part of the mold in te cope and with 
the green sand core standing on the drag, | 
Where the individual mold cavities | 
filled through a single gate, the meyj 
rises higher on one side than on te 
other and has a tendency to push the | 
core to one side. The metal should enty 
the mold through gates x 
shown in the accompanying sketch in ay 
adjoining column. 
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Information Desired on | 


Making Plow Points | 


Q.—We shall appreciate information » | Again 
the following points in relation to the} foundr 
manufacture of plows: 1—Are the m-| The 
jority of plows in the United States, that} 

is the point and the remainder below the foundr 
beam, made of cast iron or steel? 2—] ones. 
What is the best cupola mixture for the during 
points and for frame between the bear 

and the point? 3—How are the points many 
sharpened after they ire worn? 4— How| they n¢ 





are the castings molded? Are the points Repe 
whi wie & dao ) nich 
chille di 5 -What kin f paint or varnish} bayer 
is applied to impart the shiny blue color . 
to the points? 6—Do you know of any| Pames 
book devoted to the subject of plow; Roye 
manufacture? foundr 
A.—Generally speaking, the point of conditi 
most plows is cast iron. Landsides, mol - 
An i 


boards and standards vary with diderer 
plows. In most walking plows the stan] their re 
dard is malleable. Landside and mold| Sand ( 
board are cast iron. 2 and 4—These tw 
features are too extensive to be covered 
in the space at our disposal. We are en- reduce 


closing tear sheets from the May, 1942, pare n 


Royer ' 


istue of 1HE Founpry, deiailing methods Royer 
and materials employed in a prominent 

plow manufacturing plant in this coum and gri 
try. Chills are incorporated in the drags} @resul 
of the plow point molds, 3—Concavé] The, 
plow points are self sharpening. When 

the other types become blunt or wom, foundr 
they are discarded. 5—Practically any}ing tyy 
of the prominent paint companies are ! 
position to supply a special lacquer tot 
imparting the blue finish color to plow 





points. 6—We do not know of any book 
dealing with the subject of p!ow manu 
facture. Descriptions of plant layouts, 
and the methods and materials employed 
in plow manufacturing plants, have been 
presented in THe Founpry on many © 
casions. 


RI 
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Model “NC-4” for average to large job- 
bing shops. 12 to 16-tons per hour. 
































d enter | 
ites ag 
h in ay 


on 
is il 
ion @» | Again we must pause to express our appreciation to the many 
to the! foundries which are using Royer Sand Separators and Blenders. 
1¢ ™-| The list not only contains the names of America’s outstanding 
me a foundries, but also includes a host of medium-sized and smaller 
1? 9-| ones. Hundreds of foundries have installed their first Royers 
for the! during the past year. Others have used the same machines for 
"Dea many years, and we hear from them only at rare intervals when 


points 
—How| they need new parts. 





points} Repeat orders are quite common in the list. Some foundries 
varnish ‘ . ‘ 
ie have re-ordered Royers as many as five times. There are com Model “HiB-3” les peeemieetaiian shane. | 
of agy| panies with twenty or more. 7% to 10-tons per hour: Model “NB-4” | 


(4 wheels), 7 to 10-tons per hour. 


plow; Royers last so long because they were designed by practical 
foundrymen, and built for many years of service under severe 

int - conditions. 
‘sel An imposing number of foundries are including the Royer in 
> stan | their re-conversion plans, availing themselves of the “Six Point” 
mold Sand Conditioning which the Royer alone provides. Too, the 
eo | Royer will be an important factor in postwar profits because it 
re en teduces costs. One man with this inexpensive machine can pre- 
1942,|pare more sand than a gang using other methods. And the 



















—_ Royer provides better sand; the kind that reduces discount losses 

coun | ad greatly improves casting surface quality, with A 

drags} resultant reduction in cleaning room costs. SOs 

waa There’s a Royer model and size for every 7 eb i 

— foundry requirement. Ask for Catalog 744 show- 46 sehealy The Royer. Jr. for small grey iron and 
y any}ing typical foundry installations. % ne nonferrous foundries—2 to 5-tons per 
are in bn 

er for . 

} nlow 

y book 

manu- 

iyouts, 
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Roger W. Griswold Jr., the first pres <a 
dent of the newly-formed Northwester, 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the AFA 
foundry superintendent of the Griswol 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. Born in Erie, Mr 
Griswold was graduated from the Ba} 
son Institute of Business Administrag; : 
Boston, in 1939, and shortly thereafte, 
started work in the shop and foundry of 
the Griswold company He was ap. 
pointed foundry superintendent in 1943 
Mr. Griswold was prominent in 4 
organization of the Northwestern Penn. 
sylvania Chapter last spring 









ARRY G. McMURRY, since Feb- 

ruary on special assignment foun- 

dry work for the Buick Motor 
Division, Flint, Mich., has been appoint- 
ed foundry manager for General Motors 
Holdens Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, and 
will leave for Melbourne shortly after 
the first of the year to supervise layout 
and construction of a new automotive 
gray iron and malleable foundry there. 
Born in Jackson, Tenn., he studied me- 
chanical engineering at Lambuth Col- 
lege in Jackson and in 1927 joined Buick, . - 
serving there continuously with the ex- sistant superintendent of Plant Six 
ception of two years at the foundry of ©! later. Subsequent positions were| 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. De- Plant engineer, assistant chief inspector] 
troit. At Buick he was associated suc- for the division, and in 1931 he wa 
cessively with the time department, lab- made superintendent of the Delco Remy] 
HARRY G. McMURRY oratory and foundry, holding various po- 87? ‘7°? foundry. Advanced ay the} 
sitions in the latter division including superintendency of Fisnt Six in 10§ 
shakeout foreman and assistant metal- Mr Dollens became superintendent 
lurgist. Mr. McMurry was instrumen- the company’s new aluminum foundry 
tal in organizing the Saginaw Valley 1941, and with the opening of the ae 
Chapter of the AFA and was secretary in ford, Ind., aluminum foundry in 1943 
its first year, currently being chairman. he was named geneva! superintendent 
Until leaving for Australia he has head- nonferrous foundries. A year ago v 


. was made a member of the staff of O. \ 
quarters at General Motors Overseas Di- 7 . oe 
7 , Badgley, Delco Remy general manager 
vision, Detroit. He 


and appointed manager of Delco Remy 
+ + . battery operations. In his new positior 
Mr. Dollens succeeds James H. Smith 
G, A. England, New York sales agent, who has been transferred to the staff 
American Car & Foundry Co., has been of W. C. Williams in Detroit 
appointed manager of foundry sales. Mr. 


B. A. Dollens, who recently was 
pointed general manager of the Sag. 
inaw Malleable Iron Division, Saging, 
Mich., has been associated with Gey. 
eral Motors Corp. divisions since 1995 
when he was graduated from Purdy 
University. Joining the Delco Reg 
Division, Anderson, Ind, as a layout may | 
he became a foreman in 1927 and a 


England attended the University of Mis- 6 ° ¢ 
souri, and joined American Car & Found- 
r Co., i 923, as assiste ‘hemist in , , 
9 -~y 2 l ~ i oe ch -, W. D. Bailey Jr., recently sales man- 
> Sf. 0 , ‘ > > , ss - ) 
1€ ouls ounary, subsequently r€ ager of V estlectric Castings Inc L ‘ 


coming chief chemist, assistant to man- 
ager of foundries, and in November, 
1944, he was transferred to New York 
G. A. ENGLAND as sales agent. (Continued on page 124) 


Angeles, has been appointed vice presi- 


dent and general manager of th m- 
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WirtH today’s peak demand for Woodward pig iron, 
it is impossible to maintain any stock of merchant iron. 


Making pig iron is not like pouring coffee from an 
urn. Production schedules must be planned carefully 
ahead. 


We earnestly request our good friends in the 
foundry trade to notify us of their needs and particular 
specifications as far in advance as possible—not less 
than two weeks ahead and as much more as can be 


given. 


During this abnormal period it is only by this close 
co-operation that we can give the service to which you 
are entitled on— 





Uniform WOODWARD IRON 
WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


WOODWARD, ALABAMA 
Independent Since 1883 


td evelsl ae EloPA-Ae 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 1515 First National Building 


Birmingham, Alabama 
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(Continued from page 122) 
pany. Ile has been a-suciated with the 
company si.ce 1941, and for the preced- 
ing six years was with the Pacific Met- 
als Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Bailey served 
as president of the Southern California 
Chapter, AFA, last year. 
succeeded as sales manager of Westlec- 
tric by Edmund VY. Linsenbard. 


He has been 


Roy W. Bennett, until recently foun- 
dry engineer, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales and research, Foundry Di- 
vision, the Metro-Nite Co., Milwaukee. 
Mr. Bennett’s previous connections in- 
clude Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit, 
and American Steel Foundries, Indiana 
Ilarbor, Ind. 


Lt. Col. Leroy E. Everett, after more 
than three years with the Army Air 
Forces, has been relieved from active 
duty and has joined Lester B. Knight & 
Associates, Chicago, foundry engineers 
and consultants. Colonel Everett en- 
tered ihe foundry industry in 1921 with 
American Steel Foundries at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. In 1925 he joined the 
Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago, as 
research engineer, and two years later 
went with Illinois Clay Products Co. as 
foundry envineer. In 1931 he was made 
supeiintendent of the steel foundry of 
the Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birming- 
ham. Two years lter he went to Los 
Angeles as superintendent of the War- 
man Steel Casting Co., and in 1934 re- 
turned to the Stockham company in the 
same capacity. In 1937 Colonel Everett 
joined the Key Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
to build, install and manage its new steel 
foundry. Four years later he redesigned, 
re-equipped and then operated the gray 
iron foundry of the Kaukauna Machine 
Corp., Kaukauna, Wis., until called to 
active duty with the army. His military 
duties the first two years consisted of 
designing and building repair facilities 
in England for the 8th Air Force, while 
more recently he was commanding officer 


ROY W. BENNETT 


of the 479th supply depot, later enlarged 
to form the o.Yth air service group. 
Colonel Everett was active in forming 
the Birmingham Chapier of the AFA, 
and is a past chairman of the St. Louis 
District Chapter. 


° 


Arthur II. Suckow, elected chairman 
of the Western New York Chapter, AFA, 
for 1945-46, is metallurgist fur the Sym- 
ington-Gould Corp., Depew, N. Y. Mr. 
Suckow first entered the inspection de- 
partment of the Gould Coupler Co., 
then was placed in the physical te_ting 
department and subsequently was trans- 
ferred to the chemical laboratory, where 
he became chief chemist. During this 
time he also studied metallurgy at night 
school. The Gould organization later 
was merged with the T. H. Symington 
Co., and since 1926 Mr, Suckow has 
been metallurgist for Symington-Gould. 
Ile has been active in the Western New 
York Chapter, serving last year as vice 
chairman. He is also a past director of 
the Buffalo Chapter, ASM. During the 
late war he was a member of the Cast 
Armor Development Group. 


+ 


W. H. Wezel has been appointed 
chief metallurgist, Production Foundries 
Division, Jackson Industries Inc., Birm- 
ingham. A graduate of Wabah Col- 
lege, Mr, Wezel joined Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill., in 1935, and sub- 
sequently worked as foreman in charge of 
cupola operation, assistant metallurgist 
and foundry research engineer. In 1943 
he joined American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York, as_ metallurgist, remaining 
there until his recent appointment at 
Jackson Industries. 


* 


Howard L. Creps, assistant sales man- 
ager, Frank Foundries Corp., Moline, 
Ill., since 1937, has been transferred 
to the Muncie, Ind., plant, as resident 
sales manager. Mr. spent ten 
years in the gray iron foundry of Gale 
Mfg. Co., Albion, Mich., before joining 


Creps 


LT. COL. L. E. EVERETT 


Frank Foundries. William C. Bell, fy 
Ucsigus CUMINCCT, Jol Vevre Har 
Works, East Moline, Ill. ue 
ceeds Mr. Creps as aysistant sale 
manager 


lhivaay 


vester 


J. L. Lessman has be 


ippointed gen. 
eral molding foreman 


in the high alloy 
heat and corrosion-resistant steel depart. 
ment, American Steel Castings Co., New. 
ark, N. J. Mr. Le sm was formerly 
associated with the Fo:t Pitt Stee] Cast. 
ing Co., McKeesport, Pa 
successively 

ing foreman, 
gineer and electric furna 


where he Wac 
ven ral m Id. 
foundry ep. 


melter, 


engaged a 


metallurgist 


7 . 


Frank E. Walling, acting manager f 
the Lewis Foundry & Machine Division 
of Blaw-Knox Co., Groveton, Pa, hos 
been made president and general map. 
ager of the division. Mr. Walling , 
graduate of Lehigh University, wag a. 
sociated with Lukens Steel Co., Coates. 
ville, Pa., and the Carnegie-lIIlinois Steel 
Corp., Duquesne, Pa., before joining 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division jy 
1941. Ile has held the positions of as. 
sistant to the manager, vice president jp 
charge of operations and acting map 
ager of the division, since that time 


+ ° ° 


James W. Jackson, recently superin- 
tendent in charge of the chilled ca 
wheel and brass foundries of Griffin 
Wheel Co.’s Tacoma, Wash., plant has 
been made sales agent for the company 
in the Northwest. He has been succeeded 
by James F. Dolansky, formerly molding 
room foreman at Griilin’s Salt Lake City 
plant. Mr. Jackson has been with the 
company more than 30 years, starting in 
the cupola room at Chicago. After sery- 
ing as foreman there until 1918, he was 
transferred to Denver as assistant superin- 
tendent, and in 1924 went to Kansas 
City in the same capacity. He was made i 
superintendent at Tacoma in 1925, placed 
in charge of Cleveland Production Qo, 
Cleveland, in 1930, and returned to Te 
coma in 1939. Mr. Dolansky also started 


(Continued on page 128) 
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HAD A word For Ir / 


Some forms, eh? Noah Webster says 
UNIFORM means “having the same form.” 
We make no claims for the beauty of 
DAYTON OILS, but we do claim that the 
UNIFORM quality and unvarying per- 
FORMance will help you produce flawless 
castings. Try DAYTON OILS and form 
your own opinion. We'll rest our case on 
results. 








You NAME it...and 


WHEELABRAT OR 


CLEANS it 


MALL, fragile castings . . . huge, bulky castings . . . complicated, 

cored castings . . . none of these is an obstacle to cleaning by the air- 
less Wheelabrator. In fact, the list of work now being Wheelabrated 
covers almost the entire field of metal products. 


This universal application of the Wheelabrator springs from its fast, cost- 
reducing performance and the perfection of its cleaning. The Wheel- 
abrator throws a storm of more than 280,000 shot or grit per second that 
no scale or surface dirt can withstand. The result is a clean, bright 
finish right down to virgin metal. This speeds up machining and grind- 
ing . . . lengthens tool life . . . simplifies inspection . . . improves appear- 
ance .. . provides a perfect bond for final finishing. 


Wheelabrating also eliminates the costly expense of generating com- 
pressed air and the need for pressure tanks, piping, compressors, nozzles, 
mixing chambers, air receivers, etc. In doing this it affects tremendous 
savings in horsepower, often as much as 80%. 


These are only a few of the many ways in which Wheelabrating improves 
cleaning operations and efficiency. A survey of your problem, plus 
cleaning tests in our factory laboratory, will enable us to give you a 
complete report on how Wheelabrating can be of specific help to you. 
Why not write us today? 





R. R. car wheels 
Propeller blades 
Propeller hubs 
Bearings 
Carburetors 
Sheaves 
Sprockets 
Crankshafts 
Steering knuckles 
Bathtubs 
Sanitary ware 
Cylinder blocks 
Radiator sections 
Crankcases 
Lathe beds 

Axles and housings 
Engine cases 
Furnace castings 
Brake drums 
Stove iron 
Meter cases 
Permanent magnet’ 
Tubing 

Steel sheet 
Valves 

Pump housings 
Bicycle parts 
Billets 
Connecting rods 
Clutch springs 
Zinc die castings 
Chains 

Fuel pumps 
Gear cases 
Engine castings 
Motor frames 
Transmitter cases 











Piston pins and rings 
Shoe lasts 

Lamp bases 
Palnuts 

Pinions 

Bearing races 
Coil springs 
Locomotive flues 
Truck wheels 
Leaf springs 
Pipe fittings 
Pliers, wrenches 





FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 


505 S. BYRKIT ST. MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST EQUIPMENT 














(Continued from page 124) 

at Chicago, as an office boy in 1920, 
later serving in various capacities until 
he was transferred to the molding room 
as assistant foreman in 1934. ‘lhe fol- 
lowing year he went to Detroit as molding 
room foreman, and in 1940 was assigned 
to Salt Lake City in the same capacity. 


> ° . 


J. H. MeNulty, until recently senior 
inspectiag officer of divi_ions operations 
in the United States for the Tanks and 


Mechanical Transport Division, United 
Kingdom and Canada, Ottawa, Ont., 
has been appointed works manager, 


Canada Electric Castinzs Ltd., Orillia, 
Ont. Mr. McNulty atte.ded St. Catha- 
rines Collegiate Institute and Vocational 
School, St. Catharines, Ont., and com- 
pleted a four-year course in engineering 
at General Motors Institute of Techno- 


logy, Flint, Mich. Fiom 1954 to 140 
he was associated with the Malleable 
Iron Foundry Division, McKinnon In- 


dustries Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., as 
foreman of the annealing and casting 
processing departments and later as 
ass.stant to the foundry superintendent. 


o . ° 


Guy J. Coffey has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 
Since 1939 he had been manager of the 
Los Angeles district office of that com- 
pany. At one time Mr. Coffey was chief 
electrician of the Lima, O., piant ot the 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., and for 11 years 
staring in 1919 he was plant engineer of 
the Detroit Steel Casting Co. Following 
a short pei:iod with the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., he joined Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. in 1933 as a salesman in the 
Philadelphia branch, next was advanced 
to the Cleveland office and subsequently 
to managership of the West coast office. 


° ° ° 


Carl B. Johnson has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Johnson joined the company in 1942 as 
works audiior at the Depew, N. Y., plant, 
and was transferred to Rochester early 
in 1944 as assistant to the works man- 
ager. Prior to going with Symington- 
Gould he was assistant purchasing agent 
of American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 
Mr. Johnson is secretary-treasurer of the 
Rochester Chapter of the AFA. 


° ° . 


Donald E. Webster, American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co., has been appointed 
a director of the Rochester Chapter of 
the AFA to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Emest Van Billiard, 
Progressive Foundry Co, Mr. Webster 
formerly was secretary-treasurer of the 
chapter. 

. . . 
Mahlon A. Combs has been appointed 


assistant secretary of the industrial and 
commercial gas section, American Gas 


198 


Association, a newly-created post. A 
graduate of Stevens Institute of Lechno- 
logy, Mr. Cembs has 25 years of ex- 
perience in the gas industry. His most 
recent connection was the selection of 
sub-contractors for the production of 
ordnance products in the research and 
development department of American 
Type Founders Inc. 


. 7 


Ralph N. Schaper, works manager, 
Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., for the last five years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of op- 
erations, Westlectiic Castings Inc., East 
Los Angeles. Mr. Schaper served an 
apprenticeship in wood patternmaking 
at Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 





RALPH N. SCHAPER 


after which he attended University of 
Wisconsin. He then worked successive- 
ly at Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Pelton 
Steel Casting Co., Smith Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Lebanon Steel 
Foundry Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


and 


° 7 . 


R. E. Walsh has been appointed as- 
sistant manazer of the roll department, 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pittsburzh. A giaduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Mr. Walsh joined Con- 
tinental in 1936 and spent seven years 
in various capacities in the roll foundry 
before joining the sales organization. He 
will make his headquarters at Continen- 
tal’s Chicago Works, East Chicago, Ind. 


. . . 
Earl B, Pridmore recently became 
associated with International Molding 


Machine Co., Chicago, as plant super- 
intendent in charge of production. Mr. 
Pridmore attended Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and previously had 
been associated with the Pontiac and 
Buick divisions of General Motors Corp., 
with the former in the Detroit area and 
the latter in Chicago. 


. ° ° 


N. A. Doolittle has been appointed 
representative for Ampco Metal Inc., 
Milwaukee, in Oklahoma, Southern 
Kansas and Southwestern Missouri, for 
the sale of metal castings and other 
bronze specialties, with headquarters in 
Tulsa, Okla. W. W. Swan has been 
assigned a number of counties in south- 
eastern Texas in addition to his former 


territory comprising Louisiana Alabamj 
and Mississippi, 
+ . . 


William T. Kelly Jr., executive 
president of the Kellog Division 
Brake Shoe Co., New York sing 
1944, has been elected president fa 
1929 Mr Ke lly was trans. 
ferred from National Bearing Metals 
Corp., a subsidiary, to the purchasin 
department of American B:ake Shoe ( 
He became general purchasing agent in 


Vice 
Amer. 
ican 


division. In 





1940, a position he continues to hold 
J. F. Weller, formerly president of th 
Kellogg Division, has been appointed 
° C 
director of automotive sales. 

© * e 


Dr. Lloyd M. Joshel has been a 
pointed general purchasing agent, rf 
Dr. Joshel Way 
associated with the Chemicals Bureay, 
War Production Board from 1949 unt! 
recently. A graduate of University of 
lili..ois, he received his Ph. D. at Ohx 
State University and subsequently wih 
appointed a research chemist for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Velsicol Corp., Chicago 





7 SJ o 


Col. John Slezak, chief of the Chicago 
Ordnance District, recently was award. 
ed the Lezion of Merit for his develop. 
ment of a production forecastinz control 
which assisted the general staff in Stra- 
tegic planning of offensive action. Whep 
called to active duty in 1942, Colonel | 
Slezak was president, 
Works, Sycamore, IIl. 


> . « 





Turner Brass 





Albert Baron, assistant purchasing 
agent at the Whiting, Ind., plant, Fed. | 
erated Metals Division, American Smelt. | 
ing and Refining Co., for the last year, 
has been appointed purchasing agent | 
that plant. Mr. Baron 
ciated with Federated at New York and 
Detroit since 1928. 


° ¢ S 


had been asso- 


Harley C. Lee, recently in charge of | 
the technical department, Basic Magne- 
sium Inc., a former subsidiary of Basic 
Refractories Inc., Cleveland, has re- 
joined the latter company as vice pres- 
ident and technical director. 


° a + 


Joe Sheeketski has been granted a 
three-months’ leave of absence from his 
sales position with the Peninsular Grind- 
ing Wheel Co., Detroit, to become back- 
field coach at Notre Dame University 


> . . 


Herbert F. Scobie has left the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to join the na- 
tional office staff of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association in educational and 
promotional work. 








. « s 


Dr, Harry G. Mitchell, carbon prod- 
ucts consultant, War Production B 
since 1942, has returned to the Speet 


(Concluded on page 130) 
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Brass 
TRUCKS POWERED BY cost- 
SAVING PHILCO “THIRTY” 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


Now you can get the kind of indus- 
trial trucks war experience proved 
the safest, most flexible and mainte- 
nance-free — ELECTRIC TRUCKS! 
And you can power your trucks with 
| the greatest materials handling de- 

velopment since the fork-lift truck, 
| : itself -PHILCO “THIRTY”, the 


rk and | 


rge of 





Philce “Thirty” Industriel Storage Battery with 30% longer life! 
Truck Storage Battery gives : Pl: f h bi d d 

30% longer life and is identified an ow or ¢t . 1g emands 
by its distinctive red connectors. peace-time production will place on 
your materials handling equipment. 
Philco “Thirty” will give your trucks 
top capacity, p/us savings in mainte- 


ted a | FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 


ym. his 
nee STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT nance, depreciation and’ replace- 
—_ ments. Write today for new Cata- 


ity. - ; . 
Tune in The Radio Hall of Fame, with Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, logs giving specifications. 
Sundays, 6 P. M., EST; The Breakfast Club with Don McNeill, 9:45 A. M., PHILCO CORPORATION - STORAGE BATTERY 


Uni- 
EST, Monday through Friday — ABC (Blue) Network (Coast to Coast). DIVISION - TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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(Concluded from page 128) 
Carbon Co. and its affiliate, the Inter- 
national Graphite & Electrode Corp., 
St. Marys, Pa., as advertising manager 


for both organizations. 
. + . 


R. Bruce Rogers, until recently car 
foreman, American Refrigerator Transit 
Co., St. Louis, has been appointed works 
manager in charge of production, Mt. 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, II. 

+ ¢ + 
Dr. Francis C. Frary, director of re- 


search, Aluminum Co. of America, has 
been elected to receive the Perkin medal 
of the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. The presentation, to 
take place at a dinner meeting of the 
society in New York, Jan. 11, will be in 
recognition of Dr. Frary’s outstanding ac- 
complishments in the field of industrial 
research. 
+ . + 

George A. Pagonis resigned as 
superintendent of the magnesium sand 
foundry, Permanente Metals 


has 


casting 











Corp., Permanente, Calif., to begop 
manager of the permanent mold and 
magnesium sand casting foundries. Clark 





Co., Belmont, Calif 
quired from Dalmo Vict 
. + + 
G. H. Kann, president, Pittsburgh 
Crushed Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and gyb. 
sidiary companies, has been elected q 
member of the board of directors of the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Ay 
sociation, replacing M. F. Becker. who { 
recently resigned. 
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GRAY 


IRON CASTINGS 


Survive Atomic Bomb Blast 


By A. J. EDGAR 


Technical Advisor 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society 
Washington 


N THE rubbish of atom-bombed 
I Hiroshima, Assoeiated Press photo- 
graphers came upon familiar cast 
iron radiators. Surprised, perhaps, to 
find anything of original form in that 
devastated, desolate area, they photo- 
graphed them and, provided graphic 
evidence that gray cast iron has survived 
disintegration bombing. 
Close study of the AP wirephoto does 
not indicate that the bombed-out radia- 


tors were damaged in the least. There 
is no apparent crushing, shattering, 
warping or distortion, no fusion or 


melting, no sign of breakage or crack- 
ing; the radiators appear to be as perfect 


- 





as they were the day they were molded. 
Yet, around them everything is in ruins, 
smashed, twisted, mangled, pulverized— 
mute evidence of the terrific blasting 
power of the atomic bomb. 

The fusion, into a green, glassy coat- 
ing, of the high-silica soil of the bomb 
test area in New Mexico testifies to the 
searing temperatures, estimated at mil- 
lions of degrees, developed by the ex- 
plosion. Since gray iron melts at about 
2150F, it is probable that the radiators 


were not within the radius of the ex- 
treme temperatures, or were otherwise 
protected. 


The photograph evidences, however, 
that the radiators were within the field 
of the enormous pressure, shock and 
vibration generated by the searing blast, 
since all around them is flattened rub- 
ble. One possible explanation for the 


a | 


rte ike Sade 


i 


| 


fact that they escaped destruction is the | 
great capacity of gray iron to absop 
vibration. 
Gray cast iron is mmonly regarded ! 
a brittle material with little or gy 
ability to withstand shock. It is argued 
that it pulverizes when subjected 
the action of a high explosive, and thy 
it lacks the qualities necessary to with 
stand the rigors of war. In that rubble 
strewn of Hiroshima, however 
gray cast iron radiators appear to be the 
only structures that withstood the mog 
powerful blast ever loosed by man up 
on the earth. 


The fact that radiators 
escaped disintegration, distortion or ap- 
parent fracture when the atomic bom) 
fell on Hiroshima may simply have been 
a fortunate circumstance. Those who 
regard gray iron as a weak, unreliable 
material will think so, I am convinced, 
however, that the bombing of Hiro- 
shima demonstrated that gray iron has 
unique properties which are as yet un- 
known or only partially evaluated, 


as 


section 


gray iron 











de og 





Gray cast iron radiators escaped disintegration as the atom bomb reduced this section of Hiroshima to a mass of flat- 
tened, twisted rubble. (Associated Press Wirephoto) 
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re | Molybdenum is an economical preventive 
\ of temper brittleness in cast steel. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING % 4 MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED e 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. “ \ FERROMOLYBDENUMe“CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
| \ 
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Foundries, hard hit by labor shortage in midst of thousands of 
disemployed war workers, may need real promotion effort to 
attract talent and skill back to plants 


O A GREATER degree than in 
other lines of industry, foundries 
in this area are experiencing the 
anomaly of a crippling shortage of help 
in the midst of thousands disemployed 
by termination of war contracts. Con- 
certed efforts to locate molders, coremak- 
ers and semiskilled help go begging as 
foundry production moves into higher 
gear in anticipation of accelerated sched- 
ules for automobile assemblies, already 
delayed about six weeks by strikes and 
other interruptions in suppliers’ plants. 
The answer is not hard to find. Many 
thousands laid off when war plants skid- 
ded to a stop are refusing to take jobs 


at lower rates of pay or even at lower 
levels of comfort and cleanliness with the 
same pay. They are fairly well heeled 
with war bond savings, and a state treas- 
ury bursting with unemployment-compen- 
sation millions stands ready to guarantee 
them up to $20 a week for 26 weeks, per 
individual. Combination of the two per- 
mits many to take it easy for a while, and 
in the meantime they can watch and see 
what happens to union demands for a 
“30 per cent or else” boost in base wage 
rates. 

Sooner or later it seems fairly obvious 
these idlers will have to take a hitch in 
their belts and get back to work, and 


Additional Details on Chemically Treated Sand 


A LTHOUGH it is not yet possible to 
disclose either the name of the in- 
ventor of the chemically treated sand 
process, first announced in this column 
last month, or the location of the experi- 
mental and, more recently, production 
tests made of this process, some addi- 
tional details are available. These will 
illustrate more clearly the amount of 
work done on the problem and how 
radically the process differs from present 
practice. 

The original announcement covered 
only the initial object of the research, 
that is, the carbon coating of sand grains 
to the end that they would be nonoxidiz- 
ing wichout the addition of any extrane- 
ous material. Although extensive tests 
showed this method to be highly effec- 
tive, it also revealed the fact that the 
effectiveness of any method to offset the 
ction of oxygen was directly proportion- 
ite to the amount of oxygen present. 
In that water in the mold was found to 
be the most prolific source of such oxy- 
further work undertaken to 
eliminate if possible the use of water 
in molding. To this end the method de- 
vised for coating the sand grain with 
carbon and the coating so produced was 
amplified to make it possible to bond the 
sand by the surface adhesion of the 
coated grains. Thus, although this chem- 
ically treated sand uses no water and so 
has the properties of dry sand, it pro- 
duces under pressure a good “green” 


bond. 


As the molten metal transfers its heat 


gen, was 


to the mold, a physical change in the 
coating and its adhesion produces the 
necessary hot strength, while the further 
rise in temperature, particularly at and 
near the surface of the mold and in the 
presence of oxygen, converts it to an 
inert gas. 

Two contradictory problems had to be 
met in the development of the process: 
First, the production of a compound 
which would produce adhesion without 
at any time becoming sticky, in order to 
provide a continuous free-flowing sys- 
tem; second, in the interests of economy, 
the compound had to change physically 
to meet various progressive requirements 
while at the same time retaining its orig- 
inal chemical composition so that it 
could be reused repeatedly until it was 
finally lost as a gas in combination with 
oxygen. Attention was even given to a 
minimizing the contamination of the sys- 
tem, and thus the purity of the compound 
has been held to less than 0.5% ash when 
volatilized. 

Further experimental work has been 
completed on converting the initial physi- 
cal bond, utilized in making a mold, into 
a plasticized fusion, so that the sand can 
be used for the production of cores 
which will have the same inert properties 
as the mold. When production tests are 
completed on this phase, it is anticipated 
that both sand systems can be combined 
and that it will thus be possible to use 
this chemically treated sand continuously 
and interchangeably for the production of 
either cores or molds. 


BYA.H ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, The Foundry 





while the immediate outlook is disgoy, 
aging, there is no inclination on the part 
of managements to despair of a solution, 
It is perhaps a natural aftermath of gp 
all-out war production program that may 
require several months to be washed out, 
The difficulty is that in foundries the sit 
uation is accentuated and they may be 
among the last to be restafled when the 
economic level ot the nation simmers 
down to whatever the normal plane j 
going to be. 

Some observers are of the opinion j 
may be a good thing for state unem 





ployment compensation funds to be dis. 
bursed rapidly now, to 
coming political footballs some time ip 
the future. Of course, in the sense that 
they represent payments for work not 
performed, they contribute to an inflae 
tionary trend, but this reasoning is not 
strictly true, since the funds have beep 
built up in part at least by deductions 


avoid them }e. 





from workers’ wages while they were 
employed. 
There is a considerable cross section | 


of opinion in the foundry field that the 
industry is going to have to launch a 
real promotion effort if it is ever to at 
tract talent and skill back to its plants. 


Attract Young Men To Foundry 


Such promotion will take the form of 
education of men now in foundry work, 
along with strenuous efforts to interest 
younger men at the high school and trade 
school level to choose foundry careers, 

Those behind this effort feel that many 
working people who, during the war, 
moved out of foundries and into machine 
shops and other departments never will 
return to their former jobs, thus reces- 
sitating recruitment of new talent. This 
may be true, but cold logic forces the 
conclusion that there will not be enough 
jobs in the machining field, for example, 
to accommodate anywhere near the num- 
ber employed during the war years, 9 
what more for the ex- 
foundrymen to gravitate back to their 
old jobs? This may be specious reason- 
ing or wishful thinking, still there has 
not been time yet for economic forces 
to demonstrate its truth, so it cannot be 
dismissed idly, 

As of Oct. 15, a reasonably good start 
had been made on assemblies by Ford, 
Hudson, Pontiac, Buick, Chevrolet 
Willys and Nash, with the others not far 
behind. As stated before, it was the 
original plan to have cars rolling long 
before this date, and foundry schedules 
accordingly had been based on good 
floats through the machine shops. De 
lays thereby have slackened the pressure 
somewhat on castings departments, a 


(Concluded on page 135) 
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gi Steel Castings An EF car type Spateuiton consisting Car Bottom By rnaces. yo —_ be ces are built 


of two heating chambers, a_ cooling 
} chamber, car puller and cross transfer car, for annealing large bers. multiple chambers with cross transfer car, or with quenching means 
-vrolet steel castings. as required. 


- 7 Additional data on these and other types of EF Production Furnaces sent on request. 
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The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 


Gas Fired, Oil Fired and Electric Furnaces---For Any Process, Product or Production 
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BACK IN ‘‘CIVVIES”’ . 
UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOLS 


T’s saying “hello” to an old pal who’s been hard to find for the past three or four years... 

and we appreciate your indulgence. But UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOLS have been 
working for Uncle Sam . . . and now they're back on the job for the millions of his “nev- 
vews” who are on their toes and straining every muscle to turn out “the mostest and best- 
est for the leastest.” 


HEAVY DUTY SNAGGING GRINDERS 


MODEL 69... FULL SERVICE FROM THE WHEELS UNTIL THEY’RE WORN ‘WAY DOWN 
through the variable speed which enables the operator to maintain full peripheral 


n tl 


Elec 


speed through semi-enclosed, constantly lubricated gear reduction. And note this: it is ~ 
impossible to increase speed unless whee!s are worn down sufficiently to justify speed quac 
change. One-piece chrome-manganese grinding wheel spindle supported by four heavy- ing 

duty ball bearings in dustproof housing, protected inside and out by labyrinth seals. grinc 


| ord 
| T. 
Ey ] 
turnt 
proje 


‘*Thanks a Million’’ pe 
And that's from the heart ... you've been wonderful all ELECTRICAL buil 


through the war years. The UNITED STATES re-con- 
version program is complete and we're right back into T 0 0 4 C 0 
production. Send your orders ... your distributor can . n 


supply you. 





CINCINNATH 14, OHIO | capa 
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(Concluded from page 132 


though assemblies will be caught up be- 


fore many 
In addition to those mentioned as be- 


ing in production, 
onts have been made by Olds, Cadillac, 


weeks have elaps« d 


new Car announce- 


men 
Studebaker, Mercury and Lincoln. As 
y from the 


vet nothing has been heard 
Chrysler lines, nor from Packard, but 
they are both on the to speak. 
The Packard foundry is busy on castings 


for new models, as well as on a substan- 


verde SO 


tial program tor replacement parts and 
, clean-up on some work for (¢ iterpillar 


Tractor. 

Now that the pattern of 1941 pro- 
duction has been re-established in mary 
shops, superintendents are getting the 


opportunity to compare cost sheets with 
those of tour years ago and the figures 
are shocking, to say the least Scrap is 
up, productivity and efficiency are off 
as much as 50 or 60 per cent, and bur- 
dens such as materials handling are in 
some cases double. This is a decidedly 


unhealthy situation, particularly when it 


demands for a 30 


is coupled with 


per 





WORK IS 


cent hike in wages and efforts to hold 
down retail automobile prices to som« 
where near the 1942 level. Granted that 


operations at a loss can be supported for 
PI 


a time at the start, eventually some kind 

of a balance will have to be struck. 
The loudest complaints heard from 

foundry managers these days are on the 


score of the alarming drop in produ 


tivity. They say some sort of wage in 


there 


194] 


were 
prt 


crease might be absorbed if 


some assurance ot a return to 


ductivity, but they see little likelihood 
of that, 
One of the most far-reaching shake 


ups to hit any large organization has been 
past month at 
with the re 

Bennett as director 


carried out quietly over the 
Ford Motor Co. Starting 
tirement of Harry H 
of administration (and many other things 
, the reshuffling filtered on down 
Ford staff 
with nearly all men formerly closely as- 


as well 


through the administrative 


sociated with Bennett leaving They 
include Ray R. Rausch, who shared di 
rection of production with M. L. Brick 


er. The latter is now in charge of all 


STARTED 


On Large Alloy Foundry 


ROUND was broken 

the first large foundry 
in this country since V-J-Day 
Electro-Alloys Division of 
Brake Shoe Co. started work on a $2,- 
500,000 program at Elyria, O., that will 
quadruple the company’s existing cast- 
ing facilities there. Whitman, a 
grinder, who has the longest service rec- 
ord at the plant, and William B. Given 
Jr., president, American Brake Shoe Co., 
turned over the the 
project that 
foundry, office 
building. 


Sept. 27 for 
to be built 
when the 
American 


Tony 


first spadefuls in 


includes a completely new 


building and employes’ 


To Employ 300 Workers 


The new 200 x 460 ft fou 
will have 300 workers when « perating at 
capacity, compared with 100 at present, 
will also accommodate production of al- 
loy castings formerly handled by Amer- 
lean Manganese Steel Division, Chicago 


dry, which 
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Heights, Ill. Principal equipment to be 
installed three and 
three electric arc melting furnaces, sand 
conditioning and handling equipment, 15 


includes induction 


molding machines, mold and coré€ ovens, 
heat furnaces, and 
casting Additional 


sandslinger, treating 


centrifugal machines 


x-ray equipment will be added to that 
already installed. Sand testing, chem 
ical and physical laboratories will be 


located in the foundry 
The two-story employes’ building will 
ind 


1 new boiler room 


contain a lunch room shower and 


locker facilities, while 


makes the fourth unit in this expansion 
program. The new foundry will be east 
of the present one and attached to it 
The existing foundry will be converted 
into a cleaning room, and the existing 
cleaning room will be used as a mainte 
nance and pattern shop, with facilities 
for additional pattern storage. 


became a division of 


Electro-All ys 


e and nonproductive manufac- 
ring, including the several Ford foun- 
hich presumably will continue un- 


the more immediate supervision of 

R. Hl. McCaroll, executive engineer. 
The realignment was instigated and 
rected by 29-year-old Henry Ford II, 


as now taken over the presidency 


e company from his grandfather 
rmit the latter’s virtual full retire- 

t Che tipoff around Detroit is to 
tch the younger Ford for an early 
yuncement of some revolutionary new 
technique in labor-management relations, 


perhaps equalling in impact the bomb- 
hell the elder Ford in the 
form of the $5 and $7 daily wage. Spec- 
as to what form the nev 
take—perhaps some 
iriation of profit-sharing, incentive sys- 
tems, or participation in ownership. The 


initiated by 


lation is rife 


7 


i uncement may 


unger Ford has made the statement that 
$50 a day is not too high a wage if it 
elds an equivalent amount of produc- 


tion, but that $1 a day is too high if it 
does not produce a dollar’s worth of pro- 


luctivity 





William B. Given Jr., president, Amer- 


ican Brake Shoe Co., wields the 
hovel as work starts on new foundry 
project for company’s Electro Alloys 
Division at Elyria, O. Architect's 
sketch of new plant shown at top 


American Brake Shoe by purchase in 
Aug 1943. Its products are heat and 
rrosion resistant alloy castings, sold 


under the trade name Thermalloy. 


ust, 
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|" was 50 YEARS AGO, on November 8, 1895, that scien- 
tific investigation led Roentgen to the discovery of X-rays. 
In this semi-centennial year we honor his work, and the work 
of the pioneers who, sometimes at the sacrifice of their-own 
lives, developed the theory and practice of a science that 
today means so much to al! mankind. 


Very soon after Roentgen publicly announced his dis- 
covery in 1896, Robert H. Machlett made the first practical 
American X-ray tube. Quickly he improved his techniques, 
creating a whole series of "‘firsts’’ such as the first ray-proof 
tube, the first cooled by water, the first for contact therapy. 
The organization he founded carries on his principle of 
constant research, improvement and initiative, and has 
many other firsts to its credit, culminating in the amazing 
and unique 2,000,000-volt, direct current, sealed-off, pre- 
cision X-ray tube. 


156 


: 50) YEARS QF X-RAYS 


YEARS OFF“) 





& 


Piffard ray-proof tube 
W ater-cooled tube | 


\ 


Crookes tube 








To a large extent, X-ray history is Machlett history, 0 
history of service to mankind. Today, Machiett tubes ore in 
use by doctors, hospitals, laboratories and factories in many 
parts of the world, saving lives, inspecting products, per- 
forming delicate analyses, expanding man's knowledge, 
serving with unmatched exactitude and economy. For the 
future, Machlett's talents will create other and still more 
valuable applications, for Machlett never stands still, is 
always creative, improving its tubes, developing new ones 
for old and new services. 


In addition to X-ray tubes for all purposes, we also make 
oscillators, amplifiers and rectifiers for radio and industrial 
uses, all to the same high (and unmatched) standards fo 
which our X-ray tubes are held. It will pay you to buy 
Machlett tubes. For information as to the available types, 
write Machlett Laboratories, Inc., Springdale, Connecticut. 
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toct therapy tube 


Transformer tube 


Pyrex heavy anode bulb tube 


From the Beginning 


"When in 1895 Professor Roentgen 
announced his discovery, Machlett 
was immediately interested and be- 
gan experiments to reproduce the 
results of Roentgen. He was ideally 
equipped for such work, for just 
at that time he had perfected 


+ Sst ee EO Se oe oe 


a mercury pump capable of pro- 
ducing a very high vacuum. He at- 
tacked the difficult task and before 
many days had passed, succeeded 


x> 


“ in producing the first X-ray tube in 
this country.”’—I. S. Hirsch, Radiology 
te 8:254, 1927. 


b 


> 


* 
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type MR 


Compact ray-proof tube, type CYR 


Tube with 
in envelope 


vacuum-tight be 


the Diffract 






00,000 voit direct current pre- 
cision radiographic tube, type VM 












APPLIES TO RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL USES 
ITS ‘EARS OF ELECTRON-TUBE EXPERIENCE 
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TRIPLES HEAT 
STEPS UP HANDLING EFFICIENCY’ 


The Lindberg Super-Cyclone Furnace handles the 
same or greatly increased production in 1/3 the 
floor area. This statement is borne out by con- 
servative averages of what the Super-Cyclone 


has already done in many plants. 


The revolutionary 100% forced convection heat- 
ing principle employed to build temperature to 
1700° F. handles even the heaviest loads with 
rapid uniformity. This is attained by driving ac- 
curately heated air through the load at high velo- 
city. Distortion due to radiant heat is eliminated 
—and many production increases of from 200% 
to 1000% are already on record. 


Shown above is a heavy load of railroad frogs in 
the time- and work-saving Super-Cyclone fixture. 
Once loaded, parts are not handled again until 
the heating cycle is completed. Fixture can be 


loaded and unloaded away from furnaces—oper- 
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\ 
TREATING CAPACITY 


ator is not subject to high heat as with ordinary 


box furnace. 


With an operating range up to 1700 F., the 
Super-Cyclone is employed for normalizing, an- | 
nealing, hardening and tempering. Write for 


complete information today! 


LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
2453 WEST HUBBARD STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


— 


Limell org 
FUWEEWACES 


SU PER-CYCLONE for hardening, normalizing, annealing, 
tempering 





CYCLONE for accurate, low-cost tempering and nitriding 


HYDRYZING for scale-free and decarb-free hardening 
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THE FOUNDRY DATA SHEET NOVEMBER, 1945 


MELTING POINTS OF VARIOUS MATERIALS USED IN THE FOUNDRY 





Material Melting Point F Remarks Material Melting Point F Remarks 
Alumina 3725 Iron (pure) 2786 

Aluminum 1218 Iron ore (Fe,O,) 2805 

Aluminum bronze 1908 Iron ore (Fe,O,) 2899 

Bauxite ie 3308 Lead 618 

Brass (67 Cu-33 Zn) 1725 Lime (CaO) Decomposes at high temperature 
Bronze (90 Cu-10 Sn) 1850 Magnesia (periclase) 5070 

Calcium 1490 Magnesite 3990-5070 Also magnesite brick 
Calcium-manganese-s:licon 1890-2000 16-20 Ca, 14-18 Mn, 55-60 Si Magnesium 1290 

Calcium-silicon 1859-2100 28-35 Ca, 60-65 Si, 3-6 Fe Malleable iron 2375-2575 

Carbon Infusible Manganese 2246 

Cast iron 2365-2400 Molybdenum 4629 

Chromite (FeO, Cr,O.) 3959 Also chrome brick Nickel 2640 

Chromium 2939 Nickel, F grade 2275-2350 

Copper 1981 Nickel-chromium-copper (pig) 2300 58 Ni, 8 Cr, 24.5 Cu, Rem. Fe 
Copper-aluminum 1079 50 Cu, 50 Al Phosphorus Lil 

Dolomite Dissociates at high temperatures Pig iron 2366-2300 

Ferrochromium 2200-2370 69-72 Cr, 4-8 C, 2-3 Si Sand 2900-3100 

Ferrochromium (low C) 2300-2180 60-72 Cr, 0.6-2 C, 2-3 Si Silica 3100 Also silica brick 
Ferromanganese 2280-2325 78-82 Mn, 6-8 C, 1 Si Silicon-manganese 2250 65-70 Mn, 20-25 Si, 1 C 
Ferromolybdenum 2800-2850 55-65 Mo, 0.5-2 C Silicon 2588 

Ferrophosphorus 2300 17-25 P Silicon-aluminum 192) 50 Si, 50 Al 
Ferrosilicon (15 Si) 2180 approx. Sill:manite (AlO., SiO.) 3290 

Ferrosilicon (50 Si) 2170 approx, Spiegelcisen 1950-2265 15-30 Mn, 4.5-5 C, Rem. Fe 
Ferrosil:con (75 Si) 2150 approx. Steel 2509-2775 

Ferrosilicon (90 Si) 2150 approx. Sulphur 245 

Ferrotitanium 2650 17 Ti, 7.5 C, 2.5 Si Tin 450 

Ferrotungsten 3275-3450 78-83 Wo, 1C Titanium 3272 

Ferrovanadium 2289-2550 35-40 V, 1.5-8 Si, 0.2-3 C Tungsten 6152 

Firebrick 2800-3100 Vanadium 3128 

Fluorspar Decomposes at high temperature Zine 787 

Fireclay 2730-3150 Zircon (flour and sand) 3812 approx. 

Ganister 2550 98 SiO, Zirconium 3090 
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al Sly Blast Room f o bbing foendry 


Castings of moderate weight are placed against The ceiling is of triple construction and provides 
the sidewall for cleaning as shown; heavier cast- over-all down-draft ventilation. 


"SAIIGNWNAAON 


ings are handled on the car. Provision has also 


; : J The floor is made of grating and perforated 
been made for future installation of a monorail. 


plates. It is unmatched for strength and sofety. 


Excellent illumination—from aon ample number of — - 
acy P Before you buy, it will pay you to look into these 


dust-tight lighting fixtures. ; 

9 — exceptional features of Sly Blast Rooms. We 
Construction is exceptionally rigid—walls and doors shall be glad to send you full information or 
have an extra layer of steel (3/16” wear plates). arrange for representative to call. 


SPél 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. © 4753 Train Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


nae INDUSTRIAL DUST CONTROL 


M BLAS T CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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MAGNESIUM ASSOCIATION 


Sees Broad Peacetime Markets 


HILE magnesium demand ex- 

perienced a sharp drop with the 

ending of the war, much can be 
done in developing the peacetime useful- 
ness of this alloy, speakers declared at the 
second annual meeting of the Magnesium 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Oct. 2-3. 

President E. S. Christiansen referred to 
many applications now either on the 
drawing boards or in actual production. 
“Commercially,” he said, “power will be 
conserved through such applications as 
elevator cages; the pay loads of trucks, 
buses, airplanes and railroad cars will be 
greatiy increased; the efficiency of ma- 
chines with rapid motion, such as weav- 
ing machines, adding machines and type- 
writers, will be materially stepped up.” 
He referred also to the application of 
magnesium to household appliances, 
office equipment, sporting goods and vari- 
ous other products. 

Declaring that much good technical 
data have been developed, E. H. Perkins, 
president, Brooks & Perkins, Detroit, was 
confident that it could be applied effec- 
tively to peacetime requirements. How- 
ever, he suggested that producers of mag- 
nesium stampings and castings should first 
seek out business where their products are 
really applicable. “Don’t look for the 
toughest places,” he said “but for the pres- 
ent take the easiest line of resistance. Stop 
trying to get some new use which will 
blanket the market. Pick out places where 
magnesium is best.” 


Price Is Main Factor 


He regarded the matter of prices as 
highly important to magnesium sellers. 
During the war, he said, the emphasis 
was on production regardless of cost; to- 
day in the competitive commer- 
cial field the emphasis is on prices. 

Prices stressed by D. W. 
Moll, vice president, Hiils-McCanna Co., 
Chicago, in his report as chairman of the 
casting division. He said that while com- 


highly 


also were 


petition among magnesium producers was 
generally good competition, various 
methods for calculating foundry costs 
were still being used and that still more 
attention could be given to the subject, 
from the standpoint not only of competi- 
tion among the magnesium casting pro- 
ducers themselves but among manufac- 
turers of other types of castings. 

Mr, Moll also pointed to the desirabil- 
ity of closer appraisal of the civilian field 
for magnesium castings. “It is high time,” 
he asserted “that we get out of the labora- 
tory and production departments and find 
out what we can actually do with our 
products.” 

Reporting on the work of the standards 
committee, A. W. Winston, Dow Chem- 
ical Co., New York, said that it had been 
suggested to the Casting Division that a 
booklet of specifications be prepared set- 
ting forth essential information which 


should be included on part drawings or 
orders and giving instructions as to how 
this should be done. On the matter of 
nomenclature the committee suggested 
that the association adopt the current 
American Society for Testing Materials 
system as it applied to magnesium alloys. 
While there are some deficiencies present 
in the ASTM system, Mr. Winstoa said, 
it was agreed that the only reasonable 
course is for the association to work with 
ASTM toward the development of a 
single system of maximum simplicity and 
utility. 

T. W. Atkins, executive vice president 
of the association, said there was a need 





E. W. CHRISTIANSEN 


President 


Magnesium Association 


for engineering data that could be sent to 
all companies that are potential users of 
magnesium and hoped that it would be 
available in the near future—something 
prepared by the association’s best tech- 
nicians, with suggestions from other 
members and which would be the fore- 
runner of a more comprehensive book, 
“A Magnesium Bible.” He discussed vari- 
ous other methods of promotional work, 
including a motion picture, which could 
be produced to tell the magnesium story 
to the public. 

Because of design changes requiring 
balance at high, but varying speeds, the 
textile machinery industry is becoming 
potentially a heavier user of magnesium. 
W. G. Harvey, American Magnesium 
Corp., Cleveland, estimates consumption 
may reach 6,000,000 Ib annually in the 
not distant future, the lighter metal in 
die and sand castings, extruded shapes 
and other forms replacing wood parts in 
most cases. Magnesium stands up under 
high compression which severely taxes 
wood parts. 

Keynoted throughout the meeting was 


the need of the industry to open 
additional civilian markets for mag- 
nesium. In this connection L. W. 
Morrell, assistant sales manager, Re- 


vere Copper & Brass Inc. 

cago, outlined progress of the merc 
dising educational program with joiy 
exhibits by three producers at 15 meg. 
ings attended by approximately 2009 per. 
sons, some of whom showed interes, 

the use of magnesium for such items ; 
wheelbarrows, portable tools, patter 
plates and core boxes in foundries mo. 


Oh 
’ 
na 





tor truck bodies with stressed parts _ 
extruded shapes, and tire repair t 

For some of these, magnesium is bey 
experimental stages. 

Problems of the magnesium indys 
in transition to peacetime civilian pro. 
duction are frankly acknowledged. + | 
may be 20 years ahead of itself in ip. | 
creasing output from about 6,000,000 
in 1939 to 600,000,000 Ib a year for wa 
This was stressed following the pledg, 


of full 


vernment-ow 


the Surplus Property Board 
operation in placing g 
magnesium plants into civilian prody 
tion at the earliest possible moment, 1 
opinion was expressed that a sufticie: 
civilian market must be 
justify expenditures demanded for plants 
utilizing higher production methods 
Also, the government stockpile of mag. 
nesium, estimated at nearly 100,000.00 
lb, is equivalent to about 20-months’ | 
supply. 


demonstrated ¢ 


Peace Reduces Demand 


Anthony Cristello, foundry manager, | 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Teterboro, N. J., in his re. 
port for the technical committee, pointed 
out that various agencies 
have estimated that peacetime demand 
for magnesium will be about one-eighth 
of peak wartime production. “Either we 
aceept this reduce our 


government 


estimate and 


business accordingly or we get to work | 


and develop new uses and requirements 
for magnesium,” he 

The industry has already 
do this, but he said that various ques 
tions are being put up by people in in- 
dustries who know little or nothing about 
magnesium and that they must be full 


said. 
started t 


answered. He cited the question of fir 
hazard in machining and the use 

magnesium. “We . know this questi 

is easily taken care of” he asserted, “be 
cause we are familiar with the metal 
but we must find a common technica 
ground on which to present our case for 


the new uses of the metal.” 


Questions arise as to the relative ¢ 
rosion of the alloy and the surface treat- 
ment However, 
sidered in the bene- 
fits of the magnesium alloy, the corro- 
sive properties of do not 
present much of a problem, he thoug! 
“We already have several good practi 


required. when con- 
conjuncti with 


magnesium 


' 


cal surface treatments for magnesium 
castings”, he declared, “and it should 
be our job to anticipate any further 


needs for new and different surface treat- 
ments in order that magnesium castings 
can serve industry in any capacity I 
quired.” 

Mr. Cristello emphasized that it was 
the job of magnesium sellers to fully 


(Concluded on page 146) 
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Aleoa, ever alert to foundrymen’s needs, 
have added ears to the ingots. They afford a 
secure grip, making the ingots safer and 
easier to handle in your plant. Aleoa Alumi- 
num pig and ingot can be carried to your 


melting furnaces with the assurance that 


Tae F. cnwar—-November, 1945 





they are uniform, sound and free of inclusions 


the result of Alcoa’s 57 years of manu- 
facturing experience. You'll find them better 
to start with... and your products better 
at final inspection. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


AmERICA, 1823 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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TUNGSTCN-CARBIDE DLAST NOZzZiEs 


Cut Cleanings Costs! Reduce Your Air Cog! Fe 
Cut Shut-down Time! Clean Faster and Be. i 
ter! You ean do all these things simply by jp. incl 













stalling Federal Blast Nozzles in your cleaning Shi 
equipment. Buy and install one—prove jt jy sup 
your own plant. qui 
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CLIMAX WIRE | 
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STRAIGHTENERS | 
THE VIGRA-DRAW A f a Rin : 
ny foundry, large or small, 

CORE DRAWING MACHINE can cut production costs by The 
The ideal machine for draw- straightening and re-using core | bu 
ing more cores and better cores wires and rods. With a Climax | © 
than you've ever had before. Wire Straightener this can be sha 
The separate center stand “The Twist d one quickly > economically, | mi 
which supports the core tray is Gein safely—by unskilled labor, A | Th 
not affected by vibration of the The Trick” complete descriptive circular is | ls 
drawing head. Core makers yours for the asking. sha 
draw successive cores on same ee stal 
core tray without shaking down er. 
cores already drawn. 
The VIBRA-DRAW drawing 
head has 100 accurately ma- 
chined grooves on each side— ' 
accommodates two core makers TWISTED STEM ; 
and ensures an accurate lift for 
the entire height of the draw. CHAPLETS 

Owe mew ciemr | the chplet with everthing. | 

: : The “Twisted Stem” promotes 
why not write for . . " ; 
° today? rapid complete fusion. Not de- 
oa formed, the stem has no weak 
WATER BRUSH spot to burn in and permit core 





Easv to Grip and Hard shift. Made in a complete range 
to Tip. It can’t leak of sizes. Samples of the size 
ard one filling Iosts you use, gladly submitted. [ 


all day. Does not tire 
the molder’s hand. 








THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY’ 


Seeceel Plent 


CROWN HILL, W. VA. + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE DETROIT = ST. LOUISIATT 


ument 


Chembericin Co., Los Angeles, Calif. + Pacific Graphite Works, Ookland, Calif. + laGrand Industriol Supply Ce, Pertient C 
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PPLIES 








SWADS —We have climinated the shortage of 
ourselves. a —, 
Federal swabs are made of the best flax, ample SN 
in size and won't fall apart. They're fully cightcen 


this essential item by making them 


inches long and full-bodied. 
Shipped from stock — the 
supply is ample. Jobber in- 
quiries are invited. 










RUBBER-COVERED 
SHOVCL HANDLES 


The best insurance you can 
buy against damaged patterns, 
core boxes or flasks. The pean- 
shaped grip is ideal for ram- 
ming. 

They will fit your present shov- 
els or you can order your next 
shovels with them already in- 


stalled. 




















: 


a 





CORE-JARRING 
MACHINES 


Eliminate hand ram- 
ming and get uniform- 
ly rammed cores with 
Federal Core Jarring Machines. 
Powered by air, these machines 
are sturdy and long wearing. 
Readily available now when 
you need them. The present 
lack of experienced labor will 
not handicap your shop if you 
have Federal Core Jarring Ma- 
chines. 








| 


tine Sold with Sewice 
YUPPLY COMPANY. 


OU 'ATTANOOGA, TENN. - 


nad 
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THE LOWE 
ELECTRIC SIFTER 


Faster sifting, better sand 
conditioning combine to cut 
costs when a Lowe is on the 
job. Malleable yoke creates 
faster sifting; more shovel clear- 
ance permits faster loading. 
Enclosed ball bearing motor is 
a miser on current. Instantly 
replaceable screen _ bottoms. 
Lowe-sifted sand is better sand. 
The .Lowe’s 2l-inch diameter 
screen bottom gives you over 
screening surface 
than the conventional 20-inch 
screen! 


10% more 


WONDER CUTTER 


Users say it’s worth its weight 
in geld. Small enough 
to be mounted on any 
bench or table, 
the Wonder 
Cutter will cut 
round or square 
reds and hand 
iron, Priced at 
$39.50 = f.o.b. 
Cleveland — 
every foundry 
should own one. 












4600 EAST 71st STREET 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Mines 


UPTON, WYO 











(Concluded from page 144) 

industries with the fea- 
tures of to point out “that 
magnesium combines strength with light- 


other 
magnesium 


acquaint 


ness, that it reduces noise and wear on 
adjacent parts; that it machines 25 per 
cent faster than any other alloy; that 


thicker sections are available thereby in- 
creasing strength without materially ad- 
ding to the weight of the casting; that 


it has high resilience properties, good 
damping capacity for vibrations and 
dimensional stability.” 

Magnesium castings he said, incur 
less damage from impact than does a 
comparable steel part; are relatively 


free from distortion and from permanent 
growth or contraction. He declared also 
that magnesium is non-toxic and non- 
magnetic and that in machining magne- 
sium castings there is no tear or drag 
effect. 

All these points, he believed, should 
be translated into terms which will be 
understood by the design and industri- 
al engineers of magnesium’s potential 
markets. 

In the annual election of officers and 
directors, E. S. Christiansen, Magnesium 
Co. of America Inc., Chicago, was re- 
elected president. Other officers chosen 
include: Vice president, Anthony Cris- 
tello, Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J.; treasurer, 
Clayton E. Larson, White Metal Rolling 
& Stamping Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Directors elected, in addition to Messrs. 
Christiansen, Cristello and Larson, are: 
J. D. Barrington, Dominion Magnesium 


Ltd., Toronto; Irving T. Bennett, Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., New York; Arthur 
Bidwell, Superior Bearing Bronze Co., 
Brooklyn, N, Y.; C. A. Brantingham, 


Ebaloy Foundries Inc., Rockford, IIL; 
Wiser Brown, American Magnesium 
Corp., Cleveland; Leo B. Grant, Dow 


Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; D. W. 
Moll, Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago; T. I. 
Mosley, Dalmo Victor Inc., San Carlos, 
Calif.; W. H. Osborne, Acme Aluminum 
Foundry Co., Chicago; E. H. Perkins, 
Brooks & Perkins, Detroit; D. A. Rhoades, 
Permanente Metals Corp., Oakland, 
Calif.; H. E. Shepard, Rupert Die Cast- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo.; V. D. Sweeney, 
National Smelting Co., Cleveland; R. D. 
Taylor, Federated Metals Division, Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., New York; 
F. E. Wellman, Wellman Bronze & Alumi- 
num Co., Cleveland. 


Metal Show Planned 
For Cleveland 


Plans have been completed for hold- 
ing the 27th National Metal Exposition 
in Cleveland, Feb. 4 through Feb. 8, 
the American Society for Metals has an- 
nounced. The exposition again will be 
held in conjunction with the National 
Metal Congress, in which the ASM and 
the following will participate: Ame1ican 
Welding Society, the Iron and Steel and 
Institute of Metals divisions of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, and the American In- 


dustrial Radium and X-Ray Society 





A highlight of the recent Magnesium Association convention in New York was 
the announcement of publication of the first comprehensive book on the 
magnesium industry in America, Introduction to Magnesium and Its Alloys, by 


John Alico. 


Shown receiving autographed copies, left to right, are: E. S. 


Christiansen, president of the association; Lee B. Grant, sales manager, mag- 


nesium division, Dow Chemical Co.; 


John Alico, and Arthur W. Winston, 


Dow Chemical Co., who wrote the foreword to the book 
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FUTURE OF 
LIGHT ALLOY 
FOUNDRIES 


(Continued from page 95) 


high the sev 
shortage of skilled foundry workers, Fg 
this purpose I have chosen as my eX 
of the Rolls Royes 
Fig. 1 is a Section of 
the sand foundry showing the layout of 
the molding machines and Conveyors 
while Fig. 3 shows the molding and cope 
assembly of the top half of the Merlin 
crankcase in this foundry—a fine ex 
ple of the proper use of labor-saving 
machinery and equipment. Fig. 8 ig 
close-up of the molding machine pgp 
tern and mold for this casting and cle 
ly illustrates what can be done with 
first-class equipment. 

Fig. 4 is a view of a production ling ® 
the permanent mold foundry at Glasgoy 
—the first fully mechanized gravity dj 
casting plant in Great Britain, while Fig 
2 shows the inspection line there an 
also illustrates the fact that even ip y 
foundry modern conceptions of building F 
equipment, and layout can provide pleas. 
ant and clean working conditions j 





very de spite 


outputs 


ample the foundries 
Co. at Glasgow. 


Increase Core Production 


Fig. 7 is included to illustrate whah 
can be achieved by the use of modem 
molding machinery combined with prop 
er design and fine pattern equipment. | 
shows a girl making large intricate and 


complicated cores at the rate of 30 pert 
shift which contrasts sharply with the 6 


cores per shift produced by skilled core. 


makers by the conventional hand meth. ! 
ods. Finally, Fig. 5 shows a new de 
parture in foundry work—the jig a 


spot location of cast 


eliminates the “marking out” of castings 
in the machine shop and enables themt 


lt machinir jigs 


» Or 


be placed directly ir 
It would. of course, be easy to 
a large number of illustrations 
foundry layouts 
recent yeals, | 


9 
showing 
of the many other fin 
which been built 
but space does not permit doing justice 
to their achievements 

There is little need to 
the question of price takes a paramount 
place in discussion of the extent and na- | 
ture of future markets for light alloy | 
castings. I have tantly drawt 
tention to the problem created by 
istence of a very large light alloy fabri-| 
cating industry in this country and the| 
moderate size of our domestic resource | 
for production of aluminium. I have 
drawn attention, at opportunity 
which has presented itself, to the danger 
of a policy of tariff barriers agains 
overseas suppliers of cheap light m 
as a threat to the existence of this large 
and vital industry. 

As you know, the price of primar) 
aluminium has now been reduced from 
£110 to £85 per ton and I believe that 
still further reductions can be made # 


(Continued on page 148 
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to your exact specifications and in the mini- 
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cat sence ot experience in ALUMINUM REFINERS 

‘ | 








Whether you want aluminum alloy ingot 
in volume, or small lots of special alloys, 


Aluminum Refiners has melting equipment 





mum of time. 


uced from 

ieve thal ; , ; er 
a f the refining of Aluminum alloys is available Division of 

8) BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION + Detroit 26, Michigan 
48) to you when you send your ingot order to General Offices, Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


nber, 194 Aluminum Refiners. 








HORTLY after Mother and I were 

married I bought her a hand-cranked 
cake mixer that clamped onto the kit- 
chen table. I remember I could hardly 
wait to get home to show it to her, and 
I was a little disappointed when she 
didn’t enthuse much over it. 

About a year later, while rummaging 
around in a neglected corner of the kit- 
chen cupboard, I found the cake mixer 
which reminded me I had never seen 
Mother use it, even once. I did not lose 
my temper, but did point out the danger 
of getting into a rut by refusing to take 
advantage of improved methods and de- 
vices. 

Mother didn’t lose her temper either 
but she did tell me in no uncertain terms 
that cooking happened to be her re- 
sponsibility and that she did not want 
the cake mixer. To my “Why, in Heav- 
en’s name?” she answered that it was 
more darned trouble than it was worth. 

“First,” she went on, “I have to hook 
that clamping thing onto the pan, next 
clamp the pan onto the table, then I have 
to stick that mixing gadget into the hole 
on the thingamabob that goes on top of 
the pan and fasten it there. On top of all 
this, I have to hook the thingamabob on 
one side of the pan and screw it tight 
to the other side. 

“All this is bad enough, but I don’t like 
the way the darn thing mixes cakes any- 
way. I want to feel the batter mixing 
through a spoon in my hand. Besides 
I refuse to waste my time taking that 
contraption apart, washing all the pieces 
and putting them away—and by the 
way, when are you going to carry out the 
ashes?” 

As I was carrying out the ashes, I 
had to acknowledge Mother’s point and 


MAN-TO-MAN 
on the Molders Sench 


By RALPH L. LEE 


realize it probably was a good thing to 
be on guard for intriguing gadgets, sys- 
tems and procedures which are destined 
to turn out to be more trouble than 
they are worth. 

All this came back to me a short 
time ago while going through a large 
foundry run by a man who must have 
bought his wife a cake mixer. I don't 
believe I saw in that great big place one 
single Goldberg invention—one amazing 
revolutionary process, system or device. 
But I do know that in spite of the lack 
of high falutin’ gadgets, they had dis- 
tinguished themselves during the war in 
a brand-new field—one entirely foreign 
to them. 

What gave me a bang was that most 
of the methods and devices they pointed 
out to me as being responsible for their 
splendid accomplishments would have 
worked just as well in the smallest foun- 
dry. 

While it would be hard to pick out 
any one single reason for this foundry’s 
success, the nearest thing to it I be- 
lieve would be that there wasn’t a job 
I saw in the place that didn’t require 
more than the usual amount of skill. It 
looked as though they didn’t engineer 
all the fun out of their employees’ work. 
In other words, they left some room for 
the folks to make or avoid mistakes. 
As I was leaving, the boss told me they 
had few geniuses in the place but that 
most everyone used his head. 

It could be we, with a little touch of 
“gadgetitis,” have expected too much 
from automatic systems, layouts, time 
studies, tests and safeguards, and not 
enough from ordinary people who are 
invited to use their heads and skills on 
jobs with room for work satisfaction. 





(Continued from page 146) 

the import from low cost producers is 
not interfered with. The time is ripe, 
therefore, to discuss the effects which 
this reduction and the improvements in 
production methods and equipment will 
produce in the price of engineering lizht 
alloy components. 

In discussing this matter I immediate- 
ly find myself in a somewhat difficult 
position. I am very strongly opposed, 
and I think most foundrymen will sup- 
port me, to the system which has grown 
up in the past of quoting castings in 
terms of a price per pound. This system 
is particularly hurtful to light alloys in 
comparison with the heavy metals. Few 
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engineers would expect to buy fully ma- 
chined engine parts on a weight basis, 
nor would they expect their machines to 
sell by the pound. 

My difficulty is to present prices in 
general terms without using the price 
per pound basis. It might be considered 
unethical of me to make direct compari- 
sons between similar castings of different 
materials and my argument would lose 
weight if I were to deal with hypothet- 
ical castings. I have resolved, therefore, 
under the protection of the preceding 
remarks, to make my comparisons on the 
weight basis, emphasizing that they are 
so made only to facilitate generalized 
comparisons and that they should not be 





taken as signifying any concession 
the system as applied to specific cast: 

In discussing this question of Price 
must first draw attention to the fact @ 
during the past six years the normal , 
dominance of price has had to give w 
to that of expediency, ahd it js y 
known that all costs have risen » 
above prewar levels. 

One of the best examples is one of th 
most important light alloy castings py 
duced during the war, the crankcase A 
the Rolls Royce Merlin engine. 

Most of these crankcases have 4 
produced in a foundsy built 4 
equipped for full-scale mass productiy 
during the war. It is produced ye 
largely by girls. Production has been g 
the rate of 500 of these complicat 
castings per week. When aluminiy 
was at a controlled price of £119 pe 
ton, or 11.8 pence per pound, this cay. 
ing was produced for 2/5d (approxiJ 
mately 48 cents. Ed.) per pound, and J 
would emphasize that it is a complicated 
casting made in a high duty, heat treated 
alloy—Hiduminium R.R.50, to be pre 
cise. With the present ruling price ¢ 
£85 per ton, or 9.1 pence per pound 
for aluminium, the casting is being made 
for below 2/3d. per pound. | 






‘J 





Secondary Aluminum Cuts Cost 


Those figures refer to castings mak 
from primary materials, but we mu 
also take into account another importa 
development during the war, the grea 
advances made in the recovery of hig 
quality secondary alloys from onl 
This has a very important bearing ‘| 
this problem, for we are presented her 
with another important reduction i 
costs. Secondary aluminium of hig 
quality can be made to very close com 
position tolerances for less than 2.45 od 
ton, or 4.8 pence per pound. This meary 
that such a complicated sand castin/ 
could be made for less than 1/7d. pe 
pound. 

If we go a step further we come to th 
possibility of making a rather less com 
plicated casting by the gravity die, «| 
permanent mold, casting process, A! 
example of one of the most important i 
these die castings is the bottom hal 
crankcase of the Merlin engine. Fig. 
shows the die for this casting which i 
shown in Fig. 9 as it comes out of the 
die. 

Everyone will agree that this is a r 
markable achievement, especially whe 
it is borne in mind that this casting * 
produced to the exacting requirement 
of aero-engine practice with all the 
searching tests that implies, at a selling 
price of less than a shilling a pound 

This means, in effect, that a similay 
casting of equal volume in a heavy meta 
such as cast iron, would have to sell f 
below 4 pence (7 cents. Ed.) per pouné 
to equal the price of the light alloy cas 
ing, even if we omit from our consider 
tions the further savings—and these art 
quite considerable—which result from 
the greater ease of machining the light} 
alloy casting, its handling ue 
transport costs and the premium due fot 


(Continued on page 151) 
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Revealing the crystal structure of aluminum alloys, the 
Metallograph is used as a control on the physical 
properties of the metal. 


Metallographic studies of aluminum alloy structure 
supplement the other tests on physical properties, and 
aid in maintaining the high quality of Red-X and other 
National Brand aluminum alloys. 


May we tell you more about the quality, as well as 
performance and economy advantages of these alloys? 


THE NATIONAL SMELTING COMPANY 


6706 GRANT AVENUE ¥ * e CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


NATIONAL [| SMELTING 
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Do You Know Why Revit 
Widely Used Bonding layin America? — 


Remember, please, that ECP 
service engineers have five 
bonding clays and their many 
combinations from which to 
give you the one right recom- 
mendation for your purpose 
and to insure your receiving 
the most bonding strength 
for your dollar. 





q There are two reasons: 
I. It is low in first cost; 
2. Having great durability, 
it gives lower sand costs 


than ANY other type of 
bond clay. : 


Besides, * 
“REVIVO BOND 


roe high permeability and high 
flowability. It is more refractory, 
has a higher sintering point and 
lower contraction than any other 


- of bond lay. Ww 


sige 


° is the Most |: 





than 


Write now a our DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN! ; 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, INC., EIFORT, OHIO 


DIXIE BOND * BLACK HILLS BENTONITE * REVIVO BOND © REVIVO SUPER BOND © BALANCED REVIVO  whict 
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weight as a machine 


its great saving 









component. It lows that for larg: 
outputs of light all yy castings where the 
i standards of ql lity are less exact ting 
‘ than those in force for aircraft com 
ponents, still lower prices will obtain, 
aod I think that under thes rcum- 
stances we Call fick ntly | kK torw urd 
to a market for light alloy ings far 
greate! and very much mor ried than 
| anything we knew before the war 
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| going rem irks ip] ly only ( I 
stuigs Mm de L ¢ nti duc 
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| Price Important Factor 
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from Stress raisers’ which 1e jointless 
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been the way in which alloys, well es- 
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INTERNATIONA|M 
Type AN Machine 


AIR CLAMP «+ AIR TURNOVER «+ AIR DRAW 


INTERNATIONAL Type AN Ma- 
chine is especial'y suited for Short 
Run work, where a wide diversity 
of sizes of Core Boxes and Flasks 
is encountered, 


Type AN is an Air Clamp, Air 
Turnover, Air Draw Machine, built 
in sizes to handle 30” wide x 16” 
draw; 40” wide x 20” draw; and 
50” wide x 30” draw. 


The Type AN illustrated has a 
gross weight of 28,500 lbs. and 
can handle 50” x 30” draw. 


Some of the INTERNATIONAL craftsmen 


who engineered and built the giant machine. 


Vusett in Che Seat . 
U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 





INTERNATIONAL MOLDING MACHINE COMPA\N ios 
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(Continued from page 151) 
foundry characteristics, or 
heat treatment processes. 
quently, use of these materials has been 
limited, as it should be of course, to 
those applications where their mechan- 
ical properties can be used to give a very 


elab- 
Conse- 


more 
orate 


marked advantage 
The 


“secondary” alloys 


called 


played an 


medium strenzth and so 


have im- 
portant part in aircraft construction dur- 


ing the war Their use was made neces- 


sary in the early days by the shortage of 
primary aluminium, but they were so 
well founded and the secondary alumin- 
ium industry has developed such fine 


control that 
these alloys have stayed on after the 


methods of refining and 
original reason for their use had passed 
away, overwhelmed by a veritable flood 
of primary aluminium from Canada. 1 
have no doubt that they will continue in 
use for many years after the war, for it 
has been proved that with modern meth- 
ods of refining and analysis the second- 
ary alloys are of very high quality and 
suitable for all but the 


requirements. 


most exacting 

Future uses of “secondary” alloys will 
depend on a number of factors of which 
the principal ones will be the difference 
between the of “primary” and 
“secondary” alloys and the supplies of 
scrap which will be available. 


prices 


Sees Great Future Field 


It does not require much imagination 
to see the lines of development which 
lie ahead in the field of aluminium cast- 
ing alloys. In the first place, the great- 
est demand will be for alloys which will 
enable cheap reliable 
made. 


castings to be 
This will mean that alloys will 
be simple in constitution, have good cast- 
ing properties especially in respect of 
gravity and pressure die casting, will not 
require heat 
treatments to develop mechanical prop- 
erties adequate for the majority of pur- 
pose to which they will be applied, good 
resistance to corrosion and ability to take 
finishes, particularly colored 
anodic coatings, which will suit them to 
a wide variety of surroundings. 

On both sides of this core we shall de- 
velop alloys for special purposes. We 
shall, no doubt, be asked for, and shall 
achieve, high mechanical 
properties in heat treated materials. We 
shall continue the work of improving the 
properties of alloys at elevated tempera- 
tures in order to adapt them to the in- 
creased demands of all kinds of engines, 
including those of the internal combus- 
tion turbine which is now developing so 
rapidly. 

At the other end of the scale we shall 
see the development of low and medium 
strength alloys particularly for pressure 
die casting purposes for a wide variety 
of applications where low cost will be 
the overriding consideration and durabil- 
ity will be far more important than me- 
chanical strength. 

All of this adds up to the simple con- 
clusion that so far as high strength al- 
loys are concerned development will con- 
tinue in the pattern of the past years, 


elaborate and expensive 


surface 


increasingly 
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while those research and development 
organizations which, hitherto, have de- 
voted most of their efforts to such alloys, 
will pay increasing attention to the lower 
strength materials. 

It is in the field of magnesium casting 

alloys that I anticipate the most impor- 
tant developments. It is only within the 
past two years that we have come to un- 
derstand the corrosion behavior of mag- 
It is only quite recently that 
congratulating ourselves on 
overcoming the inclusion of electrolyte 
and flux which gave rise to the legend 
that magnesium castings were liable to 
disappear almost overnight. 

The important work of Dr. Hanawalt 
on the effect of very small impurities on 
the resistance of 
has coincided with, and 
partly suggested by, the 


nesium. 


we were 


corrosion maznesium 


perhaps was 


new pre cesses 


PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 
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CREST NGS 


aeeorm 


a” . 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


producing magnesium which have 





for 
come into operation since the outbreak 
of war. 
ticular the thermal reduction processes, 
yield a product remarkably low in those 
impurities which have now been found 


Some of these processes, in par- 


to be so severely detrimental to the cor- 


rosion resistance of magnesium and its 
alloys. 

With this new high purity magnesium 
now available in commercial quantities 
are presented 
for the use of 
applications 
suf- 


same 


at commercial prices, we 
with great 
magnesium 
where, hitherto, they would have 
fered corrosion. At the 
time we have evolved protective proc- 
esses which offer greatly improved re- 


opportunities 
castings in 


severe 


sistance to corrosion. 

The present control price of magnesi- 
um ingot is 1/6d. per pound, yet the 
high purity metal from Canada could be 
sold in this country, at the present time, 
for %d. per pound and I am told it is 
hoped to be able soon to sell it at an 
even lower price. 

Another property of magnesium alloys 
which will receive attention of the re- 
search metallurgists is the relatively low 
yield point. Perhaps too much emphasis 
has been placed on the ultimate strength 


characteristics of magnesium alloys 


which, considering 
gravity, compare ver) 
other alloys, but the wv 
tween their ultimate st: 
point is a considerable 
Properties I 
loys at moderately 
tures will also ne¢ I 
they are to be utiliz 
ings. 


practice. 


As much as that of 
the future of the light 


dustry is dependent 


require a great deal of res 


alloys and new castil 


machines, new ways 
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problems of resourc 
we must study many 
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In scientific researc] 
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equipment often bey 
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dustry to ensure an 


young people into the f 
tain that reservoir pI 
molders, coremakers, and 


upon whose skill it is 
glad to note in this 
getic steps which ar 
institute to draw att 
tions of a career in the ! 
At the same time I t 
the most important ts! 
will be to keep up 
technical developme 
applied to the foundry 
original research is 
here in our universit 
stitutions and I hope 
tinue on an increasing 


ised additional support 
able. 
We shall lose the 


achievements of our 
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industry 
can so ourselves as to apply 
the great advances they are making in 
scientific knowledge, to the improvement 
of our materials and processes and apply 
them rapidly without the great time lag 
between discovery and application with 
which we have been satisfied in the past. 


tists, however, unless we in 


organize 


We must not lose the technique of the 
rapid exploitation of new discoveries 
which we have evolved under the 
urgency of war. 

Unless we can attract a sufficient num- 
ber of properly tiained scientists into 
the foundry industry to interpret and 


apply the latest scientific discoveries, and 
unless wé‘are prepared to give them the 
confidence and authority necessary to 
implement their projected improvements 
then the products of our own scientific 
research will go to other countries—the 
United States for instance—where the 
scale of technological education and of 
the employment of scientists in industry 
is at present much higher than it is here. 

I believe that the universities also have 
an obligation to condition their students 
for industrial life. At present the ten- 
dency is for more brilliant science grad- 
uates to stay at, or, after a brief experi- 
ence of industry to return to, the aca- 
demic research institutions. To fulfill all 
our requirements for industrial research 
without depriving the academic labora- 
tories we shall require larger numbers of 
properly trained scientists and it is es- 
sential that the universities and the in- 
dustry should co-operate to devise the 
means of ensuring that the young scien- 
tists destined for an industrial career 
shall fit easily into industry. 


Scientists Should Be Rewarded 


Industry will then have the obligation 
to see that the scientists and technicians 
are properly rewarded for the contribu- 
tions, that their work is appreciated and 
their achievements acknowledged. There 
should be no barriers to prevent them 
from rising, if they show the ability to 
the highest administrative posts. At the 
same time, they should not be pandered 
to at the expense of other branches of 
foundiymen and on no account must we 
give way to the claims of the few very 
articulate claim that in- 
dustry should be run by and for the 
benefit of scientists because they alone 
can control it in the proper way. 

The whole of British industry has a 
heavy responsibility in the critical years 
which lie ahead of our country, Upon 
its ability to maintain itself at the high- 
est pitch of efficiency will depend our 
place in international trade and our abil- 
ity to import the food and raw mate- 
rials we require, the fulfillment of our 
plans for a better Britain and the way of 
life of our people. In this tremendous 
task the light alloy foundry has an im- 
portant part to play. In my opinion it 
is in fine condition to undertake its re- 
sponsibilities. Great new efficient found- 
ries are available, teams of managers, 
technicians and craftsmen of proven abil- 
ity are eagerly awaiting thé signal to 
start on the new tasks which lie- ahead. 


scientists who 
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Light alloy castings stand in high esteem 
among who, provided their 
confidence is will find in- 


engineers, 
maintained, 
creasing uses for these castings. 





Engineering Firm To 
Serve Foundries 


Westover Engineers, a new organiza- 
tion formed to serve exclusively the 
foundry industry on cost controls, occupa- 
tional and job evaluation and wage in- 
centive problems, has been established by 
C. E. Westover, with headquarters at 





Cc. E. WESTOVER 


424 East Wells St., Milwaukee 2. With 
him will be associated his son, Jeff, Alan 
Westover. 

C. E. Westover is well known in the 
foundry industry, having been associ- 





JEFF A. WESTOVER 


ated with it for the past 30 years, of which 
18 years have been spent in installing 
and operating industrial management 
systems in foundries. He recently re- 
signed from the staff of Grede Foundries 
Inc., Milwaukee, with whom he was 
affiliated the last two years. Previously, 
he was executive vice president and 
treasurer of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. 

Jeff. Alan 


Westover resigned from 





Dyer Engineers Inc., Cleveland, afte, 
association of five years, and prior | 
that time had spent six year: specializi 
in installing and operating wage incentj 
systems. An active member of AFA ] 
is a member of the Committee on J 


Evaluation and Time a Motion Stud 
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natural gas. supply, the propane gas 
vaporized and pumped into the plant 
system. | 
Rigorous fire protection measures gy. 
round the propane installation, including | 
explosion vents and : 
storage tanks. 

supplies the required for ¢ 
propane system. 
Other structures on the property jy 
clude an electrical substation and a gate | 
house. The property is fully enclosed } 
fences and flood lighted at 

protective measure. 


a dike around th 
A separate small boile; 
steam 


night as 


Separate parking lots are provid 
for office and factory workers, and # 
site affords ample room for future ex} 
pansion. | 


Old buildings remaining from the pre| 
vious occupant of the site have been mag | 
water-tight and are now 
housing. During 
malleable iron plant they served as cor 
struction and for 


age. 


used tor ware 
construction of 


offices materials stor 


The general contractor was the Thor 
gersen & Erickson Co 


Output of Magnesium 


Bombs 120.000 Tons’ 


Magnesium foundries shipped 237 mil-| 
120.000 tons—of | 


cendiary bomb body castings during t 


lion Ib—almost 


42 months ended July, 1945, according 
to figures released for the first time 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Divisi 

WPB. It is estimated that this quantit 


° | 
of castings was sufficient to make almos 


400,000 tons of finished fire 
the castings were 
with nose, fuze, and t 

From a trickle early in 
of the bomb castings ii 
to a peak of more than 16 million 
March, 1944, declining thereafter to | 
than 1% million Ib in November t 
year. However, the muniti 
production after the Battle of the Bul 


bombs 
loaded and equipp. 
il components 
1942, output} 
tead 
t 


iCcT¢ ised StCaG 


1 
It 


spurt in 


in Europe pushed magnesium boml 
duction to over 5 million lb a mont 
the spring of 1945 

Dominion Oxygen Co, Ltd., a unit 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., pla 
construction of an  oxygen-producing 


=" 
plant and an acetylene-generating pla 
at Vancouver, B. C., 
of an oxygen filling station 


Manitoba. 


as well as erect 


at Winnipeg 
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ROM time to time a question arises 
k on the most desirable pouring tem- 

perature for certain nonferrous al- 
loys. Since that will depend upon the 
thickness of section, intricacy of the cast- 
ing, etc., it is impossible to give a definite 
temperature which will fit all cases. 
However, suitable pouring ranges are 
available which will provide a starting 
point, and these include the following: 


Type Alloy Range F 
Leaded red and leaded 
semi-red brasses 
Leaded yellow brasses 2050 
Manganese bronzes 1850-1950 
Tin and leaded-tin bronzes 1950-2250 
High-lead tin bronzes 1850-2200 
Leaded nickel brasses 
and bronzes 
Silicon-copper brasses 
and bronzes 
Aluminum bronzes 
Aluminum-base 
Magnesium-base 


1950-2250 


2050-2600 


1900-2150 
1950-2250 
1250-1500 
1400-1600 
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PROPOSED simplified practice recom- 
mendation for cast brass solder-joint fit- 
tings has been approved for promulgation 
according to the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards. 
Identified as R212-45, the recommenda- 
tion sets up a stock list of fittings repre- 
senting the best thought of the industry, 
its distributors and customers as to what 
constitutes desirable practice. Sketches 
illustrate the 37 types of fittings, various 
sizes of which are included in the list. 
Copies of the recommendation may be 
secured from Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


°o ° - 


NEW phosphor bronze shielded elec- 
trode for arc welding bronzes, brasses, 
copper, steel, cast and malleable iron is 
claimed to have many advantages. Op- 
erating on reverse (positive) polarity, di- 
rect current, the heavy specially designed 
coating is said to eliminate use of the 
long arc, and the metal is deposited by 
a spray action. The electrode can be 
used successfully in all positions—flat, 
vertical and overhead. The electrode is 
said to conform to AWS-ASTM specifica- 
tions ECu-2A and to meet Navy require- 
ments for phosphor or bronze electrodes. 


co ° ° 


INFORMATION from the Office of the 
Publication Board, Department of Com- 
merce, describes what is claimed to be 
an excellent substitute for mica insulation 
between commutator segments in motors 
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and generators. Development of the mate- 
rial, which is an impregnated glass fiber, 
occurred in Germany as the result of the 
shortage of mica usually employed. 
Woven glass fabric is impregnated with 
synthetic resin, and hot-pressed to de- 
sired thickness. 
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PRODUCTION of aluminum alloy 
sleeves and tubes by the centrifugal cast- 
ing process by ordinary means usually re- 
sults in the bore being covered with 
wrinkles and scruff necessitating consid- 
erable machining to obtain the desired 
clean surface. However, a recent devel- 
opment described in US Patent No. 





gram combining research and advange 
technical education, One of the probley 
which will receive considerable attentig 
is materials to resist high temperat 
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DISCUSSING shrinkage of nonferrous 
metals W. A. Baker in Shrinkage and Gas 
Effects in the Casting of Nonferrous Met. 
als and Alloys (rece.tly publ.shed by the 
British Nonferrous Metals Research Ag. 
sociation, London) states, “Of all] the 
variables in the casting process, the 
method of filing the mold is the most 
important one which may be conveniently 
varied to produce the des red conditions 
of solidification. It is impossible to spe- 
cify a universally applicable method of 
running; each casting must be treated in- 
dividually, but it may be taken as a golden 
rule that the method used should be 
such that the first poured metal is |p 
cated in the parts of the casting remote 
from the feeder where it will soon be 
come cold, and the last poured metal wil 
remain hot in the feeder and the adjacent 
parts of the casting. Direct pouring af 
a controlled rate through bushes located 
above the feeders is strongly recom 
mended; where drossing difficulties make 




















the other end to the rotating shaft. 


content are suitable. 





EXCESSIVE bearing wear and resultant bearing failure in industrial motors 
and generators may be caused by shaft currents according to D. B. Hoover, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
crosses the bearing oil film and flows into the bearing shell. 
bearing surface and often the shaft. Rate of wear may be rapid or slow. Bear- 
ing wear is accelerated if the current is large and loading high. 
of determining possible bearing currents which may be direct or alternating, 
is to attach a short heavy cable to the bearing bracket or pedestal and touch 
Persistent sparks between shaft and cable 
end indicate bearing currents are possible. 
currents may be reduced by shunting them out of the bearing by adding brush- 
holders to the bearing pedestal or bracket with brushes that ride on the shaft. 
Brushes must have low resistance and metal-graphite type with high copper 
















Current that is present 
That action pits 


Simple method 


Both direct and alternating bearing 








2,383,442 eliminates that disadvantage 
by providing a clean bore except for an 
extremely narrow zone at the top section 
of the sleeve or tube where the scruff 
collects. Odd feature is the procedure 
for accomplishing the desired results — 
use of water to chill the internal bore, 
particularly in view of the fact that many 
of the troubles in casting aluminum-base 
alloys are attributed to moisture, In the 
method described the alloy is poured into 
a rotating metal mold which then is 
cooled on the exterior by a water spray. 
A few minutes thereafter a small amount 
of water is poured into the bore which 
drives the scruff to the top section. 
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NEW gas turbine laboratory to be buiit 
from gifts totalling half a million dollars 
received by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., for 
graduate instruction and fundamental re- 
search in that new and promising field 
of engineering will undertake a broad pro- 

























this impractical, the middle-running, side 
running or ‘inversion’ methods should 
be used to promote directional solidifica 
tion towards the feeder. The bottom 
running technique should be avoided 
wherever possible. In addition every e& 
fort must be made to eliminate variationg 
in rate or total time of solidification @ 
bosses, junctions of sections and change 
of section, by the use of chills to pre 
mote a smooth temperature gradient.” 
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APPLYING an aluminum coating # 
2000-Ib cast steel pots for melting mag 
nesium-base alloys is said to result in it 
creasing the life over 4 times. The prim 
cedure which is a proprietary process, 
to abrasive-blast the pot and then sp 
on a thin coating of a nickel-chromiu 
alloy. Following that the aluminum § 
sprayed on, and a special sealer is @ 
plied. No heat treatment is required sind 
the first heating in the furnace will cau® 
alloying of the coatings with the sted 
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OF THE INHERENT QUALITY 
IN CROWN HILL SEACOAL... 


A seacoal can be no better than the coal from which it is made. 
The following analyses of Crown Hill coal made by the U. S. 


Bureau of Mines reveals why this seacoal is so popular. Note the 


high volatile content for quick venting; extremely low sulphur 


content eliminates hard spots; and the high fusion point of the 


little ash residue assures cleaner castings. 


CROWN HILL COAL 
(Moisture Free) 

PROXIMATE ANALYSIS 
Volatile Matter (V.C.M.)....... 38.9% 
go ge re ae eee ye eee 57.4% 
ee ee cS 2 ee ee oe : 3.7% 
100.0% 

ULTIMATE ANALYSIS 
PEPER .6 we: 6: @ ONS ae ee 5.4% 
re eee eee ae are ee 82.0% 
POE a oe 6 we Ue Be ee 1.6% 
SE, <4, woe. % ce Se ark AOS eee 6.6% 
PRE ns Kk re a & % de eee 7% 
a 6 +: = ao Ghee BO. eS eee 3.7% 
100.0% 

Fusion Point of Ash . . . 2,780°F. 


FIGURES FROM 


BUREAU OF MINES 


DEPT. OF INTERIOR OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Rey Git ng 
LARGE PROPELLERS 


By PAT DWYER 
Engineering Editor 
THE FOUNDRY 
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RECENTLY developed meth 
A of molding large bronze Prope 
lers in the Philadelphia Na 
Yard foundry is shown in the accop 
panying illustrations. The method a 
employed for several years for moldiry 
small wheels, in the navy yard foundry, 
and elsewhere, but it is claimed thy 
is the first attempt to handle large Pro- 
peller wheels, up to 20 ft in diamete, 
in this manner. 
Under various names, false cope, of 





side, follow or matchboard, the device | 
probably is as old as the foundry jp. 
dustry and has been in use where large 
numbers of duplicate castings were fo. 
quired, particularly where the pattem, 
presented highly irregular parting lines 
With a follow board or match, the 4 
consuming job of building up an irregy. 

lar parting line or joint surface betwee, 

cope and drag is eliminated. Certain) | 





very few castings made in the foundy | 
present a more irregular parting line th 
a propeller wheel, large or small. 
Various materials have been employed | 
in the construction of match or follow] 
boards. These include and | 
sand, clay, plaster, metal, and 
several proprietary comp unds. In the | 


green 


wood, 


Fig. 1—Bronze pattern is provided with hub extension 
and lifting bolts. Fig. 
crete match in readiness for ramming the drag 


2—Pattern is placed on the con- 
Fig 


> 
i 


1 sand slinger is employed to fill and ram the sand in th 
drag. Fig. 4—Drag half of the mold after the pattern is 
Fig. 5—Cope is lifted off and set up 
Fig. 6—Mold assembled for pouring 


on cast 
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At last, a major advancement in crucible 
melting furnaces! This new Radiant 
Combustion, Inc. furnace has been de- 
veloped during the past two years and is 
now ready for production. Fired from the 
top cover, the flame is directed away from 
the crucible. Thus, the flame wipes the 


entire inside periphery of the furnace walls 





Without Burners 
in furnace body 


with a sheet of flame. This method pro- 


vides radiant heat. 


No other type of crucible melting furnace 
can possibly offer you so many advantages. 
It actually makes bottom fired, conven- 
tional types impractical. Let us give you 
18 reasons why—based on actual operating 


tests. 


Write for data on new crucible melting furnace 


BUILDERS OF EVERY TYPE (OIL, GAS, ELECTRIC) OF HEAT TREATING FURNACE 


WwW A R R : 
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(Concluded from page 162) 
present instance concrete is the medium 
employed. 

A flask, later used as a drag, was laid 
on the floor and the bronze propeller 
pattern was blocked and wedged in the 
desired position. Sand was rammed all 
around the pattern and the parting sur- 
faces struck off and tooled accurately. 
The flask to serve as a match then was 
lowered into and filled with 
concrete, rough aggregate in the main 
body and finer material against the 
pattern and parting surfaces. The com- 


position 


bination then was rolled over and the 
temporary drag removed and shaken out. 
Face of the concrete match was gone 


over carefully, touched up here and there 
where necessary and finished to a nice 
smooth surface. The _ specially 
structed steel flask machined on 
the flanges and in the ingeniously locked 
corners. The steel handles bolted to 
the sides also facilitate rolling the flask 
over when necessary, 


con- 


was 


In service the concrete-filled flask is 
laid on the floor and the bronze pattern 
is lowered into place. The drag flask, 
suitably reinforced with straight bars 
and auxiliary bars that extend into the 
pockets, is set in place and rammed 
full of sand by a sandslinger unit. <A 
tile sprue is set up near one edge of the 
flask, and connected to a long horizon- 
tal runner terminating in a gate near 
the bottom of the hub of the wheel The 
two flask parts bolted together are rolled 
over and the concrete match is removed, 
leaving a drag with a ready-made parting 
surface all over. This surface is covered 
with paper or parting sand, and the cope 
flask is placed in position on the drag 
and rammed full of sand with the sand- 
slinger. The tile sprue is continued to 
the top of the cope, and the hub of the 
propeller is continued full size first to 
the top of the cope, and later through 
an auxiliary flask about 3 ft high. 

The cope is lifted off and placed face 


down on a number of high standards 


resting solidly on clean areas on the cdl 1 


crete floor. Here the surface is finis} 
and blackwashed. The cope then 
dried in one of the large ovens, 7 


] 
ac 
t +} 
Pa 


pattern is lifted out of the drag, whi 
then is treated in the same manner, 

On this particular pattern the top 
one blade overlaps the bottom of 4 
adjoining blade by 2% in. To provig 
a straight lift for the cope a loose Diec 
made of wood is pinned to the tor 
edge of each blade near the hub. a», 
is carried up with the cope. 

The pouring basin extending over o 
side of the flask and supported op 
temporary pedestal is filled with met, 
Then a plug is lifted from the sprue ; 
allow a steady stream of metal t pare 
the mold. Pouring from the ladle cea 
when the metal appears in the rise 
This permits the metal to 
the pouring basin. The remainder 
the riser is filled metal from 
second ladle and poured directly int 
open top. 





ang 


drain out 





with 





WASHINGTON secs. 


NCONGRUITY of the situation 
whereby national reconversion is be- 
ing retarded through the inability of 

foundries to hire some of the thousands 
of war workers disemployed by other 
industries is emphasized by the decision 
that foreign labor—imported from Ja- 
maica and the Barbados—will not be 
withdrawn until Dec. 1. 
was reached last month as a result of a 
meeting between officials of WPB, 
OWMR VJ-Day 
there has been constant threat of complete 
removal of foreign labor from foundries, 
already short of help. Withdrawal of 
these workers after Dec. 1 is supposed to 
be orderly, but meanwhile the industry 
has no assurance that by that time it will 
be able to make up the loss in its working 
forces. 


This decisio’ 


and industry. Since 


* 
One of the numerous foundry bottle- 


necks impeding revival in civilian goods 
activities has been in production of cast 
iron soil pipe required in building con- 
struction, In August, 24 plants out of a 
total of 52 were closed, chiefly because of 
manpower difficulties. Most of these are 
preparing to resume work as fast as labor 
becomes obtainable, but until production 
has been stepped up materially building 
work cannot reach the levels forecast by 
potential demand for housing and indus- 
trial construction. 
x *«* * 

CEILING prices for copper castings 
and copper base castings priced by the 
“base period” method have been ad- 
vanced 10 per cent by the OPA. The in- 
crease is designed to bring the levels of 
ceilings for castings priced by this method 
closer to those priced by the “formula” 
method. 
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In another price action last month OPA 
ruled that foundries could deliver or agree 
to deliver steel castings and railroad spe- 
cialties at prices that may be adjusted up- 
ward if increases over present ceilings are 
subsequently permitted by the price 
agency. This action was taken pending a 
decision by OPA on the steel foundry in- 
dustry’s request for an increase in estab- 
lished ceiling prices. 

* - * 

SOME indication of the huge tonnage 
of castings that went into machine tool 
production during the war is obtained 
from industry figures showing that tool 
production from 1940 through July, 1945, 
reached a dollar value of nearly 4% bil- 
lion. This compares with approximately 
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FOR INFORMATION ON CONTRACT TERMINATION 


CHECK YOUR NEAREST CONTRACTING AGENCY 


747 million in the prece 
riod, 1935 through 1939. Productioy for! 
1942 alone totaled more than 1% billion | 
* * * | 

Coke, heretofore free of inwe ntory con 
trol, has been placed 
tory basis as of Oct. 9. Pig iron continy 
on a 30-day basis under priority reguly 


ding five-ye ar pe 


n a 20-day inve, 


tions, Other inventory limitations includ 
45 days on malleable iron castings and & 
days on gray iron castings. Inventor) 
control over bentonite, am ng sever 


other materials and manufactured pro 
ucts, recently was lifted 

* * 
trucking charge for cast 
by truck by the 


MINIMUM 


iron scrap delivered 


shipper or broker has been raised fron} 
$1 per gross ton to $1.50 by OPA, effec] 
tive Oct. 13. The agency 
should result in a saving to th 


because the $1.50 Munimium is below thd 


states this actior 


consumel 


charges the buyer would have to pay if} 
the scrap were delivered by a trucking) 
concern. | 

* * * ! 

Allocations of iron and steel scrap t 
foundries and steelworks ended Oct 
All allocations previously issued remai 
in effect until the date of their expiration 
Power to allocate scrap is retained by} 
WPB, or, after Nov. 3, by the Civilian 
Production Administration, the organiza 
tion that takes over with the dissolution 
of the War Production Board on that | 
date. 

* * * 

SURPLUS Property Administration has { 
been reorganized in the announced it 
terest of speeding up disposition of the 
billions of surplus property left on hand 
at end of the war. Reminiscent of the 
evolution of WPB from its predecessor 
agencies, SPA has taken over functions 
of the old Surplus Property Board. Latest, 
reorganization move is intended to decen- 
tralize among five assistant administrators 
the job of disposing of surplus goods. 

* * * , 

One of the surplus items to be disposes 


(Concluded on page 166) 
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Our engineer had a high 
mark to shoot at. Called in by 
a Milwaukee manufacturing 
company to test a Mid-West 
wheel on grinding steel 
forgings at highspeeds, he 


: knew that he had to top the 


performances of three other 
reputable wheels. 

This is how his report read 
after the test: “Our wheel 


out-performed the best com- 











petitive wheel in every re- 
spect. The Mid-West wheel 
cut faster, required less 
pressure, needed less dress- 
ing, held its shape better 
and cut cooler. The life 
of our wheel is about 20 
per cent longer than the 
best wheel they have used 
so far.” 

Again, Mid-West tops 


them all! 





MID-WEST ABRASIVE CO. 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Abrasives 


OWOSSO, MICH. + 
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(Concluded from page 164) 
of is a group of aluminum plants that 
cost the government $700 million to 
build, Surplus Property Board recently 
prepared a report on these properties 
indicating that the corporations showing 
interest in the plants are: American 
Smelting & Refining, Reynolds Metals, 
Bohn Aluminum, Olin Industries, Colum- 
bia Metals, Henry Kaiser, and Alcoa. In- 
quiries also have been received from rep- 
resentatives of several foreign govern- 
ments. Economical aluminum capacity 
of the United States currently is esti- 
mated at 1500 million lb of which Alcoa 
holds 828 million, Reynolds 162 million 
and the government 512 million lb. No 
small problem is the fact that 3 billion 
lb of aluminum inventories likely will 
overhang postwar markets for a number 
of years. 
x * * 


ADDITIONAL signs of the war’s end- 
ing—WPB expired Nov. 3; the Controlled 
Materials Plan ended Sept. 30. After all 


of the various methods for allocating 


TERMINATION TIPS 





scarce materials CMP finally was evolved, 
a simplified priorities rating system which 
worked successfully in final days of the 
war and which now is succeeded by only 
a few ratings designed to cover situations 
which are needed to guide the national 
economy back to a balance of supply and 
demand. 
* * * 


Equivalent of approximately 800,000 
workers was added to America’s war ef- 
fort through wage incentive plans engi- 
neered by the Management Consultant 
Division, WPB estimates. More than one 
million workers came under wage incen- 
tive plans in 1944, and the reported in- 
crease in productivity totaled 40 per cent 
the first 90 days of operation, coupled 
with wage increases of 15 to 20 per cent, 
while costs dropped an average of 10 to 
15 per cent. What the country seems to 
need now is an incentive plan that will 
get people to work at all. 

W.G.G. 
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Clears Misconception 
Regarding Veterans 


By C. CHARLES BURLINGAME, M. D. 


Chairman 
Subcommittee on Psychiatry of the 
NAM Medical Advisory Committee 


HAT are the practical implica- 

tions of the term “neuropsychi- 
atric” which has been applied to so many 
discharged veterans? In order to answer 
this question, I am expressing the fol- 
lowing opinions as one of three psychia- 
trists to whom has been posed the very 
important problem of the effect on in- 
dustry of releasing into civilian pursuits 
supposedly vast numbers of neuropsychi- 
atric cases discharged from the armed 
forces. 

We have been requested to make sug- 
gestions concerning what should be done 
with the so-called neuropsychiatric dis- 
charges whom industry is expected to 
employ or re-employ. It has been as- 
sumed that this problem is one separate 
and distinct from all other problems con- 
cerning postwar industry. I am happy 
to be able to report that, as a result of an 
extensive survey of various industrial or- 
ganizations, this problem is not as serious 
as the layman may have imagined. 


Psychoneurosis Not a Disease 


By way of introduction, perhaps it 
would be well to state that the term 
“psychoneurosis” does not designate a 
disease in the that pneumonia, 
typhoid, or malaria do. The term psy- 
choneurotic is more of a social diagnosis. 
It affects the individual relationship of 
all people to other people in their homes, 
in their employment, and in their social 
environment. A psychoneurotic requires 
an adjustment, as an individual, to his 
environment and occupation. Briefly, 
psychoneurosis may be defined as an 
emotional upset developed to the point 
where it interferes with the individual's 
efforts in his employment or with his do- 
mestic life or social relationships. Every- 
one, at one time or another, and in vary- 
ing degree, exhibits such symptoms. 


sense 


Obviously, the adjustment to military 
life for a man established in peaceful 
pursuits and relationships greatly affects 
his emotional life. If he fails in any of 
the required adjustments, he is dis- 
charged as a psychoneurotic. In civilian 
life, this same man might make a very 
satisfactory adjustment to his employ- 
ment relationship and be an extremely 
valuable employee. The effort to make 
the necessary adjustments to military life 
may have caused increased irritability, 
seeming indifference, or other traits indi- 
cating a lack of the usual sustained and 
normal interests. These symptoms tend 
to disappear more or less automatically 
as the individual’s war experience re- 
cedes in point of time. 

Abnormal sensitivity to sound and an 
abnormal acuteness of hearing frequent- 
ly call for special consideration. Again 
these symptoms are transitory and need 









not become the basis of any permane 
difficulty in connection with peacetj 
employment. 

The sum and substance of all this 
that we need to pay little or no atteng 
to whether or not a man was discharge 
from the armed forces as a psychoneyggl 
ic. This term, as a basis for disch 
from the armed forces, amounts to noi 
ing more than saying that he did @ 
have the personal traits which enabjp 


| 
| 


him to become a satisfactory member g! 


the armed forces. The inability of g ma| 
to adjust himself to military life and cop, 
ditions, does not imply inability to make 
a satisfactory adjustment to industrial » 
business occupations. Unfortunately, the 
term psychoneurotic, which has bem, 
used as a label for this entire group, hg, | 
been greatly misundeistood by manufy. 
turers and others in civilian life. | 





Satisfactory in Some Positions 


Throughout industry there are tho. 
sands of psychoneurotic people beig 
successfully employed. In the past, j 
may have been found that they wer! 
not suited to some particular job, by 
quite satisfactory in another position | 
They were never ruled out as undesip.| 
able for employment. 
reason to look upon the discharged vet 
eran in that light. If emotionally upse 
through his war service, the return t 
normal conditions will soon restore hin! 
to his normal frame of mind. 


There is no mor 


I could dwell at length upon the ob 
servations upon which these conclusions! 
are based, but one reference will be suf. 
ficient. In one large plant, employing 
tens of thousands of men, returned vet- 
erans are beinz hired without regard to 
the circumstances surrounding their dis 
charge from the armed forces; the sole 
basis for employment is the veteran’s past 
training and skill. No attention whatever} 
is being paid to whether he was dis} 
charged as a psychoneurotic. After a 
period of months of employment, the 
work record of these veterans was com- 
pared with that of non-veteran groups. | 
It is of interest to note that nearly one- 
third of the veterans rated higher in pr 
ductivity than the average of the entire 
plant; and a little over one-third of thes 
veterans had developed higher skills 
than they had before entering the armed 
forces. 





Furthermore, there se: med to be no 
connection whatever between the sue 
cess or failure in industrial work between 
the veterans discharged for newopsychi- 
atric reasons and those discharged by the 
armed forces for other reasons. Hence, 
I am forced to the conclusion that the 
presence or absence of psychoneurosis # 
a discharge factor in the armed forces 
has no bearing whatsoever on re-employ- 
ability. 


Takes New Office 

R. D. Wood Co.. selling agents for 
Florence Pipe Foundiy & Machine ©, 
announces the removal of its office te 
1072 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 
5. 
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in WAR PRODUCTION 













































































On. 
val Lepo No 100 Sam = You have probably heard the semi- 
le being jolt Squeeze! ieee wisecrack: ‘Difficult things we do 
past, j P) CANTILEVER TYPE: promptly; the impossible ones take 
‘oh ‘ a little longer.’ The pressure of 
posites war made that saying come true. 
undesir. | Standards of quantity with quality 
aa which were once little more than 
> wl hoped for have come to be matter- 90 Series 
tum t of-fact—all in the day’s work. sro No be Stripe’ 
ore hin! <i si POST TYPE 
SPO Molding Machines have stood sai 
bet o up pleasingly under the pounding 
baal » a o. nny of war. They have helped set new 
.ploying : production records. They need no 
a design overhauling. Their inbuilt get 
veir div speed and accuracy can now show SPO me nockove! 
the sole to even better advantage in meet- cae, Machines 
rik ing the permanently higher de- 
vas dis mands of peacetime operation. 
After a 
mt, the Ye. mm Seen here are typical SPO’'s. 
pe : "spo No. BE aes There are others like them. All 
aed ed together, they cover a wide range 
in pro. of foundry requirements. They 
> Cnitae are the expression of many years’ 
. rr experience as practical foundry- 
armed men. 
Bulletins 
be no No reconversion delays at SPO. showing capacities 
pe We are ready to serve you. What J and specifications of 
psychi- are your requirements? SPO Molding 
by the Machines will be 
“ supplied upon 
“a = a 0 request, 
forces ee 
mploy- 
INCORPORATI 
rts for ie ret ec. Reems co 
e o E's ufacturers and Specialists in Molding Machines, Vibrators and Patterns for! 
ice Cw: ee oe eee ks Soe 
lps | | F900 GRAND DIVISION AV ENUB «. * oy. § CLEVE 
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FOR THE HARD PULL 


ROFITABLE casting production takes a lot of hard work. You can make 
the grade easier when you use MOGUL and KORDEK Binders to pro- 
duce quality castings. 

You can depend on them to save binder costs . . . reduce baking time and 
cleaning costs . . . increase oven capacity and core production. 

MOGUL is a perfect Green Bond, which increases permeability in cores. 
Use MOGUL in cores for both green and dry strength. 

MOGUL works with core oil; it decreases drying time and yields smooth 
cores. MOGUL works perfectly with pitch or resin, too, because cores can be 
handled while still warm. MOGUL is widely used with sharp sands. 


TEAM UP WITH KORoEgK 


MOGUL and KORDEK KORDEK is a perfect DRY BOND which can 


be used in smaller quantities than most dry 
You can depend on them binders. KORDEK produces better castings 


with fewer discards. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. niwvons ny. 
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THE |] 


really saw to it that everyone had all 
of the barbecue and delicacies that go to 
make a picnic a real success. 

[he afternoon program included golf, 
swimming, horseshoe pitching and soft- 








A, ball. Two soft-ball teams, picked from 
Levileas the foundrymen and captained by Harry 
Mouat and Gene Welchel, put on a game 
filled with enthusiasm, home runs, spec- 
| ta r plays and occasional miscues. 
Captain Welchel’s team was the winner 
for the second straight year. The winning 
_ . on iobhing foundries  Dattery was composed of Hugh Smith, 
Western New York bing end production jobbing foundries i and Hechet Strickland, eadiat 
ORE than 300 members and guests After proper consideration of the over ” Pr nt rs AS Frank Robinson who 

all layout, based on the mission the “*” CM 86 D6 Saw cm 


turned out for the second annual 
Victory outing he ld by the Western New 
lyork Chapter, AFA, at Sturm’s Grove, 
Buffalo, Sept. 15. Chairman Arthur H. 
Sis presided and distributed prizes 
for high scores for games of skill, par- 


foundry is expects d to ace omplish, a de- Ticket stubs went into a hat, and after 
tailed analysis of requirements and costs dinner lucky number drawings by Harry 
should be developed to illustrate the Mouat saw prizes go to R. E. Greer, 
economics of the proposed changes, Mr. Gilbert Allen and a top prize of a $25 
Knight stated. The foundry industry is Victory Bond to R. M. Schmidt. 





ticipated in throughout the afternoon. - feast and famine business, hence any Dan B. Dimick was sergeant-at-arms 
Several card games also were in progress res atel expenditure should be self-amor-. for the occasion, while Morris Hawkins 
throughout the afternoon and evening. tizing in direct material and labor sav- is co-chairman of the program committee. 
j Hamburgers, hot dogs, clams, fresh corn — = not more than three years opera Abe Holberg, who last year secured 
ae n the cob made up the food menu, tion. 59 memberships for the Birmingham 
which was served buffet style from 3 Foundry modernization involves the Chapter, was again nominated chairman 
' nti 9 p.m. A generous supply of following four basic steps, according to of the membership committee for 1945- 
. liquid refreshment was on hand to wash Mr. Knight: 16 which includes M. L. Carl, Donald 
I lit down 1. The personnel must be properly or- C. Abbott, L. L. Stone, M. E. Manuel, 
=: Everyone seemed to have an enjoyable ganized with clear cut lines of responsi- John F, Wakeland, J. Arthur Hill and 
™ time and the chapter extends its appre- bility, and authority commensurate with George Vann, co-chairman. 
~ ‘ation and thanks especially to the fol- that responsibility. Arthur Woody, chapter president, has 
." wing outing committee members re- 9. Establishment of closer control of named J. A. Bowers chairman of the 
pe | sp nsible for the success of the affair: the vari ible s affec ting the produc tion of program committee for the new year, and 
-*4 |Outing chairman, Albert R. Amann; 1e- high quality castings at low cost, such ilready a number of outstanding speakers 
“J eption and tickets, A. J. Heysel; refresh- as hourly or daily inspection of the have accepted Mr. Bowers’ invitation to 
| ments, Frank Bates; prizes, Fred L. _ scrap, ete. speak before the chapter—J. P. Mc- 
Weaver; games, Harold Hadsell; pub- 3. Development of more thorough Clendon, publicity director. 
| ty, Leslie (¢ Thellemann.—Leo A.  |nowledge of costs of the various opera- 
lerryman, secretary tions in the plant, without which it is im- 


possible to put emphasis on those opera- Twin City 


tions or departments where unit costs 


Pittsburgh are high and thus make the necessary ( PENING meeting of the season for 
S the Twin City Chapter, AFA, held 

ENEFITS accruing from moderniza- siamal co. feaiiiiinn. te cacuse tan. eae Sept. 19 at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 

ton of foundry operations as well nit output had 94 members and guests in attend- 
marketing practices were effectively — ae ince. Chairman R. C. Wood, Minneapolis 

ke llustrated by Lester B. Knight, consult- 4. Mechanization of facilities wher-  Plectric Steel ( asting Co., outlined some 


ve S » bi ly after an analysis ; 
g engineer, Chicago, and guest speaker ©**™ P® sible, but only after an et f the plans that have been made for the 


changes in methods, procedures, per- 


‘O- 4 , survev of each of the seve . : 
t the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- and survey heap # . eg is seasons activilles 
Han? , | & AR yartments in the plant, with a close : 
ition’s initial meeting of the 1945-46 n k : initial I thod 5 esd |. A. Gitzen, president, Delta Oil Prod- 
id eason in Pittsburgh. Sept. 17 chec on production methods and costs : : : ‘ 
A gh, Sept. Li ucts Co., Milwaukee, was the speaker, 


in each department. The departments in- 


clude yard handling, melting, hot metal discussing “Core Problems in the Found- 


ry.” He first dealt with the various types 


Every foundry must be constantly on 


alert to modernize its thinking, pro- 


S, ain oT sa , handling, molding, coremaking, baking, ig penis: . 
iction methods and facilities in order to finishing and handling, shakeout, casting f core binders and the general problems 
oe quality products at low unit costs cleaning, finishing and handling.—Joseph ee ited with them. Core binders ae 

+h meeting postwar competition not only C. Sullivan grouped into the organic type, which burn 

e trom within its respective industry but 7 ; and produce gas at temperatures up to 
trom other industries, Mr. Knight stated. 1000 F, and the inorganic, which are inert 

° ° 

No two foundries present identical Birmingham until higher temperatures are reached. 
nditions, so it is paramount that the me Mr. Gitzen stressed the importance of 
dernization program be developed to VER 600 Birmingham district foun- conditions in baking cores properly, 
ft local conditions with sufficient flexi- drymen and friends enjoyed the ind predicted that in the future a change 
bility to allow efficient operation under 12th annual picnic of the Birmingham i ven equipment would make possible 
ying work loads. Until relatively re- Chapter, AFA, at the Roebuck Country’ the thorough baking of cores in a matter 
cently the jobbing or production jobbing Club, Sept. 8. Howard A. Nelson, Hill f minutes 
type foundry believed that modernization & Griffith Co. did an excellent job in [he second phase of his discussion 
ind mechanization was all right for a handling the sale of tickets which re- dealt with core washes, the purpose of 
production foundry. but could not be  Sulted in one of the largest crowds ever which is to close voids at the core surface, 
plied to its own conditions. he said, © attend the picnic. prevent contact of metal and sand, raise 
some jobbing foundries did get into fi- Charles B. Saunders, chairman, J. M the fusion point of the sand, and form a 
nancial difficulties by trying to copy pro- Bates, co-chairman, and W. Guy Bagley, seal around the core. He also spoke of 

i duction equipment for jobbing require- Wayne B. Nelson and Howard A. Nel- his own product, Permi-Bond, a substi- 

ments. Today, however, there are many son constitute the entertainment com- ‘ute for seacoal which becomes volatile 

, modern, mechanized (to a degree) job- mittee for the new season and they (Continued on page 172) 
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Cleveland and the facilities of its great Public Auditorium has been selected by The 














American Foundrymen’s Association to be the scene of the fiftieth annual convention 
and exhibition May 6 to 10, 1946. Geographically located in the heart of the foundry 
industry, the selection of Cleveland to be the first postwar convention city assures a 


tremendous attendance of interested foundrymen. 


Foundrymen will find much new and improved foundry equipment and the latest 
developments in materials, supplies and accessories on exhibition in Cleveland’s spacious 
arena and underground halls. Technical sessions and discussions of benefit to the 
thousands of foundrymen attending the convention are scheduled throughout the week 
Plan now to attend the convention and spend this “foundry week” in Cleveland renewing 
old acquaintances, making new ones and participating in the program of exhibits 


technical sessions and social events being arranged for you. 





PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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| CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM 
MAY G-7-8-9-10, 1946 





@ The FOUNDRY for April 1946 will be the Pre- @ The FOUNDRY for May 1946 will be the 
Convention Issue. It will be a preview of the Post Convention Issue. It will present the 
convention and will highlight the exhibit and story of the show, a report of the technical 
the programs of activities for the various days. sessions plus all the interesting and valuable 
In addition to all of the regular editorial articles material contained in every issue throughout 
and departments, the April issue of The the year—a combination that will make this 
FOUNDRY will carry added features that will Post Convention issue another valuable addi- 


make it one of the finest issues ever published. tion to your library of foundry literature. 


For all foundrymen everywhere these two issues of The FOUNDRY will be of outstanding 
interest and to all who sell and serve the foundry industry these issues present an important 


advertising opportunity. 


YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
TO FOUNDRYMEN — cherevcer metals are cact 
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at elevated temperatures and in decom- 
leaves only a trace of ash. 

donated by E. R. Frost 
Minneapolis, were won at the con- 
clusion of the meeting by Paul Richard- 
son, D. W. Onan & Sons, and E. M. 
Meagher, Chicago Retort & Fire Brick Co. 

J VW . Costello, reporter 


(Continued from page 


posing 
l Joor 
Co " 


prizes, 


New England 


T HE New England Foundrymen’s 
Association opened its 1945-46 sea- 
son at the Engine rs’ Club. Boston, Sept. 
12 with 100 mem- 


bers and guests 


an attendance of over 

Arthur J. Tuscany, executive secretary 
and treasurer, Foundry Equipment Man- 
Cleveland, 
interest- 


ufacturers Association, was 


guest speaker and gave a most 
ing talk on “Foundry Industry Problems 
and Meeting Them.” 
Mr. Tuscany outlined the woik that foun- 
dries had done during the war, and gave 
the for the 
in mechanical technical 
In his opinion, the principal need 
in the better mer- 
chandising of He stated 
that in some cases 25 years of progress 


Sugg stions tor 


credit to industry progress 


and develop- 
ments 
foundry today is a 


its products. 


in the foundry was accomplished during 


the four-year war period -but that in 


BIRMINGHAM: More than 600 members and guests of the Birmingham Chapter, AFA, participated in the 12th annual | 


picnic, Sept. 8, at Roebuck Country Club. 


—Merton A. 


the postwar period the number 
problem of merchandising must be at- 
tacked by the foundries. 

He spoke about the present tendency 
of getting away from the individual sales 
by the itself and the better 
progress that had been made in this line 
effort. Mi. Tuscany 
slides which gave 
a summary of that the FEMA 
made among 600 of the leading educa- 
tional the with 
reference to their policies and plans for 
foundry 

At the conclusion of the 
B. Root Jr., New England representa- 
tive of the Gray lion Foundry Industry 
Advisory Committee to the OPA, spoke 
briefly concerning the administration of 
Price Regulation 244 present 
status since the termination of the war. 
Hosmer, president. 


one 


company 
through organized 
showed a number of 
a survey 


institutions in country 


training students in subjects. 


address A. 


and _its 


New Jersey 


A PROMISING outlook in gray iron 
was pictured by speakers at the first 
fall meeting of the New Jersey Foundry- 
men’s Association at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club, Newark, N. J., Sept. 28. 
Backlogs accumulating, and with 
labor supply improving (it is now be- 
ginning to show an actual gain at some 


are 


district foundries) an increase in the me 
is expected over the coming months. 
Prospects in steel cast ire less eg 


demand 


couraging, however, 
dropped off sharply with the 
the and with littl 
sight to take up the war- 
Also it 
for non-ferrous castings | 
the 


foundries in 


having 
ending of 
ae immediately jg 
p inded Capac. 
that demand 
st ipered somes 
surrender of Japan and 
re shifting 


this fi i 
18-hour to a 40-houg 


ity. was indicat 
what 
that 
rap‘dly 
weekly 


H. L. 


since 


from a 
schedule. 
Edinger, chai of the Gray 
Iron Advisory Committee to OPA and 
president, Barnett Foundry & Machine 
Co., Irvington, N. J reported on the 
committee conference with OPA at Chi 
| xpl Lined the Te. 


cago on Sept. 26 and 
Amendment 10 to MPR 


cently issued 
244. 

Results of all recent uni 
and War Labor 


foundri: S 


n negotiations 
Board ises in local 
ind Charles 
National 
on the 
labor situation in the East and other parts 
of the country. 

Edward McErlear, personnel manager, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp, 
reviewed the problems 


were discussed 
Seaman, eastern representative 
Association 


Founders reported 


lent adminis- 


174) 


curing economical and effi 


(Continued on pag 


(Photos courtesy J. P. McClendon, Stockham Pipe Fittings Co.) 
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More proot 


B baasanenenes ss 


that the naked eye 
is not enough 


Fabricator forced to reject 333% 
of shipment—and it could have 
been avoided by foundry x-rays 


Because of an unusually slow production rate and 
high cost, caused by internal flaws revealed during 
machining, a lug fabricator decided to x-ray all cast- 
ings as they came from the foundry. An average of 
34 out of every 100 received proved internally un- 
sound and were returned—an expensive procedure 
for the foundry. Because only internally sound lugs 
were released to the fabricator’s production line, 
total machining cost was greatly reduced even after 
the charge for radiography was included. 

This case history proves what many a foundry- 
man has learned to his profit—radiography, by show- 





hae | 





ing what is wrong, helps make better castings... 
replacing costly rejections with customer goodwill. 


You'll save by using radiography 


With industrial x-ray, you just won’t send castings 
out that will give either you or your customers 
‘‘rejection”’ trouble. You'll save time and money, too. 

Radiography, besides being a great helper in cor- 
recting faulty casting technic, is a dependable guide 
—a guide that topflight designers use before making 
basic changes in design, materials, or processing. 

Radiography has established itself as an essential 
industrial tool. Use it to improve your products and 
develop new markets. Call your local x-ray equip- 
ment dealer—he’ll tell you how. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Radiography 


ANALYZES ...INSTRUCTS... CORRECTS... IMPROVES 


odak 











(Continued from page 172) 
the New Jersey workman’s 
compensation law. This proved of special 
the 35 per cent 
benefits scheduled to 
go into effect next January. 

John L. Carter, cost consultant, 
iron Founders’ all 
foundries to send in a reply to the cost 
survey now being conducted in the New- 
ark area, 

The following were re-elected directors 


tration of 
importance because of 
average increased 
Gray 


Society, urged local 


of the association for the coming year: 
J. R. Campbell, Campbell Foundry Co., 
Harrison, N. J.; H. L. Edinger; M. J. 
Hogan, Bierman-Everett Foundry Co., 
Irvington, N. J.; J. C. Phelan, Eastwood 
Foundry Co., Paterson, N. J.; A. E. Win- 
stead, Moore Bros. Co., Elizabeth, N. 
J. and P. R. Van Duyne, Meeker Foundry 
Co., Newark. William Z. Taylor, Taylor 
& Co., Brooklyn, elected to the 
board to fill the unexpired term of K. 


was 


V. Wheeler, American Steel Castings 
Co., Newark, who is now located in 
Chicago.—Ben K. Price. 
Rochester 
OCHESTER Chapter of the AFA 
opened its new season at Hotel 


Seneca, Rochester, Oct. 9, with a num- 
ber of out-of-town guests and several new 
members among the large group in at- 
tendance. 

Max T. Ganzauge, General Railway 
Signal Co., and a director of the chapter, 
gave a few high lights of his recent ex- 
periences in Europe, where he was sent to 
investigate certain phases of the foundry 
industry there. 

E. H. Schleede, U. S. Gypsum Co., 
principal speaker of the 
presented an interesting talk on 


Chicago, as 
evening, 
the use of gypsum cement in the foundry 
and pattern shop. With the aid of a sound 
slide picture, together with practical dem- 


v 


_ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Dinner scene at 


vustrations, Mr. Schleede made clear the 
aetails of good practice in the use of these 
gypsum cements are 
for making in- 


mater.ais. Various 
finding wide use today 
tricute patterns that must be held to close 
tolerances. 


Regular meetings of the chapter for the 
balai.ce of the season will be held the sec- 
Hotel 


ond ‘luesday of month at 
Seneca.—D. E. Webster, publicity. 


each 


Chicago 


"T"O START 1945-46 season on 

oct. i, Chapter, A.F.A., 
chose to delve into the realm of economics. 
Speaker for the dinner meeting, held in 
the quarters of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, was Harland H. Allen, president, 
Harland Allen Associates, Chicago, con- 
sulting counsellors in 
finance and investments; author of two 
books—Whither Interest Rates and The 
Businessmen’s Stake in American-Russian 
Friendship; and president, Chicago Con- 
sumers Co-operative Inc. His subject was 
“Consumer Co-operation—A Formula for 
Full Employme..t Without Deficit Spend- 
ing or Regimentation.” 


off its 


Chicago 


economists and 


Pointirg out that nondurable goods pro- 
duction is not much reduced from a year 
ago and is 58 per cent more than the aver- 
age of the five years preceding the war— 
this accompanied by a 10 per cent larger 
employment—Mr, Allen posed the ques- 
tion of whether purchasing power is 58 
per cent larger than in the five years be- 
fore the war. 

Mentioning atomic power, he pointed 
out that few people are happy about it. 
Even without this disturbing element, 
there is reason to believe the nation al- 
ready is afraid of its productive capacity. 
This, the speaker asserted, is because of 
the between productive ca- 
pacity and consuming capacity. 

It is a fallacy, Mr. Allen declared, for 


disbalance 


— @ 





business to be urged to bi 
when they are unable t 
products of existing fact 

available ising buying f 
power, he mentioned taxing by the gov. 


Suaranteein 


Icing prices 
the speaker 


of the gover; 
such as in the 


ud new factorie 
dispose of the 
Among the 


means for incre 


ernment, raising wages 
minimum wages, and ré 


Referring to monop 
stated he is not in fay 
ment setting the yardstick 
power industry, for there always jg th, 
possibility that all costs may not be jp. 
cluded, thus the yardstick may not }y 
tair one. As to consumer co-operatives, hy 
believes they can be, and in the future 
probably will be, effective in fields wher, 
the consumer feels he is 








being exploited 

Next meeting of the chapter, Noy, 5 
will feature the first of the series of round. 
with nsored by the 
gray iron, malleable, nonferrous and stee] 
divisions. 


tables, sessions sp¢ 


The chapter has accepted an 
tion of the Chicago sectio: 
can Institute of Mining ai 
Engineers for a joint meeting 

This will replace the chapter’s regula 
meeting which otherwi would have 


been on Jan. 7.—Erle F, Ross 


Michiana 


invita- 
of the Ameri- 
i Metallurgica 


on Jan, 


RIDDERHOF, 


a. 3. A manager 

foundry facing department, Frederi 
B. Stevens Inc Detroi was the prin 
cipal speaker at the season’s first meet 
ing of the Michiana Chapter, AFA, Oct 
2, at the Hotel Whit b, St Josep] 
Mich. W. V. Johnson, chapter chairman, | 
presided, with Arthur Nelson, Chi 
Hardware Foundry ¢ Elkhart, 1] 
and chapter program cl 1an, introd 
ing the speaker. 

Dr. Ridderhot gave a interesting talk Ft 
on facings, explaining that graphite w , 
stand the highest temperature of materials ir 

(Continued on pa 176 te 
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hy 


eighth annual outing of Southern California Chapter, AFA, at Lakewooc 


Country Club, Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 4. About 500 members and guests were on hand 


THE 
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Ind., 
odue- | g ‘ 
g talk FOR SIMPLIFIED FIRING OF METALLURGICAL FURNACES, 
‘erials investigate the B&W Direct-Firing Pulverized-Coal Circulating Sys- 
tem. Its economy and efficiency have been proved on billet heat- 
ing, reheating, forge, malleable-iron annealing, zinc fuming and other 


types of metallurgical furnaces. 


This method of firing is equally applicable to other metallurgical fur- 
naces, including ingot, bloom and billet heating furnaces; normalizing furnaces; copper, lead, 
and zinc melting furnaces; multiples of small unifs such as small forge furnaces and process 


heating furnaces in chemical industries. 


The same B&W pulverizers, used in this system are also providing economical direct-firing 


of individual furnaces. For further details, write for Bulletin 3-333. 











Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . .. Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 
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used. Bentonite to 
keep the mixture in suspension. All fac- 
if at 


water 


1S used 
mixed mechanically 
ali possible. A small amount of 
should be placed in the mixer first, then 
a proportionate amount of blacking pow- 
der should be added and mixed thorough- 
Keep repeating this until the entire 
mix is made. Dr. Ridderhof also pointed 
out the best procedure to use when fac- 
ing molds and cores of various sizes, how 
to dry properly, the proper temperature 
for drying, et H. B. Voorhees. 


St. Louis 


EGULAR monthly meeting of the 

St. Louis District Chapter, AFA, 
was held at the DeSoto Hotel, Sept. 15. 
Chairman Walter E. Illig welcomed all 
guests and thanked the members for 
the splendid attendance which totaled 
155 dinner guests and 20 who attended 
the meeting only. Vice Chairman Roland 
T. Leisk outlined the program commit- 


ings should be 


ly 


tee’s efforts to provide an interesting and 
informative program for the ensuing year 
and briefly mentioned some of the 
speakers already obtained to take part in 
the program. 


Walter Zeis, 
bership committee, 
up members on record as of July 31 and 


the mem- 
176 paid- 


] 
chairman of 
reported 


expressed optimism of exceeding last 
years membership total. The chair- 
man introduced M1. Roth of the Had- 


ley Vocational Schools and also advised 
that this had a foundry trades 
course, as well as apprentices available, 
and it be to furnish 
phlets relative to the course on foundry 


SC hool 


glad pam- 


would 
trades, 

L. C. Farquhar, works manager, Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, East St. Louis, IIl., 
read an article written by Mr. Stokes, 
concerning the splendid war record of 
a fellow member, Col. Carter W. Bliss, 
who is serving with the 72nd Ordnance 
in described an 
incident of service. At- 
tendance prize of $5 in war stamps, was 


Germany, and 


his pe riod of 


Group 


won by Ben Hard, St s Steel Cas 
ings Co. ; 
Chairman Illig then turned th me 
ing over to Carl Morken, genera] o, 
intendent, Carondelet | undry vi 
Louis, who introduced A. V. Magny. 
vice president, Champi Foundn 
Machine Co., Chicago, and J, Howay 
Ware, ceneral sales manager, Redfo; 
Iron & Equipment ( Detroit, \ 
Ware explained coreblowing while /. 


onstrating the blowing of various ty, 
of cores and core boxe furnished } 
a number of St. L foundries, 4 
question-and-answer period followed 


with Carl Morken, A. \ 
J. H. Ware, in charg 


J. D. Walsh, works manager. Sculli 


Magnuson and 


Steel Co., St. Louis, ¢ xplained coreblow. 
ing operations at his plant especialh 
in connection with the manufacture of 
anchor chains which were cast in 90 
lengths, each link thing approxi 
mately 35 Ib. each 

Charles Broz, superintendent, Ny 

(Continued on page 178) 


MICHIANA PICNIC: Showing some of the members and guests of the Michiana Chapter, AFA, who attended the 
group’s annual picnic at the Christiana Country Club, Elkhart, Ind., Sept. 15. (Photos courtesy of R. E. Schalliol, American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind.) 
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tional Foundry Co., St. Louis, gave an 
excellent demonstration of coreblowing 
with his own equipment, describing the 
methods and speed of operation. The 
meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present and after adjournment the ex- 
hibits were left open for further personal 
discussions.—Lee H. Horneyer, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Central Indiana 


ORRECTING Waste in the Foundry” 

A was the subject discussed by A. J. 
Edgar, technical advisor, Gray Iron 
Founders Society, Washington, on Oct. 
1, before the Central Indiana Chapter 
of the AFA at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Edgar pointed out initially that 
in 1944 the production of gray iron 
was only half of its potential capacity 
and that the waste attendant with the 
process was a serious handicap to the 
industry. The problem of correction was 
broken down into several factors, the 
most important of which was the cupola. 
This factor discussed at length, 
detailing its operation and high lighting 
the points which contribute to waste 
of materials in both quality and quantity. 


was 


The composition of cores, sand hand- 
ling and conditioning, gating and riser- 
ing, and patterns were all briefly dis- 
cussed in their responsibility of waste. 
In conclusion it was emphasized that the 
future of the industry depended upon 
the production of sound castings, the ac- 
complishment of which required the 
elimination of much of the waste now 
prevalent. 

George Clark, metallurgist, Cummins 
Engine Co., served capably as technical 
chairman of the meeting.—B. P. Mul- 
cahy, historian. 


Texas 


EXAS has done it again! It must 

have had the influence of Admiral 
Nimitz, since the Texas Chapter, AFA, 
served sirloin steaks at their first fall 
dinner—and we mean capital “S-S.” 
These foundrymen must have been sav- 
ing their red points all during their “sum- 
mer vacation.” 

The chapter inaugurated the 1945-46 
season with a very successful and very 
pleasant first fall meeting, attended by 
an unexpected overflow crowd, held 
at the Golfcrest Country Club in Hous- 
ton, Sept. 13, where extra tables had 
to be set, and where the late-comers 
had to be “satisfied” with a % lb sirloin 
strip, instead of the regular 1 lb dinner 
steak. 

An interesting paper was given, with 
accompanying slides, by Mr. Morton of 
International Nickel the ap- 
plication of castings in the petroleum in- 
dustry, which was followed by a general 
discussion by the group. 


Co., on 


Following the general discussion, the 
policy of the chapter for the coming year, 
as formulated by the chairman, Ed P. 
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Trout, was detailed when the season's 
program was outlined by the program 
chairman, William M. Ferguson. 

Higher education in the foundry in- 
dustry is to be stressed. All affiliated 





Heads Texas Chapter 


Editor’s Note: We recently asked Ed 
Trout to send us his photograph and 
biographical data in order that we might 
pre-ent a suitable announcement of his 
election as chairman of the Texas Chap- 
ter of the AFA. His reply seemed more 
adequate than any sketch we could com- 
pose, consequently it is published here 
verbatim: 

“You should be asking for my obit- 
uary and not for a biographical sketch. 
After my last trip East I wouldn’t even 
make a good corpse. Life is becoming 
too complicated. 

“If your magazine is in such dire need 





E. P. TROUT 


of photographic material for your 
‘Rogues Gallery,’ I submit attached here- 
to a replica of my countenance, taken 
before the development of the second 
chin. Incidentally, this crude attempt 
is a result of my being both the sub- 
ject and the photographer, the shutter 
lens snapping by a time release. I was 
very proud of this suit of clothes, and 
I was more interested in photographing 
my haberdashery than the countenance. 

“My present position is vice president 
and foundry manager of Lufkin Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. Previous to my re- 
turn to Texas some four years past, I 
served as Pacific coast manager of this 
company for its oil field operations. We 
have an assembly plant on the Pacific 
coast and do a little manufacturing, but 
principally are a sales and service organi- 
zation. Purdue got rid of me in 1925 
or thereabout. 

“I am very inactive in ASME and 
AGMA. When my name appeared in the 
AGMA Who’s Who, they were harder 
up for printing space than I hope you 
will ever be. My being chairman of 
the Texas Chapter, AFA, is a result of 
losing a golf match, the winner avoiding 
the responsibility. Why I ever forsook 
photography for golfing, I'll never un- 
derstand. 

“If you can make anything from the 
above worth printing, it will amaze me.” 


with the foundry industry realize the im.| 
portance of apprenticeship and training | 
but this year the Texas Chapter wil] look 
further than into the required operation, 
al functions of the foundry, and wil] 
delve into the management, developmen: 
and research, by an educational program 
in co-operation with A & ¥y 
College, 


A two-day program is planned to be 
held at the college campus during | 
November, to interest students in the 
possibility of the foundry as a vocation | 


as beneficial and as advantageous ag any 
other, and certainly one that gives , | 
person an opportunity to utilize his 
greatest imagination initiative fo, 
his own advancement, as well as the 
development of the industry —Ralp) | 
Mumford, publicity chairman. 





Texas 
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Metropolitan 


UESTIONS arising between pro 

ducers and consumers of castings 
came in for extensive discussion at the 
first fall meeting of the Metropolitap 
Chapter, AFA, held at the Essex House, 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 1, and attended by 
more than 115. 

RK. B. Elms, purchasing agent, Speny 
Gyroscope Co. lnc., Brooklyn, spoke from 
the buyer’s standpoint and Don Reese, 
International Nickel Co., New York, from 
the foundryman’s. 

Mr. Reese was called upon at the last 
minute to take the place on the program 
of E, C. Hoenicke, Eaton Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, who was unable to attend because 
of adverse flying conditions. Sam Tour, 
New York, served as technical chairman 
and “referee” after the meeting had been 
turned over to him by Horace A. Deane, 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York, 
new chairman of the chapter, 

Mr. Elms stated that three questions 
frequently arise in the buyer's dealings 
with foundries: (1) Who is to pay for in- 
spection jigs and gages required for the 
fuundry’s own inspection of the castings?; 
(2) who is to pay for castings rejected 
after machining?; and (3) what time 
limitations can be placed upon rejection , 
of castings and can castings be rejected to 
the foundry after lying in the consumer’ 
stockpile tor several months? 

Don Reese believed the buyer should 
furnish the inspect.on jigs required, as 
they can make them cheaper than the 
foundry, in his opinion. When they are 
not supplied, the price of inspection fix- 
tures should be figured in the selling 
price. 

He also believed that the producer is 
basically responsible for the castings pro- 
duced, although work done on castings 
after leaving the foundry should be con- | 
sidered. Heat treatment may distort and 
crack castings, he pointed out; further, 
castings often are subjected to improper 

















DSTR 
usage by the users and therefore should BUT 
not be chargeable to the foundry. M.A. Be 

. a ' AL. 
Mr. Elms, in raising the question as to 1 
who should pay for castings after Ma | foundry s 
chining, said there was no doubt the on 
foundry should pay for castings showing » tear 
(Continued on page 182) Los Ai 
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ww Quicker Mix! 





i Blends with All Greater Green (‘s ity! Uniform 
Binders! Strength! No Sag! F | Ramming! 
=‘ pe - 


Increased 





DSTRBUTORS Marthens & Co., Moline, Ill. 


F. Miller & C 
M. A. Bell Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. So IN aeoh me 


A.L. Cavedo & Son, Inc., 


Richmond 21, Va. Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co., 


! i 
Fomdry Supplies eo Portland 9, Oregon 


Chicago 16, Ill. Milwaukee Chaplet & Mfg. 
JH, Hatten, Lansdowne, Pa. Co., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Independent Foundry Supply Co., Pacific Graphite Works, 

Los Angeles 11, Calif. Oakland 8, Calif. 
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Making Quality and Uniformity Certain 


There’s little point to laboratory control of the foundry 






if there isn’t equally rigid control of the materials you 






use. That’s why every step in the making of Truscor . 






and Amerikor Cereal Binders is under the supervision 






of trained laboratory technicians. 






The result is unvarying quality that means better cores, 





in less time, and at lower cost — greater green strength, 






better permeability, easy flowability, faster drying, and 






complete burning out. Try Truscor or Amerikor by plac- 






ing a trial order with one of the distributors listed below. 
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1 Better Flowabil- 






bs Quicker Shake- CHAS. A, KRAUSE 
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Porter-Warner, 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Smith-Sharpe Co., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Frederic B. praveny, Inc., 
Buffalo 12, N. 
Frederic B. haha ‘ne, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. i. Semen ens 
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(Continued {from page 178) 
foundry defects upon machining. But 
when castings do not meet drawing di- 
mensions after machining or partial ma- 
chining, the question arises as to who is 
at fault. General opimon usually places 
burden of proof upon the user. 

Wholesale rejection of castings that 
have been stocked in users’ plants for 
months is unfair to the foundry. 

Chairman Deane introduced the fol- 
lowing guests: H. L. Edinger, president, 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J., and vice president of the Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society; Charles Seaman, 
New York, eastern representative, Na- 
tional Founders Association; Michael 
J. Hogan, president, Bierman-Everett 
Foundry Co., Irvington, N. J., and presi- 
dent, New Jersey Foundryman’s Associa- 
tion; and John L. Carter, cost consultant, 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society. 

The next meeting was announced for 
Nov. 5, at which time C. K. Donoho, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., will speak on “Centrifugal 
Casting and Ferrous and Nonferrous 
Metal.”—C. J. Law 


Wisconsin 


PENING meeting of the 1945-46 

sea.on for the Wisconsin Chapter, 

AFA, held Sept. 14 at the Schroeder 

Hotel, Milwaukee, was devoted to five 

technical the individual 
groups. 

The gray iron group, presided over 
by Frank Kulka, Motor Castings Co., 
had four speakers who discussed the sub- 
ject of sand reclamation. Speakers were 
William A. Hambley and A, L. Stewart, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., and Ronald 
Webster and E. Den Breejen, Hydro- 
Blast Corn., Chicago. Discussing the 
economic side of sand reclamation, Mr. 
Webster stated that savings depend 
largely on the size of the plant. Con- 
sidering the power, fuel, labor and main- 


sessions of 


tenance involved, the cost of reclaiming 
sand over a seven-year period in existing 
installations varied from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per ton. It was also stated that 
units operating on 3 tons per hour, or 
24 tons per day, are practical and 
economical, The itself 
is approximately per 
hour. 

In describing the thermal process of 
sand reclamation Mr. Stewart said that 
although it is used successfully on low 
clay sands in aluminum and steel foun- 
dries, the method still is in the laboratory 
stage for gray iron foundry application. 

The joint session of the malleable and 
technical groups had W. B. Sobers, Chain 
Belt Co., as speaker. He discussed the 
development of an economical reliable 
and flexible method for routine control 
analysis by applying colorimetric methods 
in conjunction with the combined method 
of chemical analysis for alloyed and 
unalloyed cast iron, malleable iron and 
steel. Factors involved in sampling gray 
iron and malleable for carbon deter- 
minations also were discussed. 

S. Mueller, the Falk Corp., presided 


cost 
ton 


equipment 
$10,000 per 


Regional Conference 
Program Announced 


Papers and discussions relating to var- 
ious phases of foundry practice are in- 
cluded in the program for the coming 
regional conference of the Quad City 
Chapter of the AFA. The two-day meet- 
ing will be held at Hotel Blackhawk, 
Davenport, Iowa, Nov. 15-16. The ten- 
tative program follows: 


Thursday, Nov. 15 


Registration—9 a.m. 

Opening address — 10-10:30 a.m.—Fred J. 
Walls, national president, AFA, “The Fu- 
ture of the Foundry Industry.” 

General meeting — 10:30 a.m.—12 noon — 
“Mechanizing and Improving the Foundry.” 

Luncheon meeting—12 noon—L. J. Fletcher, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., “Community Rela- 
tions and Training in the Foundry.” 

Gray iron, malleable, steel—2-3:30 p.m.— 
Charles Schureman, E. F. Schundler & Co., 
Joliet, Ill., “Sand Control.” 

Nonferrous—2-3:30 p.m.—W. B. George, R. 
Lavin & Sons, Chicago, “Brass and Bronze.” 

Gray iron—3:40-5:10 p.m.—J. S. Vanick, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., “New Horizons for 
Cast Iron.’ 

Malleable—3:40-5:10 p.m.—Roundtable meet- 
ing. 

Nonferrous—3:40-5:10 p.m. 
Magnesium. 

Banquet—6:30 p.m.—Strickland Gillilan, Wash- 
ington political observer, news analyst, 
author and lecturer, ““North of the Ears.” 


-Aluminum and 


Friday, Nov. 16 


General meeting—10-11:50 am.—J. A. Git- 
zen, Delta Oil Products Co., “Core and Mold 
Surface Coatings.” 

Luncheon meeting—12 noon—Prof. Walter L. 
Daykin, University of Iowa, “‘Modern Rela- 
tionship Between Top Management and Su- 
pervision.”” 

Gray iron—2-3:30 p.m.—Cupola operation. 

Malleable—2-3:30 p.m.—(Open) 

2-3:30 p.m.—Roundtable meeting. 

2-3:30 p.m.—(Open) 

3:40-5:10 p.m.—‘“Centrifu- 


Steel 
Nonferrous 
Gene al meeting- 

gal Castings.” 





over the steel group session, which was 
given over to a discussion of neck-down 
risers. Sam _ Bellus, Burnside Steel 
Foundry Co., Chicago, explained the 
subject, illustrating various applications 
by use of The meeting then 
was given over to questions, which were 


slides. 


answered by a panel of “experts” con- 
sisting of John Wiedephul, Wehr Steel 
Co.; Carl Haertel, Falk Corp.; Milt 
Karrer, Crucible Steel Casting Co.; Frank 
Limacher, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; Victor 
Ziemer, Maynard Electric Steel Casting 

Anthony Herrmann, Racine, Wis.; 
Ed J. Daehn, Pelton Steel Casting Co., 
and Gene Schneider, Grede Foundries 
Inc. 

Program for the pattern group in- 
cluded two films, depicting the design 
and production of steel castings, and a 
talk on manufacture of pressure plates. 
A. F. Pfeiffer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
presided, and William Elsner, Atlas 
Match Plate Co., Chicago, was the pzin- 
cipal speaker. Considerable discussion 
ensued on how to eliminate air pockets 
in making pressure plates. Cost was 
given at approximately $2 a pound, or an 
average of $40 a plate in a 12 x 16-in. 


size. Most production foundries are 


demanding pressure plate work in 4 
attempts to eliminate all loose gates 
Speakers for the nonferrous ceed 
were Nathan Janco, Centrifug 
Casting Machine Co., Tulsa, Okla, 
the subject of “Centrifugal Casting 
and John Putchinski, Allis-Chalme 


Mfg. Co., on “Latest Developments 
Casting Nonferrous Metal s.”—Walig 
Gerlinger, publicity chairman. | 


Southern California | 


K. SMITH mixed iron with humap 

nature in a manner diverting ap 
instructive when he made the principg) 
talk before the Sept. 14 meeting of the 
Southern California Chapter, AFA, ¢ 
the Los Angeles Elks Club. 

Mr. Smith’s subject was China, the | 
Chinese and Chinese foundry opera. 
tions. As an Army Ordnance Depart. 
ment officer, on loan to the State De 
partment and detailed to help Chines 
foundries make castings for military use, 
he spent many months in that teeming 
land where gray iron is regarded as ah 
most a precious metal and where tech 
nical knowledge is venerated as in mp 
other place. 

“The average casting operation & 
China yields about 65 per cent scrap? 
Mr. Smith said. The equipment is 4 
conglomeration of the primitive and the 
modern, with little enough of the latter 

“There is never an oversupply of 
metal. Pig iron as well as nonferrow 
metals are gathered and hoarded with 
a care that would be funny if it were not 
so pathetic. There was nothing of the 
WPB about Chinese metal distribution 
and organization. One plant would have 
raw materials but no orders. Another 
had orders but with which to 
fill them. A third would boast an elec 
tric furnace, but would have no iron. | 
Yet I never saw earnest workers} 
nor such sincere seekers after knowledge. | 
China become one of our 
greatest markets.” 

John E. Wilson, Climax Molybdenum 
Co., chairman of the chapter’s educa- 
tional committee, outlined in detail the 
ambitious program which his group will | 
conduct this winter. Five papers, each 
occupying one discussion, 
will be given during late January and 
throughout February. These will cover 
specifications, patterns, molds and cores, 
gating and risering practice, and finally | 
inspection and reprir of castings. Sep 
arate committees have been appointed 
for each of these phases of the program 
Robert Gregg, Reliance Iron Works, is 
chairman of the papers committee and 
W. D. Bailey Jr., Westlectric Castings 
Inc., will direct publicity for this educa- 
tional work. 

Well over a hundr 
guests attended the chapter's Oct. 12 
meeting at the Clark Hotel. when a three- 
part program of fine talks devoted to 
light metals was presented, C. C. Mot- 
fett, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
gave an excellent paper on “Foundry 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Jor every Sand—the Right Grade 


Certified Golden Core Oils, 
identified by their color, are 
made from the most select 
raw materials. Usually termed 
“conventional core oils." 


Certified Unique Core Olis 
give the same results as our 
Golden Core Oils, but are 
made from off-colored ma- 
terials which are dark In color 
and cost much less. 


Certified Rapidry Core Olis 
are new core oils, also dark 
incolor, and considerably low- 
er in price. They bake quicker 
in the oven or at a lower temp- 
erature and pro- 
vide more readily 
collapsible cores. 


of Certified Core Oit 


There is no formula for a core oil which will give the best 
results under all foundry conditions; which is why we have 
long insisted that "core oils must be prescribed." 


Each of the three general types of Certified Core Oil is 
manufactured in several grades of binding strength — the 
highest strength being equivalent to that of raw linseed oil— 
and the lowest being the grade used to spray cores for added 
surface toughness. Our ''prescriptions' are made by experts 
and are based on years of experience and the knowledge 
acquired in serving thousands of foundries. To top it all, the 
cost will in most cases be less than that of the core oil you 
are now using. 


Every gallon must live up to our claims—completely satisfy 
the user—or may be returned for full credit. 


4 
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Stock and Representatives: Buffalo, N.Y. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. New Orleans, 
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ED CORE O1L & MFG. Co. 
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“he House of Dependability 
3308-26 South Cicero Avenue, Cicero, Illinois 
Elmira, Nt¥. Worcester, Mass. Reading. Pa. 


La. Houston, Tex. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, 
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Buchler 


METALLURGICAL TESTING EQUIPMENT 


“Buehler equipment is made finer than might be con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for laboratory work, but it 
certainly is a pleasure to use it.” This remark made by a 
well known metallurgist is typical of the opinion through- 
out the field where Buehler testing equipment is used. If 
you use Buehler equipment you have the best. 


STANDARD 
POLISHER 
NO. 1500 


Accurately pol- 
ished specimens 
can be produced 
with speed and 
ease with Buehler 
polishers. The 
sturdy construction 
and vibrationless 
operation help to prevent 
pitting and amorphous 
film. The 8” polishing disc 
is attached to a tapered 
arbor on the motor shaft 
by means of a stout sleeve. 
This construction feature 
reduces peripheral vibra- 
tion to a minimum, The 
standard polisher is a com- 
plete unit with a direct 
mounted 4 h.p. radial 
thrust ball bearing motor. 
115V., 60 cycle, AC, single 
phase, with selective 
speeds 575 and 1150 
r.p.m. controlled by a 
mounted switch with 
handy lever. 


INCLUDES— 
CUT-OFF MACHINES @ SPECIMEN MOUNT PRESSES @ POWER GRIND- 
ERS @e EMERY PAPER GRINDERS @ HAND GRINDERS e@ BELT SUR- 
FACERS @ POLISHERS @ POLISHING CLOTHS @ POLISHING ABRASIVES 


THE BUEHLER LINE OF SPECIMEN PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


Buhle i 


A PARTNERSHIP 


Pi ees 3 I APPARATUS — 
e1 me Chicage: n Minois 
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and evoked considerabk 
spite lateness of the hi 
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Southern 


mas party is set evening, 
Dec. 8, at Lakewood Country Club. The 
chapter's education program, it has bee, 
announced, will be offered in late Jan 
uary and February, and details now ar 
being ‘completed. ‘A uncements re. 
garding speakers and eir subjects are 
expected to be made shortly.—James B | 


Morey, publicity chairman 
Northeastern Ohio 
PPROXIMATELY 150 m« 7 ers a | 
guests attending the Oct me 

ing of Northeastern Ohio ( eae a 

A., at the Tudor Arms Hotel he od tw 

speakers discuss widely different sub- 

jects in a highly interesting and _infor- 
mative manner. Harr r. O'Connor, } 
special agent in charge the Cleveland | 
office of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, talked on the FBI's experience 
preventing a serious attempt at sabotag 

in the early days of t var. Dr. H. A 

Schwartz, manager of earch, National 

Malleable & Steel ¢ ( pr 

sented a scholarly and entific d 

sion on “Solidification of Metals 

In the intermissix iod Presid 

A. C. Denison annouw that the 1 

bership of the brancl tinues ¢t 

crease in a gratifying er. The pi 
ent list of members exceeds that of last 

May when 30 members were absorbed 

by the newly-formed Northwester 

Pennsylvania Chapter. | P. Robin 

(Bob, himself) explain i chang 

the method of handling the ticket sa 

for the proposed Christmas party tl 

Carter Hotel. Unfortunately, the 

walls are not rubber and up to the pres- 

ent no method had bee discovered 

crowding from 1200 to 1400 guests i 
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maximum of 1000. Mr. Robinson, i 
his usually gentle and persuasive manner, 
earnestly requested the boys to ordet 
their tickets early 
The lecture by Dr. Schwartz, illu 
trated by many slid id dealing with | 
(Continued on page 186 
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Our Boys 


are coming home 
and the ball has been passed to us! 


**a ND SO, My Fellow Countrymen, To- 
day I Report to You that Your Sons 
and Daughters Have Served You well and 
Faithfully with the Calm, Deliberate, 
Determined Fighting Spirit of the Amer- 
ican Soldier and Sailor. Their Spiritual 
Strength and Power Has Brought Us 
Through to Victory. They Are Home- 
ward Bound—Take Care of Them.”’ 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


From speech to the people of the United States following 
Japanese surrender aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, Sept. 3, 1945, 
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To You 86 DSM Service Men: Here’s 
Godspeed and Hoping You’ll All Be Back 
with Us Soon—We Know You’ll Be Proud 
to Get Back Again with Your DSM Asso- 
ciates Who Remained at Home and Who 
Didn’t Lose One Single Hour Due to 
Grievances or Strikes! 


WEDWORTH V. BAKER WM. BUSH 


Pres. D.S.M. Vice-Pres. D.S.M. 
WALTER BAKER WM. J. BAKER, Il 
Capt. A.C. Pfe. A.C. 


LEW O’DONNELL, Superintendent 


ETROIT SHEET METAL WORK 


~ 


MICHIGAN 








IN THE OLO BATTLE 


i 


FOR NEW WAYS 


ask FOR 
CATALOG 


Shows user 100 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes 
of shop boxes, bar- 
rels, trucks, tool 
boxes and cabinets, 
bench legs, drawers, 
bins, racks, etc. 


Vo réedidce frwoddervionn Coss 


. . - improved materials handling, 
because so often neglected, probably 
holds greater promise than any other 
factor. Production is aptly called ‘‘ma- 
terials in motion’’—in machines as well 
as between them and other departments. 
This often calls for special shop con- 
tainers and equipment, built to fit indi- 
vidual needs, because daily production 
costs and efficiency of equipment arc 


paramount considerations. 


We make stock as well as special sizes 


STEEL FACTORY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Cleveland Wire Spring Company 


5250 BROOKPARK ROAD »* 


and models, embodying special features 


to suit individual requirements. 


ORIGINAL IDEAS! 


Photo above shows shop trucks built 
for Soss Mfg. Co., Detroit, replacing 
conventional “tote boxes”. Where, as 
in this plant, successive operations are 
numerous, calling for frequent moves 
of products between machines or 
departments, this idea has many time- 


saving advantages. 


CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 





STEEL SHOP E 


QUIPMENT 


STOCK STYLES FOR GENERAL UTILITY 


to meet special 





BUILT-TO-ORDER 
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(Continued from page 184) 





the scientific principles underlying { 
solidification of metal was a condensatis 
or abridged version of Third Anp 
Foundation Lecture sponsored by g 
AFA, Complete text | been printed : 
pamphlet form and distributed to 
members. An abridged version prepargs 
by the was presented in i 
September issue of THe Founpry, Obvi 
ously it is impossible to further condeng 
the material into the space allotted » 
activities of the chapters. It is equalh 
obvious that a few random quotatign 








author 






would not do justice to th importangs 
of the subject. Interested readers my 
order pamphlets containing the entip 


lecture from the AFA Pat Dwyer, 


| 
Cincinnati | 


C HARLES K. DONOHO, metallurgig 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm. 
ingham, was principal speaker at the Og 
§ meeting of the Cincinnati District Chap | 
ter. Discussing “Cast Ferrous Metals,” jy | 
covered the subject both in its broade 
aspects and with respect to his expen. 
ences at his own plant | 

Among the phases treated were th 
many variables affecting centrifugal cag 
ing technique, the value of ladle inoculg 
tion in producing static castings, and th 
making of high strength, corrosion resist 
ing bolts by permanent mold casting. This 
last item bears some similarity to the ma 
chine production of glass bottles. Another 
point discussed was the substitution dl 
centrifugally cast steel for forgings in re 
applications as aircraft engine cylinder 
barrels and propeller shafts for ocean 
vessels. 

Next meeting of the Cincinnati group 
will be he'd Nov. 12, with Dr. Scott W.} 
Smith, the Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co., Coving | 
ton, Ky., speaking on “X-ray as Applied} 
to the Foundry Industry.”—William H,} 
Hoppenjans Jr., secretary 


Saginaw Valley 


HE Saginaw Valley Chapter, AFA 

opened its 1945-46 season, Oct. 4 
with a National Officer’s Night at Frank 
enmuth, Mich. This meeting was the first 
one held since the Saginaw Valley Group 
severed its ties with Detroit Chapter and 
started on its own. The official “baby 
rattle” was presented to Chairman H. G. 
McMurry by Fred Walls, national presi- 
dent. 

Accompanying Mr. Walls were W. W 
Maloney, national secretary, Herb Scobie 
of the Chicago office staff, and Joseph 
Sully, director, of Ontario 
Plans for local edu lectures 
sponsored by the Saginaw Valley Chapter 
Lectures 


ational 


this winter were announced. 
will be selected from local talent. 
Principal speaker of the evening was 
Fred Carl of Delco-Remy Division of 
General Motors. His topic was “Factor 
in the Production of Aircraft Quality 
Nonferrous Castings.” Mr 


(Concluded on page 188) 


Carl gave at} 
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KORGLAZE is a vehicle for use with graphite or talc in coating 


FOR PROCESSING CORES TO A cores. It can be applied quickly through spray, dip or swab 


Drying out rapidly, it leaves the graphite or talc tightly bonded 


\f SMOOTH SURFACE. be the core. 


Oct. 4 Illustrated above is a bronze casting. For demonstration 
Frab purposes, one half of the core used had its surface coated 
the first | FOR PREVENTING METAL PENE with KORGLAZE; the other half was untreated. The finer 
» Group | TRATION. finish against the KORGLAZED half, as seen in the photograph 
er is true to type, and can be counted on in EVERY CASE WHERE 
C KORGLAZE IS USED. Casting to truer dimensions, saving excess 
1 HG. 
I presi- | FOR PROTECTING A FINE LINE metal and easing off on machining are some of the things that 
OF CLEAVAGE BETWEEN CORE KORGLAZE permits. 
W. W, AND CASTING. Every foundry needs KORGLAZE for the problem job that is 
Scobie bothering now, or the one that is sure to come tomorrow 
Joseph KORGLAZE is a perpetual aid to the making of finer castings 


, AFA, 


ectures 


|UNITED (OEM ieRee: 


sion of 

acl 1429 WALNUT STREET, ERIE, PA 
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(Concluded from page 186) | 
illustrated talk dealing with the defed 
| encouatered in aluminum Castings | 
aircraft engines and the methods Us 





In the co.striction of BELLEVUE “Control'ed Atmosphere” FU2- 
NACES. pains'‘aling considerat on of the job: to b2 done comes 
first. Every factor must be evalucted. every condiion studied. 
Only then do Bellevue engineers attempt deciyn ani recom 
mendation of furnace type. The soundness of tat policy is beiag 
demonstrated ia plant after plant. Hundreds of exccutives in 
scores of varied companies have proved, to their own sa‘isfac- 
tion, the elf ciency, speed. high production level and operating 
econorrias of BELLEVUES that were “desiged” for the job. You. 
too, will find Bel'evue experience and fucili:ies a profitable ia- 
vestment for your own furnace needs. 


SEND FOR FULL D=TAI“S 


BELLEVUE 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACE CoO. 


2975 BELLEVUE AVE. DETROIT 7. MICH. 


in eliminating them. Among defp 
listed were: Residual stresses, dro s, Di 
hole porosity, oxide films and cold shy 
ind shrinkage. 

Much of the talk centered about g 
‘inderhead casting’; apparatus for yag 
1m removal of gas from cylinder hy 
cores during pouring was shown, Als, 
measurement of residual] stresses on head 
after heat treatment was illustrated. Th 
last portion of the meeting was deyolp 
to questions and answers. — Joseph 


Clark, publicity. 





| 
GLAMOUR IN A | 


FOUNDRY? SURE! 





(Continued from page 115) 


he 
‘“mmndrv has it—in the best meaning g| 
hat often misused and bad'y cast wor 

“Founding is an ancient art envelope 
na wealth of human tradition.” Lam 
id recently in descril 
he Major corporation. “It holds plem 
‘f 100m for the artist as well as for & 
cientist and businessman. 

“I began by putting $12,000 in { ‘ 
"uente plant after a friend told me 
‘ts possibilities during the early days 
he war. Later, I tapped Binz for $2,00) 
since then we've increased our holding 


ing operations ¢ 





is has our foundry manaczer, A, | 
Leonard. 

“Bing is glad he came in. Once I asked 
‘im if he wanted his money back. Tha 


vas when we were just beginning to pi} 





nto production. Hl[e said ‘Never!’ That 
neans he’s in the foundry game f 
‘seeps, as we all are 
With the good tured insouciar 
hat has become a_hall-mark | of 
‘rosby clan, Larry gave a sketch of | 
‘oncern’s development N 
Most of its war work was on sul ~ 
‘racts for the Army and Navy, prin 
‘ircraft parts for North American A aa 
ion Corp. Backing Mr. Leonard's nassi Pp 
‘or perfection, the management has ta W 
ken a rigid stand on loose foundry pra st 
‘ices dating from before the war, a 
‘ttitude ‘sometimes expressed in ¢ qT 
slog-n, “to hell with specifications, Pour| pl 
| “em!” re 
Larry Croshy feels stron-ly on tl w 
phase of founding. The days of h ona mt 


~rocedures are over he believes, and 
foundries everywhere the day of the 
scientist has dawned. This view may & 
‘he attitude of a newcomer to the bus 
ness, he admits, that of the amateur wit 
refuses to take for granted what & 
veteran has come to accept—but he at 
they at Puente mean it 

When a casting is made there, Mr 
Crosby declares, it has to conform to 
the rules and regulations as specified, ® 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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STERLING'S NEWEST “Wheel of Industry” for Expert 
of tt Grinding of Steel and Tungsten Carbide Tools ... . 


ouciance 


h of the 
| New enough to offer unusual advantages . . . on the Easymounts are purchased once . . . wheels can be 
sub mn market long enough to be thoroughly tested—these replaced from stock as needed—an economical, sure- 
per ia are the reasons for the rapidly growing . fire renewal method that keeps your 


Send for this 


recently 
issued Thousands of Easymounts and Wheels 


s nassin| popularity of Sterling’s Easymounts and 
has ta Wheels for quick, easy grinding of tool 

Iry prac 
rs, r The Sterling Grinding Wheel is readily ae | Easymount ‘ 
ns, Poul placed in the Easymount and firmly Stpotline’ folder . . . Going a better, faster, easier controlled 
retained there by an unusual assembly it’s free! job of grinding. They will fit admir- 

on thi! which does not permit the tightened ably into your schedules, too. May we 


aphazar 
~* screws to touch the abrasive surface. —_ tell you more about them? 


of * 


may be 


rc “ - STERLING ABRASIVES 
hat the! x 


“Ie @ Bera he WHEEL DIVISION 


CLEVELAND QUA 
re ; ame | TIFFIN, OH 
hed | THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 


) 


machines producing all the time. 


steels and tungsten carbide. 
of all sizes are in use . . . every one 
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TESSMER 


SPRUE- 
CUTTER 


Has the Features 
You’ve Been 
Waiting For... 


5. 
é. 
7. 


8. 
9. 



















Improved Clutch — Simple, rugged, conventional punch- 
press type, designed for continuous, trouble-free service. 
New Brake — One-piece flexible-band style. Larger braking 
surface assures positive, accurate control. 

Rear Cam Rod Bearings — Enclosed in separate, removable 
bracket. Makes all clutch parts easily accessible. 

Knife Caps — Steel tapered end type with no protruding 
nuts. No danger of pinching operator's fingers; provides work- 
piece freedom. 

Alemite Lubrication — Makes it easy to lubricate all mov- 
ing parts. 

Foot Pedals — Placed at right side of base . . . enable oper- 
ator to work with natural movements, in normal position. 
Massive Steel Base — Results in less weight with greater 
strength and rigidity. 

V-Belt Drive — If motor is mounted in base. 

Shelving in Base — For storage of tools and equipment — 
if machine is not motor driven. 


These features mean higher postwar standards of performance, 
workmanship and service for the famous Tessmer Sprue-Cutter 
— a top favorite in the cleaning departments of non-ferrous 
foundries for many years. Available NOW. Write for particulars. 


1025 S$. 40th STREET e 


MILWAUKEE 4, WIS, 
A 4867-% 





(Concluded from page 188) 


gardless of individual preferences 
prejudices formed in the heat and dug 
of hit-or-miss methods many founders x 
used to in the old days before milita, 
inspectors appeared on the scene. 

“Even, as can happen, when the 
spector doesn’t know his job, the found 
ryman has got to know his all the bette 

“In the future, we believe that Dre 
cision apparatus for checking sqn4 
mixes, metallurgical consistencies and ,) 
other phases of casting operation wil] b| 
regarded as necessary as flasks, 

“Better products, better service—sy 
are and will remain the keys to succey 
ful running of a foundry business,” 

The Major corporation at its peak ¢ 
production was delivering 40,000 |b of 
castings a month. Its force was betwee 
300 and 350, but this has dropped j| ¢ 
around 50, reflecting recent cutbacks, 

With the slow growth of reconversig, 
the Puente plant is certain to grow apag 
in the opinion of its owners. A cast aly 
minum skillet with satin finish and bake 
lite handle, sump pumps for winer 
and other installations, noncloggiy 
pumps for washing machines, recent) 
invented—these are a few of the article 
that will come off production lines ; 
Puente in the peacetime period now g 


hand. 








Foundation Is Clearing House A 


The foundry’s connection with th 
Crosby Research Foundation is incidental 
rather than direct. The foundation is 
clearing house for ideas of inventors an 
a developer of such ideas as are deeme/ 
sound. It is an organization of Crosh 
brains and Crosby capital, however, s 
that its researches supplement but &| 
not dominate those of the Major Air GR 
craft Foundry Corp. 

Of the many ideas already melted dow 
and refined to the manufacturing stage 
by Foundation technicians, some wil 
contain castings in whole or part. Othes} 
will require different methods and m- 
terials than those of foundries. 

Yet both Major Aircraft Foundry Con | 
and Crosby Research Foundation reflec, , 
in truth, one quality in common. The | 
quality is glamour—again in the be 
sense of the word, sans sex appeal, sani 
lipstick (though not rouge and dye & 
the proper places), a quality reflected, « 
Mr. Crosby says, in the old and honorable 
tradition of founding that began the da 
a primordial savage first threw a “rock 
of iron ore into a hot bed of charcaall 
upon an ancient limestone ledge to bege 
a new race of men. 


Veteran Employees | 


Reeeive Awards 


Peace Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto ail 
Brampton, Ont., on their 60th anniv 
sary presented gold watches to 7 @ 
ployees of the Toronto plant and to® 
members of the Brampton shops, wi 
have 25 years or more of service. 
dent Allan Case and Vice President # 
V. Millar presided at the ceremony. 
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MASTER POWER 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


Hard Chrome Plated 
| for Longer Service Lite 
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GRINDERS 





VERTICAL GRINDERS 


The “MASTER” family is a good one for every foundry operator to know—even though 
every member in it is a tough individual. 
Chipping hammers, rammers, rotary grinders—each is built to “MASTER” standards 
with all parts subjected to wear precision ground and Hard Chromed. 
If you are interested in long-lasting pneumatic tools—tools that will turn out more 
work—tools that require less than average maintenance—tools that you can get quickly 
if you need them—specify ““MASTER.” 

REBUILDING OF ALL PNEUMATIC 

TOOLS TO “MASTER” STANDARDS 
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SOME “FALLS BRAND’ PHYSICAL 
COPPER ALLOYS TESTING OF 


CORE BINDERS 
Copper Aluminum 20/80 (Continued from page 91) 
Coppcr Aluminum 40/60 mixtures, and 15 to 30 times for nal 


‘ complicated mixtures Lhe object jp 
Coppcr Aluminum 50/50 most cases is to ram the core sand al 
ture to maximum densils 
Copper Calcium $0/10 Testing the Cores: After the al 
7. cores have oxidized their predet ‘rmined 
Copper Chromium 95/5 lengih of time in the oven, they shoul 
ke 1emoved and be allowed to stand jp 
Coppcr lron 70/30 the air for five minutes before rapping 
the core plate. If rapped before 4 ; | 
Copper Iron 90/10 stres‘es in the cores will result ‘aa 
will cause variable test results 
Copper lron 95/5 As soon as the cores are removed from 
PS their core plates, they should be placed 
Copper Magncsium 90/10 in a desiccator. This is very important, 8 
. ‘- especially when the relative humidity of he 
Copper Nicke] Aluminum 25/25/50 the atmosphere is high. After the cores 
- are cooled to room temperature, tensil. 
Copper Nickel Shot 50/50 strength cores are removed und tested 


It should be pointed out that enoug} 


Coppcr Nickcl Shot 70/30 cores should have been prepared so that 


all tests can be performed. 


Coppcr Nickel] 05/15 After the cores have cooled to roon 


temperature in the desiccator, some of 

Copper Phosphor 85/1 5 | them are removed and placed in an over 
and reheated to 250 F. It usually takes 

Copper Phosphor $0/10 two hours for this operation. These 
cores are then removed one at a time and] ; : 

Coppcr Shot quickly tested for their strength at 250/ 
‘ . F. This test measures the hot strenzth| 

Copper Silicon Aluminum 25/25/59 of the core and is helpful in controlling 
e breaka e of cores while handling in the 

Coppcr Silicon 70/30 core room, especially if the cores are 
. handled while hot. Usually, the core’s 

Coppcr Silicon £0/20 strength at 250 F is at least 50 per cent 
of its strength at room temperature. If 


Copper Silicon 85/15 not, the core loss in the core room will 













ege be exceeding'y high en 

Coppcr Silicon 90/10 Amount of Gas in Core Binder: Tw and se 
to five gram samples of the baked and mendec 

broken tensile strength test cores which | feors 


This partial list is but a few of the many alloys we make. | were tested at room temperature ar 

"= e °c ° e.°@ ~ taken for the gas test A carbon com 

Each is for the specifc purpose of adding quantities Of — jyistion furnace is used on this test and - 
is operated at 1850 F The sample is P. 

inserted in the furnace and the amount a 


of gas evolved from the gas can be either | 


high melting point metals to standard alloys. 


collected over water r measwed in 





pressure On a mercury gang and con- 
verted into the amount of gas evolved 





’ 
There $a Our Usual’y, if a core binder gives off more 

than 350 ce from a 5 g sample, it is said 

le a : } 

Falls Brand Alloy Telephone to be unusable he¢ wie if has a gas con- 

Number tent which is too high 

; ich is ig MODE! 
For Every Foundry Use. I 7 Buffalo Loss in Strength Due to Moisture Ab- Sais 
pace psind sorption: In order to perform this test’ — od 
6812-3-4 1 suitable oven must be procured, It of 


does not have to be able to produce any 
given temperature and usually is a dis 
cirded oven. The principal variables 

: ; that should be contro'led in this test are 
NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & by ¢ the temperature of the oven. I! should 
be about 89 F, and a novel method has 


REFINING CORPORATION p | heen worked out by Mr. Austin of the 


| Buick Motor Division to eccomolish this. | 





America’s Largest Producers of Alloys : } one ) he teil 
rE. pan of water ts placed on 1e 

BUFFALO 17, NEW YORK shelf of the oven. The pan 6 82 800) © | 

in. in dimension. It is three-fourths 50. 


(Continued on page 195) 
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an Oven 
ly takes 
These 
me oll F THE condition of the molding sand isn’t right, you can be sure 
bes = that a relatively high percentage of castings will be defective. 
trenzt 
trollin - 
na the For perfect molds, foundry sand must be thoroughly conditioned and 
res are) of the right texture. It’s pretty difficult to get it into this condition 
| al when hand cutting methods are employed, for a man with a shovel 
er cen ° ° . 
re. If cuts through a square foct of sand only six times ct the maximum. 
m WE le Am Sendeutier te the anwest But with an American Sandcutter—whose blades slice through the 
Two| 2nd smallest Sandcutter. It is recom- same squcre foot at least 100 times—you can rest assured that your 
wo 
.d and mended for use on light to medium sand reaches the molders completely and perfect!y conditioned. 
which | floors. 
re are Dry spots, wet spots, and lumps are elimincted; bond and moisture 
ye cre thoroughly distributed. With sand conditioned this wey sccbs, 
‘st and Z 
ple is blow holes, run-outs, and other casting defects cre reduced to the 
mount minimum. And a Sandcutter saves money for you in other weys, 
vy too, for it does the work in only a fraction of the time hand-cutting 
ed i 
1 con- methods require. 
‘olved. 
[ more | Nearly 2,000 foundry users have found thet an American Sand- 
pe cutter is essential to efficient operation. Applied to your sand con- 
§ con- 
ditionirg it will afford equal advantages—write today for full 
ai MODEL K Sondcutter is the lorgest SH 9 q v Y 
~ test , Sandeutter in the American Line. It particulars. 


itt embodies the moximum in capacity 


‘e any , 28d rugged endurance 
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sx2 FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CQ. 
vm | 505 $. BYRKIT STREET, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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How to Get Uniform Surface Grinding |: 


WITH THE SAME SEGMENT SPECIFICATIONS MONTH AFTER MONTH | 
| Coc 
| placec 





“Fractional Grading”...the exclusive Bay State porosity and give bonds extra holding power, 
feature that makes it easier for you to select the 
Bay State Segment Specifications that will re- 
move the right amount of metal in the least time 
at the lowest abrasive cost... also assures you 
that those specifications will be more closely 
duplicated on repeat orders. 

That’s because only Bay State Segments are 
made in three degrees of hardness within each 
usual grade. ~ 

0 


Such precise control of hardness is achieved BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. show 


by manufacturing processes that also control 7 Union Street, Westboro, Mass. the ct 
fully 
Th 
man 
boxes 
are vé 
mine 
orator 
drum: 
run a 
placir 
appro 


WHEN TO SPECIFY KOOLPORE po 

On surface grinding jobs thatcanusesegments | night. 
with extra wide open pores, you'll find Bay oo] 
State’s KOOLPORE processed segments give you tempe 
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For more facts about the ability of Bay State ae 
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(Continued from page 192) 
filled with water, and a 5-watt, red paint- 
ed, electric light bulb is inserted in the 
water in one of the corners of the pan 
closest to the back of the oven, This 
method keeps the oven at 80 F the year 
ground. 

Cooled cores from the desiccator are 
placed in the oven on a wire shelf and 
are exposed to the relative high humid- 

ity of the air for 10 to 12 hours or over- 
night. They are tested as usual in the 

testing machine. If a core loses more 
than 50 per cent of its strength at room 
temperature, the core oil is said to be 
too hydroscopic for ordinary foundry 
practice. 

Other Considerations: It can readily 
be pointed out that the foregoing method 
does not tell the corereom foreman cer- 
tain information of a practical nature. 
For instance, the tests as outlined do not 

| show the core room foreman whether 
the core binder will blow cores success- 
fully on the core blowing machine. 

The tests will not show the practical 
man if the core oil sticks in the core 
boxes. These practical considerations 

are very important, so most plants deter- 
' mine if the core binder will pass the lab- 
| oratory tests first; and then order several 
drums of core oil under consideration and 
run a practical test in the foundry before 
| placing a core binder on the so-called 
| approved list. 





Buy on Competitive Basis 


| Once a core oil is on the approved list, 
the purchasing department can then place 
inquiries to the core oil companies in- 
| volved, and buy core oils on a competi- 
| tive basis. Of course, the purchasing de- 

partment and laboratory reserve the right 
| to reject any core binder that does not 
meet the physical tests on each ship- 
ment of core oil made. 

It can also be pointed out that if due 
care is taken in performing the herein 
described tests that uniform test data re- 
sult. Tensile strength tests at room tem- 
perature need not be affected by the 
| humidity of the atmosphere, and each 
test core should check within 10 psi. 
| The amount of gas evolved from the 
baked core and mixture should check as 
close as 1 cc., and all other tests should 
check within 10 psi. Of course, opera~ 
tors do make mistakes, and once in a 
while faulty test cores are produced. 
These are easily recognized and results 
| may be discarded. 

If this method of testing core binding 
materials is followed both by the pro- 
ducer and the user of these materials, a 
more effective method of testing cores 
results than when chemical tests are em- 
ployed. It permits the producer to use 
many of the newer binding materials, of 
which petroleum polymers can be named 
is an example. Petroleum polymers are 
low in saponifiable content which would 
prevent their usage in core binding ma- 
terials if chemical tests were used to test 
cores, The war has taught many found- 
rymen that the use of petroleum polymers 


| Sometimes does a good job in the core- 
; 


| Tfoom where conventional core binding 


(Concluded on page 199) 
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DAILY OPERATING RECORD OF SMALL DETROIT 
ELECTRIC FURNACE MELTING GREY IRON 
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DAILY GRAPHIC OPERATING RECORD, TYPE LFC, 350 LB. DETROIT ROCKING ELECTRIC 
FURNACE, MELTING HIGH QUALITY GREY IRON FOR CYLINDER LINERS. 











CONSUMPTION - KW.HRS. 





2:00 4:00 5:00 
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SUMMARY: HOURS OPERATION 
MELTED, 3000.LBS.; KWH TOTAL, 931; KWH PER TON, 620. 


Let's take a look at the facts from the daily operating record of a Detroit 
Rocking Electric Furnace covering a 9-hour working day. 

Making high quality grey iron for cylinder liners, from borings, scrap 
and ferro-alloys, a Type LFC, 350 Ib. Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace 
poured 8 heats in the 9-hour period, each heat weighing 375 Ibs., for an 
output of 3000 Ibs. Melting time per heat was 49 minutes; elapsed time 
per heat, (after the first heat which included preheat period), was 56 
minutes. Because the design of Detroit Furnaces permits close control 
over time, temperature, composition, and other vital melting factors, an 
engineering product of superior wear resistance is produced. And cost? 
Consider the low priced raw materials used—consider the quality of the 
product—and: only 620 Kw. hrs. per ton! 

Records like this are incontrovertible evidence that Detroit Electric 
Furnaces are fast melting, economical, efficient. They are your assurance 
that Detroit Electric Furnaces, installed in your own foundry, will do a 
faster, more versatile job of melting ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Write 
for further facts. 


DETROIT ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY e BAY CITY. M™ 





6:00 





9; NO. HEATS, 8; WT. PER HEAT, 375 LBS.; TOTAL METAL 








SEE THE 


<—= IN ACTION 


Here is the Speedslinger... 
the fastest ramming, most 
efficient unit in the “’Slinger’’ 
family. The operator rides 
the ramming unit and directs 
every function of the ma- 
chine through centralized 
finger-tip control. 





The Speedslinger... For 
Faster, More Uniform 
Ramming! 








RPM 
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he 
Rear 


The Speedslinger requires 
no elaborate or expensive 
sand handling system and 
carries its own sand to the 
job in the kind and quan- 
tity needed. The entire 
machine works up and 
down the foundry on a 
track, ramming molds on 
either side for the full 
length of the track. 
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This long arm can swing out 
and ram molds on either 
side of the Speedslinger 
within a range of 22 ft. 
and up to a height of 9 
{t.. ramming them at the 
rate of over aton per 
minute. Even an inexperi- 
enced operator can easily 
handle the functions of 
the entire machine. 
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The Speedslinger rams molds of 
all sizes and shapes hard and 
uniformly. For medium and 
large jobbing work, it will de- 
liver and ram 60 tons per 
hour at an average cost of .003 
cents per cu. ft. as compared 
to .08 cents per cu. ft. for hand 
filling and air ramming, or a 


ratio of 27 to 1 in favor of the 
Speedslinger! 





Write today for booklet giving 


engineering data and specifications 


on the Speedslinger. 





THE BEARDSLEY & PIPER CO. 


2540 Nor 


THE BEARDSLEY & PIPER COMPANY ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
e SPEEDSLINGERS 
MULBAROS 


SANDSLINGERS 
SCREENARATORS oe 
SAND CONDITIONING MACHINES 


Keeler 


Avenue 








Chicago 39, Illinois 








SPEEDMULLORS 
e SHAKE-OUTS 
GYRATORY SCREENS 














SEND FOR BOOKLETS: 


"Dust Collecting Systems in Metal Industries’’ 


The KIRK and BLUM MFG. CO. 2808 Spring Grove Ave. 
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PRODUCTION 


“Fan Systems for Various Industries” 
“Blower Systems for Woodworking Plants” 
"Industriol Ovens” 

“Cooling Systems for the Glass Industry” 
“Dota on Kirk & Blum Production Facilities” 





CONTINUED 


As Kirk & Blum Engineers Install 


Two views of Dust Control System installed af G.H.R. 
Foundry Division of Dayton Malleable Iron Co. 
Air volume handled is approximately 103,000 CFM, 


Complete DUST CONTROL System 


No interference with foundry production! This 
was among the major problems that had to be 
solved by Kirk & Blum “Air Engineers” in the in- 
stallation of a complete, efficient, custom-built 
Dust Control System at G. H. R. Foundry Division 
of Dayton Malleable Iron Company,Dayton, Ohio. 


The entire system was planned and designed to 
meet the requirements of this particular job— 
then erection was carefully scheduled and the 
entire installation made while foundry produc- 
tion continued uninterrupted. 





G. H. R. is a small parts, high production foundry, 
and each unit of the dust control system had to 
be located so as to avoid interference with con- 


veyors and other mechanical handling equipment. 


Modernize now—with K & B Dust Control. Protect 
your workers’ health, increase their efficiency, 
step up the quality and quantity of your produc- 
tion. Call on Kirk & Blum Engineers—backed by 
38 years’ experience in this specialized field. 


Write now for full information. 
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(Concluded from page 195) 
materials were a prewar necessity. This 
was especially true in the aluminum in- 
dustry during the war when complicated 
cylinder heads and other castings were 
produced for the aviation industry. 

Another result of physical testing of 
core binders is that it encourages the de- 
yelopment of new binding materials be- 
cause it eliminates the idea that only dry- 
ing oils, rosin, and kerosene should be 
used by core binding manufacturers and 
that unless these are used, the core bind- 
‘a¢ material is not usable in the found- 
yy. All this tends to result in stimulated 
research, thus resulting in improved low 
cost, core binding materials. 


COLLECTORS ON 
CUPOLAS CLEAN 
“WASTE GASES 


(Continued from page 90) 


through a solenoid valve which locks 
out electrical controls of the cupola 
blower system unless water is flowing to 
the dust collector, thus giving assurance 
that dust collectors will be operating as 
long as blowers are functioning. Water 
flows from each of the 38 spray nozzles 
in the collector ring at a rate of around 
2 gpm. 

A quick calculation shows the cupola 
stack with 7-ft inside diameter to have 
an area of 38.5 sq ft, while the outer 
14-ft shell would have area of 154 sq ft. 
Subtracting from the latter the area of 
the conical canopy which is 63 sq ft 
leaves 91 sq ft for the area of the annular 
open space between the canopy and the 
shell. This is roughly 2.35 times the 
stack area which would indicate a slowing 
down of the velocity of emerging gases 
by more than one-half. In addition to 
their reduced velocity, waste gases are 
cooled appreciably by the water sprays, 
thereby somewhat reducing their volume 
and tending actually to increase the draft 
on the stack. 

For inspection and servicing of the col- 
lector units, a walkway with subway 
grating floor has been erected the en- 
tire length of the six cupolas. Floor level 
is about 2 ft below the top edges of the 
collector shells, and a steel railing along 
the outer side is installed as a safety 
measure. Access to the walkway is by 
means of a ladder, with hand railing, 
from the roof of the cupola building, 
opposite No. 1 cupola. Lateral drainage 
trough has an open top and may be 
serviced from the roof. 

As a measure of the effectiveness of 
the dust arresters, tests were conducted 
| on one cupola melting charges containing 
briquets which would be productive of 
more dust than a charge of pig iron 
and heavy scrap. Separation of solid 
matter from the water flowing into the 
sludge tank showed 12 Ib per minute, 60 
per cent of which was magnetic material. 
Without the arresters, this dirt would be 
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THE BEARDSLEY & PIPER COMPANY 


2541 North Keeler Avenue 


Chicago 39, Iilinois 


Manufacturers of Speedslingers, Speedmullors, Sandslingers, 
Screenarators, Mulbaros, Shake-Outs, Sand Conditioning Machines 





blown into the atmosphere 

Just beyond the cupolas is a raw mg. 
terials storage yard, with open bing fo, 
pig iron, scrap, coke, limestone, etc,, al 
of which formerly was quickly contamj. 
nated and coated wih dirt and dyg 
from the cupolas. This was a serious 
matter economically, for pig iron oftes 
had %4-in. of oxide deposited on it and | 
allowance for extra coke had to be mad 
in the charge, just because of this coat. 
ing. Furthermore, roofs and window sash 
of adjoining buildings were quickly 
coated with iron oxide and required fre. 
quent cleaning and maintenance, gash 
often being actually eaten out by the de 
posit. 

Nearby residential homes were the 
recipients of a rain of iron oxide whey 
the wind was in the right direction, which 
led to repeated complaints. The arrester 


have silenced these objections. Some 


f 
ae 
rik 





years azo, parked automobiles in the jy 
mediate vicinity were manied so serious) 
by cupola dirt that all had io be x 
painted. Frequent roof fires from inca 
descent material falling from waste cup 


la gases were experience d; these are n 





i thing of the past, B 
stallation of arresters has dispensed w 





Four Fuller Rotary Two-stage Compressors, each having a 


capacity of 1665 c.f.m., 100-lb. pressure. 
the need for mainienance men former 


required to clean the building ro 


s work on the ground helow to handl. ” 
In A Steel Mill use, as well as trucking 


The installation is estimated I 
cost under $8500 each and thus shou 
pay for itself many times over in a few 

Hundreds of Fuller Rotary Compressors are years. Costs of operation and servicing 
in service in the metal industries, working are negli_ible. All metal sections of 
arresters are painted inside and out wit 
24 hours a day, day after day, month in and a high-temperature heat and acid resis 
month out, with low maintenance expense ting paint which should show little de 


P ‘ri e se of the cx 7 tively 
... that’s why plant superintendents and terionation because of the comparativel 
low temperatures involved 


maintenance men like them. There’s ‘a very The Buick cupola stacks are somewhat 
Ca good reason for this excellent performance hizher than those of the average gray 

AMuLee™, because Fullers have very few moving parts iron poroer to and i . t known " I 

/ ~~, tain whether a similar type of dust 

“an > ‘ . . i 
‘@, \ to wear or adjust. Another very important outa tml qk « ti-factorih 

=> »/ feature always to be considered . . . due to lower stack. However, there is complete 

Na hi? " their design Fuller Rotaries will maintain their original a wih the operation of 

ai installation 


capacity for the life of the machine. 


Fullers are built for capacities to 1800 


\ 4 . . ry i} 
"« es Fort Pitt 
<n come \ c.f.m., pressures to 100-lb. Write for Bulletin ite I wares 


C-5 illustrating and describing these mach- Siecel ¢ asting Co. 
ines. Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., Glass 
Bulletin C-5 port, Pa., has purchased the plant 
It's yours for the asking egupmeut of Fort Pitt Steel Casting ( 
Mckeesport, Pa., and will operate the 
latter as Fort Pitt Division ol Pittsburg 


FULLER COMPANY Steel Foundry Corp. T. F. Dorsey, rma 


sales manager of Fort Pitt aid more re 


CATASAUQUA, PEN NSYLVANIA ce:tly assistant sales manager of Pitts 
, burgh Steel, has been named general mai 
Chicago 3+ 1144 Marquette Bldg. ager of the new division 
San Francisco 4 + 421 Chancery Bldg. Fort Pitt Division will continue to oper } 
Washington 5, D. C. « 618 Colorado Bldg. C-121 ate as an electric steel foundry, specializ- | 


ing in production of small carbon and ‘| 
alloy steel castings, while the Glassport 
plant, which makes large open-hearth 
steel castings, will now have the flexibility 
in melting equipment that is required for 
small orders. All departments except 
cleaning and finishing at the Fort Pit 
plant started production Oct. 1 under 
the new management 
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PIONEERS OF HIGH-EFFICIENCY ROTARY COMPRESSORS 
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Just ar- 
ly on a This is a direct quotation from a statement made by the General Superintendent 


omplete of a large Eastern steel foundry. A SIMPLICITY 8’ x 10’ Dual Shake-Out, such 

of this as illustrated by the cut, is the machine covered by the quotation. The 8’ x 10’ 

Dual Shake-Out was installed in this steel foundry in 1942 and has been in ac- 

tive service since that time. The first SIMPLICITY Gyrating Shake-Out was in- 

itt stalled in a malleable iron production foundry in March 1933. Since that time 

53 different sizes and models of shake-outs have been built to meet customers’ 

>. requirements. Today, SIMPLICITY Shake-Outs are operating in 310 gray iron 

foundries, 188 steel foundries, 130 non-ferrous foundries and 40 malleable iron 

foundries. The SIMPLICITY Gyrating Shake-Out filled the urgent need for a 

high speed, efficient flask shake-out and casting knock-out unit. These points 

were bottlenecks in nearly every operation, before the SIMPLICITY units were 
installed. 
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HAUSFELD 
FURNACES 


FOR ALL-OUT propuction 


IN NON-FERROUS FOUNDRIES 


Provide the 
Utmost in Speed 


Production 
and Safety 


* 


FURNACES FOR 
BRASS «© ALUMINUM ¢ MAGNESIUM 
AND ALL OTHER 
NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 


The Campbell -Hausfeld Co. 


300-320 MOORE ST. HARRISON, OHIO 


ONTROL of Kensington Ste 
& Co., Chicago, has been acquires 
by Poor & Co., that city, 4, 
latter has owned a substantial stock jp 
terest in the Kensington company | 
many years. A producer of mangane, 
and alloy steel castings since 1896, Ke, 
sington will continue under the gay 
management, including Eugene C, Bane 
president, Kenneth Jensen, vice presidey 
R, W. Sergeant, secretary-treasurer, an 
E. C. Anderson, sales manager, 
o °o ° 
Acme Aluminum Alloys Inc., Dayty 
O., has purchased the Wm. F, Jobbip 
Co., Aurora, IIl., ingot metal produce | 
The latter will operate as a division , 
the Acme company, with Karl Steip , 
president. William McKnight remaip 
at Jobbins as secretary, treasurer ap | 
general manager. 
° ° ° 
Food Machinery Corp. has acquired 
the assets and business formerly owned | 
by Mechanical Foundries Inc., Vero, | 
Calif. The new subsidiary will be know 
as Mechanical Foundries Co, Fred ¢| 
Edmison, identified with operation ¢! 
Mechanical Foundries for the last % 
years, has been made president and nl 
eral manager of the new subsidiary, 
a J ° 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. ha 
made extensive improvements to its of 
fices at the Connersville, Ind., plant. Ar 
addition to house the engineering d 
partment provides six additional office 
a conference room and a drafting ro 
15 x 55 ft. 

° c o 

Redford Iron & Equipment Co., 21315 
West McNichols Rd., Detroit, has m 
into its new plant which comprises 4 
enlarged machine and welding shop f 
the production of a new line of ben 
core blowers. 

oC ° P) 

Van Komen’s Brass & Bronze Found 
is the firm name under which Harry \ 
Komen and Stella Booth have publish 
a certificate that they are conducti 
business at 9850 Adella Ave., South Gat 
Calif. 

Walker-Turner ( Inc., Plainfie 
N. J., manufacturer of metalworking a 
woodworking tools, plans additions | 
its two plants involving 200,000 sq it 
floor space. 

Co cod o 

Queenco, Inc., Cincinnati, has been i 
corporated by Robert A. Schimpff, Irwi 
C. Schneller and Gilmer W. Penick | 
do general foundry work 

o ° ° 

General Bronze Corp., Long Islam 
City, N. Y., was one of 50 corporation) 
to receive awards recently from & 
Financial World in a competition to 

(Concluded on page 204) 
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Slag Resisting 
Monolithic Lining 
for Metallurgical 

Ladles and Furnaces 


HELSPOT—"tried and proven” super quality plastic firebrick — will reduce ladle 
lining costs, improve pouring operations and minimize metal contamination. Highly 
refractory graphite, chemically sealed into the mix, gives HELSPOT lining a smooth, 
“self-lubricated” surface which permits easy metal flow and prohibits metal penetration. The 
formation of skulls is practically eliminated in HELSPOT-lined ladles. Slags do not 
build up on the slick graphite surface; less time is required for cleaning, repairing or 
velining ladles. 
A Super-Duty Fire Clay base assures maximum resistance to spalling and cracking. 
HELSPOT lining will withstand the most severe thermal shock. HELSPOT comes, ready 
to install, in 100-4Ib. cartons and 500-lb. drums. 
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( Concluded from page 202 ) 


termine the best 1944 ckhoiders’ re. 
ports. General’s statement was adjudged 





the best in the nonferrous metals Classi. 
fication. 


o ° ° 
Bosworth Foundry Inc., Chicago, pro. 
ducer of brass and aluminum Castings 
| suffered water damage to extent of ap. | 
proximately $7000 on Oct. 3 when ap 
adjacent plastics plant was destroyed 


| by fire. 

° ° °) 

Lake City Malleable Co., Cleveland. 
has leased from the government the 


DPC-finarced malleable iron foundry at C| 
A h‘abula, O., which the company de. 
signed, built and operated 
war. 


during the 


oO 2 e 


Bethlehem Supply ¢ Tulsa, Okla 
plans construction of a steel and con 
crete assembly shop at 895 East Archer 
St., to cost $35.000. Hoists for oil field 


specialties will be built B 
° ° ° 

: he 

Mathieu Foundry In Bridgeman le 

Mich., has been incorporated with $350.- te 


000 capital by Walter H. Steere, 409 
Ridge St., Marquett Mich. The 
Bridgeman plant formerly was known as 
Mathieu & Sons Foundry Co. 


° ° 





Nelson Electric & Mfg. Co., Tulsa 
Okla., has let contract to Creamer & 
Dean for a one-story foundry building 
75 x 140 ft. | 


° o +9) 


apid Stock Removal 
Waukesha Foundry (¢ Waukesha, 
4 * Wis., has acquired part of I. B. Rowell 
wit ong ee : & Co. plant to be used for pump manu- 
} 


facture. The company also plans to build 





1 one-story foundry, 64 x 200 ft, at 
Watertown, Wis. 
Cortland has exactly the right wheels for your snagging re 


‘ , Central Pattern & Foundry Co., 3737 
. . and Cortland Engineers are ready to work with cai Genseeniy ham Chiceins wae 
: . streyed by fire Sept. 21 Che one-story 
you to see that you get fast, cool cutting with adequate building was gutted and one wall col- 
' lapsed. Damage is estimated at $50,000 
wheel life. eo ee 8 
Atlas Brass Foundry | Los Angeles 
All types — all sizes for swing frame, floor stand and has ! / ateg in an increas as 
stock from $75,000 t $ 200.000 PF 
portable machines, in standard and special combinations additional funds will | 1 for plant 
expansion. 
. . c Cc 
of abrasive, grain, grade bond and structure. tiie: Stenduese a Feander On 
. . Ilorselieads, N. Y., has ged its name 
Please feel free to ask our advice about your snagging a Ae aes 9 | 
problems. 20 Electric Steels Ltd., Cap De La Made- 
leine, Que., has ceased operations due t 





CORTLAND GRINDING the termination of the 
WHEELS CORP. Gebco Mfg. Co. is erecting a new 


Ss Basttont Gtrect foundry building at 3307 East Pice Blvd 
' Chester Mass. 4 








Los Angeles, 37 x 100 ft, to cost $7500 


Maryland Sanitary Mfg. Corp., Balti- 
more, producer of magnesium and alumi- 
num castings, is being liquidated 

° Cc 


Alloy Metals Co., St. Paul, is expand- 
ing its foundry capacift it Shakopee 
Minn., including installation of a new 
cupola. 
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CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT 
IN EQUIPMENT 


The installation at the right shows 
a portion of a sand preparation 
plant including a magnetic sep- 
arator, rotary breaker screen and 
bucket elevator. 


Below is a segeew’ § of molders 
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hoppers with ro 


conveyors 


leading from the molding stations 
to shake-out point. 
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The advenluhes of 


NE night recently while crossing 
O the Public Square at the eve- 
ning rush hour, Bill and I paused 
for a few minutes in the vicinity of the 
fountain where a feathery spray about 
4 or 5 feet high constantly is shot up- 
ward from a jet in the center. We 
perched temporarily on one of the green 
painted slat seats thoughtfully provided 
by a paternal municipal government 
for the benefit of tired citizens, but 
usually preempted by a miscellaneous 
assortment of more or less odd charac- 
ters, driftwood, bits of flotsam and jet- 
sam thrown up by the economic and 
industrial tide. At this point the alert 
and intelligent reader probably is 
moved to ask, “And pray why should 
you two birds select such a time and 
place to spend an hour in a company 
of that kind? Ain’t ye got no home or 
nothin’ to go to?” 

A civil and courteous inquiry almost 
invariably deserves a civil answer. Cir- 
cumstances occasionally prompt a dif- 
ferent type of answer based on the gen- 
eral idea that nosey people who mind 
their own business enjoy a higher de- 
gree of popularity than those who speak 
out of turn. In Bill’s well considered 
opinion, “Them kind of people give me 
a severe pain in the oesophagus. They 
have lost the spring and can’t keep their 
crooked traps shut.” Personally and pri- 
vately I do not think Bill knows where 
or what the oesophagus is, and I am will- 
ing at any time to lay a small wager 
that he cannot spell the word, but he 
heard it used one time and now he 
drags it in by the tail every chance he 





gets, after the fashion of a prominent 
radio artist who uses a word of his 
own invention to revive and convulse 
his audience when the ordinary line of 
patter is running rather thin. All of 
which leads us back by a somewhat 
circuitous route to the civil question, 
“And pray why should you two birds, 
etc., etc.” The equally civil answer 
is that we were there because we were 
there. And I do not think anything 
could be fairer than that. 

“Every night,” said Bill, “when I 
get tangled up with the mob rushing 
across the square, I think of the beauti- 
ful theory held by many young men, 
lifted temporarily into positions of brief 
authority. You would not trust one of 
‘em to push a wheelbarrow, empty or 
full, across the yard at bright noon day. 
You would not trust °em with a 2 dol- 
lar bill to go out and buy a yellow dog. 
You would not expect them to — O, 
what’s the use. You would not have 
them around the place if they offered 
to pay for their board and room. And 
yet by the wonderful and devious work- 
ings of politics and wheels within 
wheels, some of these lads pose as ex- 
perts and counsellers. They take them- 
selves seriously. Offhand and without a 
moment’s hesitation they hand out opin- 
ions and advice on subjects that would 
have left Solomon and the Three Wise 
Men of the East up a tree. 

“Recently one of these men wrote an 
article on how to settle the labor and 
economic situation. He used about 3000 
words—dictated probably, but not 
read — but his argument really was 


BY PAT OWYER 
Drawings By “7 





the essence of simplicity. "When lang 

numbers of people’, ‘are det | 
one area, gather ‘em up and a 
‘em to industrial areas where wath | 
plentiful.’ 

“How this miracle was to be cami | 
out, in his estimation was only a =| 
detail. Let some other person or person | 
work on that. Dash it all, you could py 
expect him to do everything. He sits 
his richly upholstered office, colleg 
a fat check every pay day, solves ‘| 
most difficult problems without blink. 
ing an eyelash or turning a hair, an 
probably suggests to his chief that be | 
is under paid and needs at least ty 
additional secretaries. | 

“Look at the situation,” Bill continued 
“in this one single city. A vast num. 
ber of people live on the west side an 
work on the east side. An equally 
great number of people live on the eag 
side and work on the west side. Even 
night and every morning the square i 
jammed with east siders rushing wes 
and west siders rushing east. What a) 
fat chance any person, or any bureau 
or commission would have in an attempt 
to relocate people near their work on 
the east and west side. 

“Troops may be moved in that man. | 
ner from place to place. For the pas 
few years they have been moved in 1 
gigantic Virginia reel all over the world 
Boys from lonely farms and from teem- 
ing cities who never had been more than 
a few. miles from their birth place, and 
never expected to travel beyond that 
area, suddenly found themselves ip 

(Continued on page 208) 


says he, 








And now folks our charming quartet will sing the popular ballad “I'll Love You As You Never Were Loved Before!” 
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The = crane in the world—overall 
ength of bridge 487 feet. 


a mn WILL SERVICE EVERY SQUARE 
S| ttre eens ot beory. Fatty eed FOOT OF YOUR OPERATING SPACE 


e world, 


m teem- . tu : 
ore than PS American MonoRail Cranes supply overall coverage... 


ace, aad 7 . your handling is not tied down to alleyways or spotting 


Cab control permits high » piline and 


nd that 


Ives in and unloading near permanent equipment. 


American MonoRail Cranes are available for any type 
of job—heavy or light duty—full automatic—cab control 
or hand operated. They can be installed 

under present operating conditions with- O! 4. 

out excessive structural changes. | 


Special double bridge crane with swivel 
truck allows quick handling at furnace. 
: ‘ . sya 
Consult with the American MonoRail AMER 
engineer, he will gladly explain this [ees 
extremely easy method of handling— [iA IhIE 


the low cost of installation and operation. 


uccessiul applications of 
American MonoRai! Systems 


THE AMERICAN 


13104 ATHENS AVE. @ CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 


Hand operated crane for unloading trucks. 
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(Continued from page 206) 
places formerly referred to modestly ang 
only by the Marines: ‘Our flag’s un 
furled to every breeze from dawn 








setting sun. We have fought in even 
clime or place wheie we could take ; y 


, 
I 


y é ‘A - : %, lands and in sunny tropic scenes, yoy will 


: always find us on the job, the United | 
Tw. States Marines.’ 

“Moving troops 1 ne thing, but | 

moving established c mmunities is some. 


thing else. Not only must a home bp 
provided for the worker, a home aly 
mut be found for Pa and Ma, fy 
| Junior and Betty Jane, for the dog, the 


| cat and the canary rd, for uncle fim 
who never can hold job more thy 
3 days, and for Aunt Emma who teaches 
| a class cf dear little tots in the kinder. 
| zarten and as a result | developed 4 
| temper as sour as \ r, a face the 
would stop a clock 1 a tongue that 





r 











| - ~_—__ W 2 
Be eeeuey 


Puffing Billy knows all the answers 





QQ 


| would rai-e blisters on the hide of a 
elephant.” 

“I think,” I said, “you are too pe 
simistic. I know as many people in | 
town as you do, but I can’t call t 

|} mind any family tht would meet 
foregoing specificati 
“Well,” said Bill, “I'll tell you. We 


have our share of freak characters it 


QG 


; 





chis country, ranging from the spoiled 
darlings of fortune w! contribute ab- 
solutely nothing to the world’s work 


ill the days of their life, to the derelicts 
| who stumble from one misfortune int 
nother from the day they are born t 
the day the pitiful rem-ins, mercifully 
ure laid away in a neglected comer i 
the grave yard. However, we do not 
own them all. Our boys who have beet 
ranging the far places of the world dur 
ing the past few years, have seen some 
curious sizhts. 
| “Here is a newspaper clipping and iF 
lustration showing how the Maori ladies 
| of New Zeala.d greet their friends. They | 
do not shake hands, or rub noses or & 


(Continued on page 210 
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BATCH 


TYPE 


IF YOURS IS A TYPICAL FOUNDRY after new 
business, more customers, extra profit... 
then here’s a Despatch Core-Baking Oven 
that will help you do the job right. 

What’s more, you can get a rugged, compact, 
fast-baking oven like this delivered and installed 
promptly! 

DOUBLES OUTPUT, ELIMINATES REJECTS 
Typical of the results you can expect, this Despatch 
Oven replaces two bulky older ovens, and in- 
creases previous baking capacity ... bakes large 
and small cores at same time . . . banishes stink 
of non-ferrous binder fumes... and has eliminated 
all rejects due to faulty baking. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY! 


Get speedy installation of a Despatch Batch 
Oven for boosting output and cutting over- 
head costs. Adds to your profits. All types, 
all sizes, all fuels; fully guaranteed. 


DESPATCH 


OVEN COMPANY “'Ni2705') 
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DESPATCH RACK-LOADED 
OVENS, gas-fired. Avail- 
able in 64 standard 
models and built to handle 
cores of all sizes. Panel 
construction allows low 
cost alteration or expan- 
sion. Ruggedly built. 


WRITE FOR 
THESE BULLETINS 


DESPATCH CAR-LOADED 
OVEN for baking large 
molds or cores. Hendies 
10 tons per charge in 
chamber 23 ft. long, 13 
ft. wide, 8 ft. high. Com- 
bination Despatch ges or 
oll-fired heater. 











*Users report 


Produces variety of in- 
tricate cores with unusual 
speed and simplicity. 


Comes ready to use— 
virtually no installation 
cost. 


Cen be operated with 
unskilled labor—extreme- 
ly easy to use. 


i 
a1 

z 
i 
| 
f 
of 
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ize and shepe made instantly. 


NEW and UNIQUE! . THE CARTRIDGE 
BENCH CORE BLOWER 














increases 


remarkable 
in quality and quantity of production 


lf you make cores 2 Ibs. 
or under—this unit ideally 
suited to your use. 


Designed by 
two practical 
foundrymen. 


WRITE for 


complete details and 
new booklet 





Te operate, core box and cartridge are held 
down by pressure handle while left hand oper- 


ates blow valve. After core has been blown, 
the box is pulled forward and cartridge is lifted 
off and the work of drawing core is completed 
on base of machine. 


FILLS NEED FOR SIMPLE, FLEXIBLE BLOWER 


The New Redford Cartridge Bench Blower has met with enthusiastic ac- 


ceptance by foundrymen because 


it supplies an important need in the 


foundry for an efficient, low-cost method of blowing small, intricate cores. 


#t requires no large volume of air 


variety of core boxes. 


and readily lends itself to handling a 


In fact, they tell us that it is the ideal method of 


making cores in single or gang boxes requiring a maximum of 2 lbs. 


of sand. 


SAND CARTRIDGES AVAI 


LABLE IN 8 STANDARD SIZES 


Blower comes complete, ready to use. Each blower provided with one Size “C” sand 
cartridge which is adaptable to a large range of core boxes. Cartridges are avail- 
able in seven additional standard sizes and special sizes furnished where needed. 


* Cartridge Bench Core Blowers 


Redford IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Phone: 


213135 West McNicholls Rd. 
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Ridford 8610 
Detroit 19, Michigan 





(Continued from page 208) 
bob-bob-bobbing along like the red, red 


robin. Dressed simply in a gayly floy. 
ered one piece cotton garment, they stang 
on their generous size bare feet, whi 
their unconfined and long black haj 
streams over the The right 
hand and arm are extended horizontally | 
in line with the body, while the left hang | 
is brought to rest in the general vicinip. 
of the oesophagus. With all the detail | 
settled to their satisfaction, the ladies | 
open their mouths and project the tongue 
to the fullest extent. The young map 
who presented me with this noble piece | 
of art directed my attention to the cap 
tion in a dialect peculiar to the lowe, | 
east side of New York, and highly popu. 
lar in the best seller Hymie Kaplan ang | 
as a touchstone of sophistication among 
readers of the New Yorker. Geeve , 
listen vunce: 





shoulders 


You should naver feelink sorry 

For New Zealander Maori: 

Dees pipples alvays geevink you de gong! | 

No metter how you treat ’em 
Vot heppens ven you meet ’em? 

So, right avay dey steekink out de 

tongs! 

“The letter which accompanied the | 
picture contained the following com. 
ment: “This rather remarkable picture 
with poetic caption and notes, were 
found among the few and scattered ef. 
fects of an amateur anthropologist in our 
outfit. In the ardent pursuit of his hob- | 
by he had wandered off into the in-| 
terior of the country. Whether he final- 
ly came to rest in the interior of one or 
more wild men is an open question that 
occasionally enlivens one of our bull ses- 
sions. It is claimed that cannibalism is 
extinct south of the equator, but — well 
take a good look at them there long 
tongues.” 

“Scrawled across the notes in a dif- 
ferent hand, no doubt that of a left hand 
Republican, was the following brief but 
illuminating comment: ‘New Zealand 
women welcome Mrs. Roosevelt.’ A 
neutral savant in our group, hiccoughing 
mildly, maintained that the ladies had 
just swallowed quick shots of undiluted 
kangaroo sweat and simply were caught 
by a random photographer in the ¢ 








tirely justifiable act of airing their 
tongues. My own opinion is that the 
ladies picked up this charming t 
ure from contact with nice little girls 


of the so called superior white race. As 
a gesture of the m 
tempt, the projected 
still ranks highest am 
ladies and gentlemen.’ 
“And, now,” said Bill 
our own fair land, which like « 
land is the fairest land 
and so forth, we find citi 


st supreme cCon- | 
ngue probably 


our dear little 


, 
ming back t 
very native 
under the sun 


zens who take 


, . _ | Alumir 
their trusty pen in hand every now peeary 
and again to seek information, OF tO | gyeypy 
settle an argument. I had a letter Tre  Dunkir 
cently from a man who stated that when Eclipse 


the time came to reline the cupola, the Ben 


size and shape of the tuyeres aroused any 
° ° Tr : or 
considerable discussion. The cupola is 
40 inches diameter inside the shell and 
(Continued on page 212) =— 
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CUSTOMERS LIKE THESE: 


Whiting Corp. 
A. C. Williams Co. 
Brown Industries 


OUR BEST REFERENCES .. . 


Fremont Foundry Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
and Subsidiaries 
General Electric Co. 
Gilbert & Barker Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Studebaker Corp. Columbia Stee! Co. 
Whiten Machine Works Henry Kaiser Corp. 


(Most are Repeat Customers) 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Radiator Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Dunkirk Radiator Co. 

Eclipse Aviation Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Electric Autolite Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 


Shenango Penn Mold Co. 


RASS TTS 
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W. O. Larson Foundry Co. 
General Steel Castings Co. 





The CARL-MAYER Corp. 


3030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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by the “package” 


Pangborn’s new industrial Unit Type Dust Collector 
handles a variety of small-air-volume 
dust control jobs 


Here is a single self-contained, ruggedly constructed unit, 
possessing unusual capacity, that can be adapted to a variety 
of work, such as grinding, polishing, buffing, blast cleaning, 
etc. Pangborn’s “Ck” occupies minimum floor Space, 1S 
flexible in arrangement, easily accessible for inspection and 
servicing, requires minimum piping and installation expense 
and offers all the benefits of Pangborn’s 40-year experience 
in dust control. 
Bulletin 910 describes such advantages as two-stage separa- 
tion (minimizing filter surface wear). Address: Pangborn 


Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. 


PANGBORN 





World’s Largest Manufacturer of Dust Control 
and Blast Cleaning Equipment 


















(Continued from page 210) 
30 inches diameter inside the lining, Ty 
iuquirer tavored a Condnuous tuye 

a sieel plate above and below, S€Parategi 











by arrow steel columns. The entire ring 
could be prepared in three or four seg 
tions for easy inseriion at the prope 
area in the brick lining. With four 
openings in the shell, the question arises 
as to how far apart the piates should 
be, and what is the proper size for th 
shell opening. He furcher claimed thy 
his reading seemed to indicate a lack 
of un.nmity on this subject among 
writers. For example, one author claims 
that the tuyere area of a -mall cupolg 
should be 20 per cent of the cross SAC» 
tio.al area of the cupola, while for g 
large cupola 10 per cent is about the 
aver.ge. He wanted to know ff this 
percentage is figured at the shell or g 
the opening inside the lining. If 9 
per cent is the proper figure at the shelf 
how does one arrive at the proper per. 
ceatage of the tuyere area inside the 
lining. 

“Lhe continuous type tuyere has beeg 
in use for many years: In some instances 
the openi.gs, with the exception of 
narrow columns, extend through the 
shell. In others a definite and smaller 
number of openings in the shell delive 
air to the continuous tuyere. In 
type, one end of the tuyere casting fit 
closely to the opening in the shell, whik 
the other end is flared to touch or al 
most touch the tuyere on either side 

“The type he has in mind could be 
made as he suggests by welding, but 
the usual practice is to cast the sectior 
al plates in open sand molds. One pat- 
tern serves for top and bottom plates 
Prongs or projecting members are cast 
on the bottom plates to serve as sepa- 
rators and supportinz columns when the 
plates are built into the brick lining 
Ca'culation of the actual area of the 
tuyeres in relation to the area of the 
cupola may be mild'y interesting from 
a theoretical viewpoi..t, but is f little 
or no practical valu The only factor 
Af 
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of any importance in the operation 
a cupola is to provide a passage for a 
sufficient volume of 





sume a 
given amout of coke ia a definite period 
Through observati 1  experiet 
tables have been deve! | 1 to show t 
efficient melting speed of a cupola ‘ 


10 Ib of iron per hour for each square 


inch cf cross sectional area. For a 9 


in. diameter cupola the meltiag speed 
is approximately 7000 |b per hr. To at- 
tain this speed, a volume of air, 140 





cfm is needed. Under certain conditions 
it dves not matter whether this volume 
of air enters the cu] la throuzh olf 


| 
larve tuyere opening thrcugh several 














sma!l openings, or through a continuous | 
opening. Many old time blast furnaces (9% 
were blown through a single pipe nozzle 
wih pulsating air from a bellows work 
by a water wheel. 

“Attempting to set up a definite and 
arbitrary relation hip between the cupola 
and tuyere areas is of no more practical 
value than the old time argument be 











(Concluded on page 214) 
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S sepa- iam 
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lining Today you produce better castings than ever 


. the } aa before. To a large measure these improved castings 
of the tm ‘3 : Cone , 
g from feb wie eo are the result of more uniform alloys—alloys whose 


oe ie “ Pe physical properties hit required specifications on 


tion of ae the nose. 


ume a be Alloys uniform in quality and meeting pin point 
specifications don’t just happen. In our laboratories 


rience 


the most modern equipment available, such as the 
spectograph pictured above, is in constant use 
checking and testing so that your job is made easier. 
Whether you produce sand castings, die castings or 
ditions hand mold castings, there is an $-G Alloy that’s right 


volume oe Fi Ae oD for the job. If it’s a new alloy that is called for, it too 
sh one ne 


pier can be born in our laboratory. 


nace Bring your casting and foundry problems to us. 


A os aa 5 a f ” m - 
nozzle | : Oxy * Our facilities are yours for the asking. 
worked e 





ite and 
cupola 


- SONKEN-GALAMBA 


MEMBER ALUMINUM RESERRC.H Poe tT OOS 


Riverview at 2nd Street - Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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Tee CLARK FLEET 


ee. is revolutionizing 
material handling 


There’s a machine for every need — Clark team 
of Fork Trucks and Industrial Tractors. Each is a 
fast, maneuverable, hard worker designed 
specifically to meet the practical working needs 
of a particular Material Handling job. 
For sound expert counsel on your Material 


CLARK “tise nowt ° ores 


1016 JAMES STREET 


TRUCTRACTOR , BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














Products of CLARK « TRANSMISSIONS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e« BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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tween two learned supporters of g 
posing ecclesiastical schools of though 
Granted that angels are pure spirits. hy 
many can stand upon the head of ; 
pin? Common sense and ordinary found 
ry experience indicate that 1400 ¢y 5 
of air can be delivered readily throug! 
six or eight 4-in. diameter Openings 
the shell, and through a Continuoy, 
tuyere 3 or 4 in. high. Successful cupoli 
practice depends on _ several factor: 
some of more, some of lesser importance | 
Size and shape of the tuyeres may be 

included in the second classification,” Pete 


ee 
obituary | 


\ 
ARL S. Neumann, 65, presidey - 
Union Mfg. Co., New Britay \ 
Conn., and a widely known authoriy | N 
on foundry practice, died Sept. 13 ; 
that city. Mr. Neumann, a former pres T 
dent of the New England Foundrymey | 
Association, was a consultant in Washing. | MAST 
ton on foundry codes in the Nations’ deman 
Recovery Administration period, 4| produ 
graduate of Wesleyan University, } foundr 





a es . . ho 1 
joined the Union Mfg. Co, in 193)" oh 
retains 

became secretary in 1928 and was made| of time 
president the following year twist, 
° | : 

. ; | MAST 

John Noll, 84, vice president an expan: 
secretary of the Falcon Bronze Co,| three 





Youngstown, O., until his retirement] moldir 
in 1919, died Sept. 6 in that city, Mr} metal, 
Noll joined Falcon Bronze in 1900 anj| other 
continued as an officer after his re| @ *™ 
tirement from active participation in the 
company. Prior to that connection he 
was associated with Homer E. Hamilton 
Foundry, its successor the William Tod| 
Co., and the original Valley Mould Go 


= 7 ° 


Glenn W. Files, 48, director of the} 
technical service department, Genenl 
Electric X-Ray Corp., Chicago, since 
1934, died Sept. 11 in that city. As 
X-ray instructor in World War I, be 
became associated with the company i 
1919. He was a co-founder of the Amer | 
ican Society of X-Ray Technicians, and 
editor of the book “Medical Radiogrm 
phic Technic.” 

°o 3° " 

William P, Collins, recently in charge | 
of foundry production expediting for 
WPB in San Francisco and previously 
proprietor of the Western Brass Mfg. Co, | The | 
died Aug. 30. He had been active i) yast 
San Francisco Bay area foundry it | Machi 
dustry for four decades eral 

se 6 provin 

Fred H. Kruthaup, 55, production man-| Write 
ager at the Werk Road plant of Alumi- Ave., 
num Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, died a. 
Sept. 11 in that city. STON 

s. ¢- § In prov 

John D. Croneweth, 64, co-founder steng 
and chairman of the board of Greal 
Lakes Foundry Sand Co., Detroit, died p 
Oct. 14 in that city after a brief illnes 





He was a member of the Detroit Boar _ 
reduce 

(Concluded on page 216) MASI 

Te | 
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| Pete the Pattern Maker says: 


1 ie 
| 






\\ 6g 


“If you figger on buildin’ 
a monument to your 
hero, build it out of 
bricks, so you'll have 
somethin’ convenient to 


reside, | na 
Britaiz SS throw at him when he 
authori \Yg passes by. 
t. 13 i 
* pres} The Precision Cement 
drymen 
V ashing. MASTER Dural Cement meets today’s 
Nationa] | demands for close working tolerances and 
‘iod. 4 production speed in making patterns and 
sity, he foundry castings. It helps the patternmaker 
7» mt | hold his patterns to close dimensions, and 
n 1903 | retains those dimensions over a long period 
aS Made) of time without expansion, shrinkage, warp, 
| twist, burn, rot, or falling apart. 
| MASTER Dural Cement has the lowest 

ent and expansion of any known plaster, and has 
ze Co,| three times the compressive strength of 
tirement} molding plaster. It can be cast against 
ity. Mr} metal, plaster, wood, rubber, clay and any 
900 andj) other material not affected by increases 
his re.| in temperature. 
2 in the 
tion he| 
[amilton 
am Tod 
uld Co 

of the} 
General | 
, since 
ity. An 
~The 
pany in 
> Amer- | 
ns, and 
diogra- | 

charg | 
ng for | 


viously 
fg. Co., 
tive jn 
ry ip 


im man- 
Alumi- 


i, died 


founder 
Great 
t, died 
illness 
Board 
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The low expansion and great hardness of 
MASTER Dural Cement is ideal for Keller 
Machine patterns. It is unexcelled for gen- 
eral purpose modeling, molding, pattern 
proving and patchwork. 


| Write Kindt-Collins Co., 12651 Elmwood 
Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio, for full details, 
| properties, and prices of MASTER Dural 
Lement. Note: We also have MASTER- 
STONE super-strength cement for hard use 
in production. It has the highest compressive 
strength of any known plaster. Ask for details. 


NEW Rapping Plates 
You'll get a better quality of work—at 
reduced costs—by standardizing on the new 


MASTER Rapping Plates in your foundry. 
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They assure these quality features: 


1. Applied in less time. The 1° taper on the 
side assures a tight driving fit. 


2. Thicker, consequently they have greater 
contact surface on the wood for solid 
anchorage. 


3. Diagonal screws give considerably more 
holding power than if screws were driven 
in straight. This diagonal direction also 
permits the use of longer screws in the 
same thickness of wood. 





from high-grade mal- 


4. Longer life—cast 
leable iron. 


5. Will eliminate, to a large degree, the 
present-day maintenance cost of Rapping 
Plates. If screws come loose through 
continued hammering, the old screws can 
be extracted, the Rapping Plate given 
an eighth of a turn, and all new screw 
holes will again anchor the plate as tight 
as it was originally. 


6. 7 sizes—from No. 0 to No. 6 inclusive in 

sizes from 1” diameter by x,” thick to 
5” diameter by %%” thick—to cover most 
Rapping Plate applications. 


Write for full size detail blueprint of all 
MASTER Rapping Plates and Lifting 


Screws. 


MASTER Hard Pattern Wax 


This is an improved hard pattern wax, that 
will not soften when it comes in contact 
with warm sand in foundry. Another feature 
is that it can be covered with MASTER 
Pat-Kote coating, or shellac, and will quickly 
and positively dry to assure a good job. Use 
this extra-value wax to fill up defects and 
nail holes in wood patterns, and assure 
yourself of better-looking jobs. Send in 
your order today. 


MASTER Aluminum Hard Wax 


Possesses the same highly-desirable physical 
properties of MASTER Hard Pattern Wax, 
but is aluminum color for metal and alumi- 
num work, Will stick to aluminum—excellent 
for filling defects in aluminum castings— 
hardens instantly. Write for details. 












Pete the Patternmaker says: “What's 
the use of havin’ a dog if you're goin’ to 
do all the barkin’ yourself.” 


_ * * 


Files for Fast Cutting 


Kindt-Collins has a file for every 
need in your shop, to help you cut, 
plane and shape wood and metal 
better and faster. Kindt-Collins 
MASTER Milled Curved Tooth 
Files have an unusual cutting action 
which functions in a manner simi- 
lar to that of a wood plane used 
for finishing wood surfaces. Sharp, 
keen edges, plus generous clear- 
ance (these are patented improve- 
ments) make MASTER Milled 
Curved Tooth Files particularly suit- 
able for soft and sticky non-ferrous 
metals like solder, brass, aluminum, 
babbitt, Kirksite, plastics, etc. These 
files will not clog or scratch. Made 
in a number of types and sizes— 
all can be resharpened at 

a fraction of their origi- 
nal cost. .Write for full 

| details and prices. We 
also have a complete line 

of general industrial files. 


Order Direct 


Order all your pattern 
shop and foundry supply 
needs direct from Kindt- 
Collins, for quick deliv- 
ery of factory-fresh stocks 
at attractive prices. Write 
or wire your wants—we 
can assure you prompt delivery on all 
obtainable supplies. 


MASTER Disc Cement 


Here’s a handy product that eliminates need- 
less time lost in changing abrasive discs, 
MASTER Disc Cement permits easy disc 
changing, and encourages the quick ap- 
plication of new, efficient-cutting discs to 
replace worn, ‘slow-cutting discs. It assures 
an absolutely tight bond on paper- or cloth- 
backed abrasives, but is not designed for 
heavy fibre-backed discs. Save time, save 
labor, save money—and get a better quality 
of cutting work—by using MASTER Disc 
Cement. Put up in one-quart containers only. 
Send your order for a trial can today. 








Saw Lubricator & 


Literature 


Describes how MAS- 
TER Saw Lubricator 
can make your saws 
cut faster, cut easier 
and last longer. Write 
for this money-saving 
information. 










THE KINDT-COLLINS CO. 
Everything for the Pattern Shop 
1265) ELMWOOD AVE * CLEVELAND Ni, ONIO 
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CONVEYORS FIT INTO 
EVERY PLAN FOR 
COORDINATION AND 


| 






...WITH THE 7 OF 


FAST LOW-COST HANDLING 


Conveyors are an important weapon 
in your war on waste and inefficiency. 
They contribute substantially to the 
elimination of disorder and confu- 
sion —congestion— working hazards. 


When you plan for faster, better 
organized production — check your 
plan thoroughly on the score of con- 
veying and conveyors. 


Why not check with Standard 
Conveyor—builders of an unusually 
wide variety of conveying equipment 
including power and gravity con- 
veyors in belt, roller, chain and slat 
types, spiral chutes, piling and lifting 
machines, pneumatic tube systems. 


Whether commodities — boxes, 
cartons, parts, units, packages—have 








i} ‘nr i 


| : 



































LIFTING MACHINES 
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TIERING AND PORTABLE 


PILERS 





be 
curve, up, down, or across, there is 
Standard equipment to do the job, 
developed in more than 40 years of 
service to business and industry. 


to moved in a straight line, a 


Write for valuable reference book 
Conveyors by Standard,” Catalog 
No. F-115. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales ond Service in Principal Cities 





PNEUMATIC 
TUBE SYSTEMS 


SPIRAL 
CHUTES 









(Concluded from page 214) 
of Commerce, National Industria] San; 
Association, Foundry Equipment Many. 
facturers Association and 
Foundrymen’s Association 
° ° io3 


America 





Leo B. Brabant, president and founds, 
of Brabant Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, died 
Aug, 8, in that city. 

° co ~ 

Maxwell G. Ticlke, 77, presiden: 
Crucible Steel Casting Co., Cleveland 
died Sept. 19, in that city. Mr. Tielke | 
became associated with the company jy 
1912. His two sons, Homer F. and May. | 
well H., hold 


the concern, 


executive positions wit] 


°° ° ° 
August Ebel, 74, former vice presiden; 
of the o'd Richland Foundry Co., Belle. 
ville, I21., died there Sept. 27. 
° — o 
Col Sivright, 59. wh 
Oliver ¢ 


~~ NO... UMN Ue 


tired in 1944 


as chairman, irp., Chica 
former'y the Oliver Farm Equinmen 
Co., died Oct. 10 in E 


inston, Ul, Th 
hecame associated with t] company in 


1930, 


New Representatives 
Appointed 


The Tronton Brick Co., 
O.. has announced the following sales | 
appointments: [Karl A 
sentative in the Ohio-Virginia 
N. G. Phe'ps. the state of California and | 
Carl F. Miller & Co.. the states of Wach- 
ington and Oregon. Penusvilvania Found- 
1v Supp!y & Sand Co 
company in 
and the 
Jersey. 


Fire Tronton, 


SAWeOTSOD, repre- 
territory; 


will represent the 
Pons vivania 


and New 


souheastern 


states of Delaware 


Essues Bulledin On 


-" : 
Pia tid |) ondtracts 
<4 ‘ 


Labor Relations Inst New York, 
has pvbli hed flie. third of a series of 
hargaining 


rte, 


special reports on col'ective 
techniques, entitled “Tested Clauses For 
Union Contracts.” ‘The report is de 
signed to aid emplovers in negotiating 
agreements with labor unions and treats 
all prirc’pal peints covered iv vnieal 

contract negotiation. Copies of the guide | 
ma® be institute af 

$2.25 


=. 


secured from the 


Orders For Foundry | 
Equipment Heavier 


August sales of foundry ednipment 
represented 532.2 per cent of the 19°37- 
1939 monthly average, according to the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers A* 
This marked the third consec- 
utive monthly increase. The index was 
411.7 in July, 375.4 in June and 450.5 


August, 1944. 


sociation. 
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i PATTERNS 

I te | 

my War USERS DECLARE— 
| They did a job—saved lives by improv- 

=} ing quality and stepping up production 

lal of vital castings. 

raaiy PARA PRODUCTS 

oa Are cutting costs and making better Fer- 

at rous—non Ferrous — Alloy Castings for 


many foundries. 

KEEP COMPETITIVE 
Send for our technical bulletins and test 
samples. Rubber Chemicals have proven 


Twania 
New 






































in . 
they have a place in every foundry. 
7 4 Our technical service staff 
0 ° 
aa | is at your command. 
aining 
's For 
is de- 
jating | 
treats 
vnieal 
guide | oe 
ite Bt \°f 
Gentlemen: 
iry Without charge or obligation please forward me the items checked below. I understand that test 
? samples will be shipped express prepaid. 

er Name of i. Ks Additional Free Test 

‘a Product ___ Product Use Information Samples 
pment _PARASPRAY Core and Mold Surfacer ae ve 
1937- PARACOAT Pattern Coating a : Bis 
jo the __ PARALOXET Cores Binder (Presently not available) Zz 
s AS __PARASOLV - Thinner and Cleaner Zs 
“an BONISPRAY Permanent Mold and Die Casting _ = % 
(0.5 in | Requested by...n.....-----..----.-c-ccssssnsenssnsnsenenessnsnesneanassntesneuenssnersnssnennennansnnensenansans NN idicceiiaipreteseaiion 

Firm Name ......... sescnsecensnenisiexiisounsadiieltdllsisaaiinedljesanletsiintinctasicad meaner .. Shipping Address ............ 
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REPRODUCING 


By ARTHUR H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor 


THE FOUNDRY 


CCURATE reproduction of engi- 
neering layouts — patterns, air- 


craft lofts, templates, full-size 
autobody detail and similar work—has 
been an essential phase of pre-production 
practice. Where original layouts are 
scribed on metal sheets instead of using 
the less accurate method of drawing pa- 
per - tracing - blueprint, a conventional 
method of reproduction has been by 
means of the camera, producing a nega- 
tive of reduced size which in turn can 
be projected to full size and reproduc- 
tions run off. However, in this system, 


| 


accuracy of detail suffers and, particu’ 
larly in the aircraft and pattern indus- | 
tries, greater precision is necessary, 

A new system for production of direct} 
contact reflex negatives and prints, re} 
quiring no camera or projection equip-| 
ment, has into fairly wide ae 
ceptance in the aircraft industry and pat 
tern shops, especially in the Middle 
West, and gives promise of important ad-} 
vantages in other fields in the future. De- 
veloped by Bartheld Zeunen and now be- 
ing used by Capitol Engineering Repro- 
duction Co., Detroit, it can be explained} 
best by following through the steps nec. , 
essary in the reproduction of a typical | 
pattern shop layout. 

The original layout should be well 
scribed on a black background, using 
specially coated aluminum or steel sheets. | 
Purple or blue backgrounds can be han 
dled, but black is preferable. Conven- 
tional practice in this field has been| 


(Continued on page 220) 


come 


Fig. 1 (top)—Treated glass nega- 
tive is placed in vacuum printing 
frame with exposed lights above 
and original layout on metal sheet 
below negative plate 
Fig. 2 (left center )—Water sprays 
wash ink from exposed portions of 
negative to bring out layout details 
Fig. 3 (left)—Pouring light sensi- 
tive dichromate soluticn on glass 
negative before placing latter in 
printing frame 
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Your Castings in Front q 
theNEW _ 


A Wheel That’s Making 
P Outstanding Records 


ERHAPS you've already heard through the foundry 

“grapevine” of the remarkable performance of the 

™ new Norton B-5 Resinoid Wheel. in cleaning room 

after cleaning’ room it is demonstrating its ability to 
both cut faster and last longer. 


This wheel is going to be an important factor in many 
more foundries now that low production costs are again 
vital. If your Norton abrasive engineer has not already 
given you B-5 resinoid specifications for your jobs, call 
him today to put you in the picture—your. floor stands, 
swing frames and portables. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 

















NORTON ABRASIVES K 





) 
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Photo courtesy of Union Pacific Raiiroad 


The assembly of railroad wheel-and-axle 
units is a job that calls for precise coordina- 
tion in heavy handling. Too light a job 
for costly overhead cranes, and too dan- 
gerous for all but the most skilled manual 
labor, it is an ideal application for fast- 
action, flexible Jib Cranes. Working in 
conjunction, the two nimble Jib Cranes ease 
the wheels into place on the axle swiftly 
and surely, without danger to the delicate 
bearing surfaces of the axle or journal. 
This used to be a job for skilled workmen, 
but now easy-to-operate Jib Cranes take 


PILLAR TYPE NO. 541 
A rigid, strongly welded, heavily 
bolted, self-supporting Jib Crane 
with 360° complete circle swing. 
One-half to 2-ton capacities with 
radius ranges up to 20 ft. Three- 
ton capacity up to 15 ft. radius. 





Hand operated or electric hoist. 


> JIB CRANES, 


YOU SAVE... 
2. INSTALLATION COSTS 


cosTs 


ee 
« 






CHICAGO TRAMRAIL 


nn he 


Y POINT-OF-OPERATION JOBS 


ee Se ee 


1. MANPOWER 
3. COMPENSATION 


4. PRODUCTION COSTS 5. MAN-HOURS 


Y over the difficult task—a real help :n the«- 

labor-scarce times. : 

Jib Cranes help to reduce compensation 
costs because they lessen the probability of 
accidents thot cre so frequent in heavy 
handling. For example; the operation above 
was formerly a dangerous one. Many strain: 
and broken bones resulted from rolling the 
heavy wheels into position, but now the 
men have only to guide the free-swinging 
Jib Cranes as they swing around, pick up 
the wheel and carry it to the point of 
assembly. 


IN YOUR PLANT 


It's easy to see how swiftly, economically 
and: safely Jib Cranes perform the operation 


« g illustrated. You can effect these same sav- 


Wings in your plant through the use of Jib 


Cranes: Look around your plant—you’re sure 

to see many placed where the use of these 

sturdy “mechanical muscles” will save you 

time and money as well as speed up produc- 

tion.- Write for full particulars today. We 
will’ be glod to send you an illustrated cir- 
_..tular-shewing the various types of Chicago 
Tramrail Jib Cranes together with many sug- 
gested applications for their use. 


WRITE TODAY! 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


2910 CARROLL AVE. 


Phone KEDzie 7475 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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page 218) 

to use blued sheets, but it has been fog 
that actually black is more restfyJ 
the eyes of the layout 

After cleaning with soap and water, » 
drying the layout } 
y»wdered magneg| 
into the scribed lines to obtain maxima) 

If the layout is old and Con. 
poor it rerolled wit 
ink and drier. The layout then is ola 
face up on a rubber blanket in a vacuup 
priating frame, as shown in Fig, ], 

A proper size %-in. glass plate neg,. | 
tive is selected, cleaned and rinsed and 
placed in a whirler as shown in Fig § 
with dichromate reflex negative solutip 
poured over the surface. The plate js 
whirled for a few minutes to get unifom 
distribution of the solution ovér 
glass. After it dries, the glass plate 
removed to the printing frame and place | 
over the original layout, emulsion iq 


(Continued from 


nan 


oxalic acid, and 


prepared by rubbing p 


contrast. 


trast is can be 





== —< fA 


Fig. 4—Opaque_ solution is used t 
touch out spots on ¢g $s negative and 


to blank out any changes desired i 
layout before printing 


down Areas of the riginal not « 
ered by the glass negative are block 
uit with %-in. plate glass to prever 
them from buckling when the top s 
tion of the printing frame is cranked 
down over the negative and origina 
This top section is a steel frame wit 
a clear glass plate which fits tight 
over the lower secti: und permits ail 
to be pumped out of the space betweet 
the two sections in order to bring t 
negative and original into the closest} \ 
possible contact. When the two 
tions are locked together, the vacu 
pump is turned on until a pressure d 
reads 15 nsi. Six 1500-watt lamps abov 
the frame are illuminated to expose the 
negalive for about 5 minutes. 

An automatic timer controls the & 


posure time, after which the lights am 
extinguished, the broken am 
the frame cranked up to permit remové 
Exposed $id 


vacuum 





of the exposed negative 


999 


(Continued on page 222 
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ion side 


and cuts. 
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Accessories provided 
to conduct 
the following tests 


. Hot spalling test 
. Hot shrinkage test 


we hN — 


. Expansion-contraction 
test 





> 


. Hot strength test 








ed tt 5. Hot deformation test 

0 

sad 6. Hot gas pressure test 

ed in 7. Mold atmosphere test 
| 8. Oxide-metal 
penetration test 
i] 9. Own atmosphere tests 

rt Cov 1 . 

locked 10. Hot collapsibility test 

ocke 

aaa 11. Refractoriness visual 

: test 

yp sec _ 

waked 12. Hot permeability 

ca determination 

riginal . a 

» with 13. Protective coating 

; visual test 

tightly} 

its ait 14. Hot gas volume 

Mts all determination 

otweel 

ng the \ 

closest 

O - 

acuurr 
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THE HITEMP DILATOMETER 
helps you determine the 
causes of such defects as 
rat tails, scabs, buckles, 
fissures, veining, hot tears, 
metal penetration, oxide pene- 
tration, blows, dirt inclusion 


7m 
\ 











v 











ETAL POURING 





TEMPERATURES 





High { ) M1} 


Testin ¢ A elps Produce 


Better Castin gs 


HIGH TEM 0E TESTING of molding 
sands, cores, protective coatings and 
refractories, provides practical test data 
to both the technical and operating 
staffs. 


A gas-tight observation port on the 
Hitemp Dilatometer permits the oper- 
ator to visually observe how these im- 
portant materials behave at metal pour- 
ing temperatures. Many speculations 
and false impressions are eliminated, 
enabling the technician to arrive at ac- 
curate analysis of casting defect causes. 


WRITE FOR LETIN. Also available upon 1 
prints of article presente d bef } 1.F.A. on 
of controlled molding materials at elevated te 


9330 ROSELAWN 


The large HITEMP DILATOMETER 
is designed for both routine sand con- 
trol tests and for research tests on all 
molding and refractory materials. 


MA NTROLS provide precise tem- 
perature regulation, power input, rate 
of heating, rate of deformation, power 
specimen charging into furnace and 
atmosphere control. 


| SPECIMENS 1 lg inch or 2 inch 
in cross section. Range of test load is up 
to 6000 psi. for 14g diameter specimen 
and 1890 psi. for 2 inch diameter. 









DETROIT 4, MICH. 
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— 
up, the negative is rolled with jnk al 
the inked glass then is carried to a de 
veloping sink where a sprinkler bin 3 
sprays the glass with light Streams 9 


water and the layout is “developed 
with the assistance of small water and 
air spray guns or a light rubbing with 
cotton. Fig. 2 shows this step, | 

















Because of the difference jp the 
amount of light reflected from light tines 
and dark backgrounds of the original, 
the light sensitive dichromate chemical 
on the negative is “exposed” to a greats 
degree in those portions in contact wa | 
the scribed lines on the original, Thus, | 











when the negative is inked and deygh. | 
oped, the ink adheres to the background, 
but washes off the highly exposed » 
“line” portions, giving an exact copy 
91:5 of the original on the glass. 
seprember 12, 2 After drying, the negative is coated | 
with powdered lamp black to inereag 
nce 
31 Engineering ©°*? . 
ny street — 
New York 5» Ne ur 
from y° 
Gentienen! the rec — hanical ed 
pleasure 0 checking © Z sys _—_ 
+ is a partment cove 
ineeriné the Buell Dust a welve 
ation ° S. mn v 
opere; three plant service © 
”* tors — gontimously 
ec ting 
he since — they Have section 
bo jon c 
aa) y epatr snatalistion “ingar colleehin, 
the tine ce ° rements» ob 
since ¢ wiper our Te ae tne 4 
us excsency highly satisfa 
cccomplisned + gnstalled- _— 
for which Yours very " . 
Drodee, Fig. 5—Greater contrast is obtained in 
ant Eng 5 
Guy, oF Ot CORPORATION layout details by etching finished print 
Cc % #2 in iron chloride solution 
Plan 





contrast, excess amounts being wiped off 
It is then taken to a retouching table 
where spots can be painted out with the 
use of “opaque,” along with any detail 
which is not desired on the succeeding 
© BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS are used through- print or positive. This touch-up work 

: y is done by an operator with a brush as 
out industry in the collection or reclamation of many shown in Fig. 4. After coating with a 
kinds of dust, in numerous production and process transparent protector solution, the neg: 
operations. Hundreds of satisfied industrial users will ative is ready for printing or storage 


aa : ; pending printing. 
attest to Buell’s—‘‘High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, “re 
, The printing process is somewhat sim- || gent 


Long Life. ilar to negative making. The proper size han 
aluminum or steel sheet is cleaned and 


aust eseovery Write for Buell’s new, revised book ‘The Buell {van Tongeren} polished, all burrs removed from the 














SYSTEMS System of Industrial Dust Recovery” now in its fourth printing edges, and a so-called “cold top” or 
light sensitive solution poured over the 
ff \ BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. surface in the whirler. After it is whirled 
if ) 14 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y and dried it is transferred to the print 
‘Soins ; Sales Representatives in Principal Cities ing frame and the negative placed ovet 
it, emulsion side down. Exposure % 
DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEEFT A “SPEC” ' (Concluded on page 224) 
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ECONOMICAL 


nr >? F _©¢. 
uA riINGS: 


‘S y ; 4 uty THE RANSOHOFF WAY IS THE BEST WAY... 
th the 
detail 7 ‘ After shaking out brass castings are charged into the 
eding machine where they are cleaned with brass stars or 
work = R crucible droppings. The castings cascade in a mass 
with the cleaning material intermingled so that there 
are no voids. Stars or droppings are automatically 
separated from the work during discharge and return 
automatically to the tumbling compartment so the 
orage cleaning proceeds with utmost rapidity and efficiency. 
The sand conveyor receives the sand as it is flushed 
from the cleaning mill. 

: ‘ There’s no breaking, nicking or mill wear. No dust col- 
handling of stars... not self-destructive lectors are needed, which saves cost and maintenance. 

Mills are not self-destructive. 


note how easy and economical in time, labor and cost: 


ish as 
ith a 
neg: 


t sim- |} gentle... economical ... easy... automatic 
ar size 
‘ and 
n the 
p” or 


ried | Aad - -~d » TOWNSHIP & BIG 4 RR. 
Perf 640 e.9% fA CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


over 
ire bi 
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U. S' Bureau of Mines Approved 


/ 


MINE 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS - 


The famous M.S.A. Dustfoe Respirator, 
with aluminum facepiece and filter con- 
tainer, is again available to the foundry 
worker. Unaffected by heat conditions 
on the job, the Aluminum Dustfoe Res- 
pirator is strong and durable, yet com- 
pact and lightweight for maximum wear- 
ing comfort. The cushion facepiece is 
adjustable for perfect individual fit on 
any face—all parts are replaceable and 
interchangeable—the entire unit can be 
cleaned and sterilized with the exception 
of the inexpensive throwaway filters. 


Send us your requirements! 


SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH &, PA. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 
pliances Company of Canada, Limited 
Vancouver, New Glasgow, N. s. 


In Canada, Mine Safety Ap 
Toronto, Montreal, Celgary, 
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“flop” negatives for double prints, | 
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necessary to make " 
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riginal of gph 


While this process may sound compl 
cated, it actually is quit simple, an 
requires no great amount of equisal| 
beyond the vacuum printing { a 
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booths, the whirling machine and sever 
shallow tanks for soluti 
ing work. The faithful reproduction 
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every detail, including the gradations 


strengths of various lines 
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can be produced from the glass nai 
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multiple sets of layouts to furnish vari 
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readily, and each one will be exacth 
like the original layout. There can be 
no quibbling with atractors ove 
dimensional limits since they are @ 
faithfully reproduced 
gaged off accuratels 
savings likewise a 
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Workers’ Guide 


American Mutual I 
Co., 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, ha 
available a booklet, “Standing Order FE 
For First-Aid Workers In _ Industn 





iability Insurance 
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which covers recognition and prope FERR 
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industrial injuries. A discussion 
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word cautioning th ire su 
to approval, amendment, or revision 
the plant physician. Prepared for | 
icvholders, copies t booklet 
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(Continued from page 101) 
were available to do this task, limitations 
often occurred in floor space. The prob- 
lem was solved by stacking the molds, 
one on top of the other, as high as it 
was possible to go and still provide clear- 
ance under the cranes for the pouring 
ladles. 
such as bombs and grenades, it was com- 


In shops producing small castings 








mon to employ this same principle which 
in this case resembled methods used in 
casting piston rings, radiator sections, etc. 
Molds were stacked one upon the other 
with the elevation limited only by the 
clearance under the roof or crane in cases 
where large ladles were 
or alternately, to the level to which men 
could lift the ladles where hand pouring 
methods were practiced. An illustration 
of machine molds of this type and their 
assembly on the foundry floor appear in 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11. 


pouring used, 


Less spectacular but equally versatile 
methods were employed in jobbing shops 
castings in 
numbers were produced. 


small 
Large castings 


where custom-made 





rinding Questions 


Answered 


By Allen Steele, Manager, Dayton Grinding Wheel Division 
SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE COMPANY 





Get Your FREE Copy Today 


DAYTON 


GRINDING WHEELS 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE COMPANY 
719 Negley Piace, Dayton 7, Ohio 


Please send me free booklet “101 Grinding Questions Answered” 


Noeme — Ee 


Now in its second edition. . . 101 answers to many 
of the more common grinding problems... indexed 
for quick, easy reference. Sent without cost to any- 
one interested in better grinding practices. Just fill 


out and mail the coupon below. 


COPYRIGHT 1948 
SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
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ind Slingers J 
massive jolt machines capable of handk 
large flasks. Much time was saved j 
oor molding by permanegf 
level floors or leveling devices in the by 
toms of pit or floor molds 

During the war, the iron foundry tau 


installing 





its associated metal forming industri | 
a number of improvement 
a number in 


ing achieved new high 


and it leame’ 
ntrifugal cag 
stages of accom. 
Shops that had been aceys. 
tomed to making centrifugally cast pipe 
succeeded in producing alloy steel cyl. 
inders for aircraft, hollow steel shafts f 
marine 
mm) pipe, 10 mm thick and 7.5 m long 


return ( 





plishment. 


service, and small diameter & 
= ' 


made of alloy steel of the 18 per cent al 


8 per cent Ni or 25 per cent Cr—9 pe 
cent Ni alloy with flanges welded op 
Some of these activities were related | 
the centrifugal casting of gun tubes gf 
steel whose production had been on | 
lished long before the war. 

Vertical spinning machines as well x 
horizontal spinning machines were & 
veloped for various purposes. The nick. 
el-chromium-molybdenum cast iron lin. 
ing in a steel shell type of casting becamp 
an important component in the form of 
an aircraft brake drum. Fig. 7 ill 
trates a cross-sectional view of this prod. 
uct. Vertical axis machines were use 
for casting gear blanks and flywhed& 
while clusters of castings in the familiz 
“Christmas tree” formation, (Fig, 
were produced by the centrifuge casting 
principle. The scarcity of forging ham 
mers led to the development of centrifug 
die cast parts' which possessed close & 
mensional tolerances in addition to hig 
quality. Some of these castings ar 
made in a carousel type of spinning me} 
chine in which molds are spaced at rege] 
lar intervals around a circle, poured from | 
and spun around a central axis ath 
than the usual practice of spinning Cast | 
ings about their own axis 

Produce Accurate Castings 


The trend toward dimensional accurag| 
was also accentuated by progress in the 33 
application of the “lost wax” process (| 


the production of precision castings. T! 
ability to produce castings that approx: 
finished without m 





mate dimensions 
chining, is bound to attract the man 
facturer whose products may cost 50 t 
to machine than they d 


about .001-in 


100 times more 
to cast. An 
per inch is promised and a higher order 


accuracy ol 


T 


of accuracy may develop with experier 
in compounding algebraically, the ther 
mal expansion and _pattern-shrinkage 
pattern, wax, mold and casting 
Research upon refractories, facings 4 
binders used in the process is in progress 
and improvements are destined to be ra 


id. Gating, risering and coring such cast 
ings challenge the skill of the foundn 
man, and mechanical aids to the rap 
flow of metal such as centrifugal, vact 
um or pressure casting are being devel: 
oped which will rapidly extend the a 
plication of this type of f yundry product 

embodying 
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Directional _ solidification 


(Continued on page 928) 
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N heavy duty shakeout service Roto-Clone has proved its value through 
years of successful performance. The Type W Roto-Clone, which can 
be"seen in the background at the left of the picture above, exhausts the 
cope and drag shakeout and the casting removal station. This Roto-Clone 
dust control installation is typical of many such systems serving leading 
foundries throughout the country. For information on the Type W Roto- 


Clone (wet-type) for foundry service, ask for Bulletin No 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


266 Central Avenue Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


* Registered Trade-Mark for a Dynamic Precipitator or Hydrostatic 
Baffle-Type Wet Collector. 


ROTO-CL 








(Continued from page 226) factors studied in the approach toward Cupola practice responded to the ¢& 





old principles but requiring periodic re- the objective of producing cast shapes mand for larger tonnage and high qua}, 
examination to stimulate the interest of that were as sound.and solid as wrought ty by accommodating a number of read 
foundrymen, was applied re-studied and shapes. Fig. 11 illustrates the applica- justments. Conservation of materia] al 
re-emphasized. The Naval Research tion of some of these principles to the manpower produced changes, some « 
Laboratory illustrated and emphasized production of commercial castings. which will remain permanently 
the fundamental point that castings must Foundrymen were stimulated by these The foundryman soon learned that ; 
be proportioned and gates positioned in ctivities which were also promoted by extra capacity obtainable from their , 
a manner that compelled the metal that the Steel Founders Society of America. polas taxed the labor available to 4, 
was farthest from the risers, to solidify Dependability in castings was emphas- point where production could not | 
first. After that. solidification must ized as worth the extra time and skill maintained without help from mecha; | 
progress toward the riser where the hot- it took. The soundness of castings for cal devices. This led to the appli ation | 
test metal was located war purposes was not left to chance, of mechanical charging systems foo be 
Gating, risering, padding, chilling, but was certified by non-destructive test- polas. In most cases the charging buck. 


flowing off, tilting molds, pouring speeds, ing via x-ray, gamma ray, etc. The re- et is filled in the stock yard by a traye). 
pouring temperatures, mold and core sulting experience has developed a large ing crane employing an electromagnet y 
handle the metal ingredients, which * 
weighed by a scale registering the amount 
within sight of the craneman’s cab, Coke 
and limestone are cascaded onto the 


shrinkages, etc., represented some of the and expert following 

















ae. one 3 q charge in the bucket from hoppers COn- 
taining weighing or measuring devices | 
'* i | This operation is usually performed 4 
his ’ a second step after the metal charge had 
H - 4 been prepared. 
¢ 
Ingenious New : ; A third operation employs an electric | 
a ae j hoist which picks up the bucket apg | 
Tec nical Methods NT : - moves it into the cupola, where its Con. | 
| a tents are dropped. This procedure me 
To Help You with Your Reconversion 4 a the aonins crews in found | 
i i yards from numbers varying from 15 
hy a b < 2 to 
Problems 30 men, down to 3 or 4. In the course 
of this change, all of the heavy work | 
of loading, weighing and conveying stock | 


and the hot work of hand charging 
which accompanied it, had been elim 
nated. This innovation operates in sey! 
eral modifications. Fig. 14 illustrates a} 
typical installation. It was introduced | 
in foundries melting more than 50 tons 
per day, but has become sufficiently at 
tractive for foundries melting as little 
as 10 tons per day. It solved the prob- 


lem of providing a_ sufficiently rap 





charging rate to accommodate the great 
melting rate accompanying the dema 


for increased productio1 


Refractories Are Improved 
NOW ANYONE CAN GRIND THREADING TOOLS! Metal removal at the spout present 
— WITH MASTER GRINDING GAUGE! 


a less difficult problem Addit 
cranes, tramrails, motorized ladle bug 
gies and ladles provided the handling 


= 


Until the advent of the Acro Master Grinding 





Gauge, only a skilled mechanic could grind thread- eile sii tt suman Ul 
cutting tools to the required degree of accuracy. oe eq a tbls 
Now anyone can do it—in less time, with less tional tonnage melted —— — 
waste, with even greater precision! of mixing and transfer ladles and sit 
: a? ; ilar equipment was facilitated by it 
The cutting tool is simply placed in slot of the srovements in refractories which includ 
Master Grinding Gauge, and thumb screws hold mt a se ' } ' 
it tightly in place, at the proper angle, while being Acro Master Grinding Gauge the application of pre parec shapes ™ 
ground on any type of surface grinder! The Gauge is ladle bottoms which could be 
is made of hardened tool steel. There are no deli- into place in a single piece. Simila! 


slag skimming spouts for ladles and 


cate or moving parts to get out of order. Milled 
slots at top and bottom provide correct grinding 
angles. A small set screw at end, eliminates any 


lateral motion. There is nothing special to learn 


pola spout linings were fitted In mal 
' 
} 


cases with prepared refractory SI 


ine 


which saved a great deal of time 


—anyone can use it! : y 
‘ maintaining or repairing this equipme! 
Anyone can be “helped on the job” by Wrigley’s a ae ae 
" . . : . ‘, é ( 1e CO € all 
Spearmint Gum, too, once this quality product i , a 
loys and raw materials, including 1 & 


again becomes available. Just now, no Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum is being made, and until condi- 
tions permit its manufacture in quality and quan- 
tity for everyone, we again urge you, please, to 
“Remember the Wrigley’s Spearmint wrapper.” 
It is our pledge to you, of the finest quality and 
flavor in chewing gum—that wi// be back! 


chine shop turnings and sheet metal clij 
pings, led to reclamation practices, man) 
of which will continue in the postwar 
period. The reclamation of alloys } 
segregating and classifying machine shor 
turnings became an important step ¥ 


PAN UF Ac 
< "ip 
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You can get complete information from: Remember this wrapper alloy conservation. It was claimed that | 
Acro Tool and Die Works, 4554 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. Z-90 only 10 per cent of the aircraft stet 
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(Continued from page 228) 
originally melted, found its way into the 
working parts of a plane. Alternating 
famines in pig iron or scrap or alloys 
developed experience with a wide range 
of charging materials which 
strated the adaptability to cupola melt- 
ing of charging stock heretofore con- 
sidered unsuitable. For example, the 
melting of briquetted cast iron borings 
and steel turnings from the machine 
shops taught the foundrymen the need 
for compressing these materials and lim- 
iting the size of the resulting compact 
within ranges that would assure him of 
good melting and product control. Bun- 


demon- 


dles of steel clippings also had to possess 








a certain measure of density in order to 
melt well. In addition, it was found 
that the quantity of such 
charge that could be used might be limit- 


scrap per 


ed by the blast pressure. 

The _ briquetting 
with them the need to 
was introduced in the 
mainly to eliminate the smoke nuisance 
which accompanied the use of this type 
of charging stock in the cupola. In 
some cases, the reclamation of alloys by 
their recovery through briquetted borings, 
caused a higher operating cost which at 
the time was justified in many cases 
through the need for conservation. 

The installation of additional hot blast 


procedures carried 
recover oil that 


machine shops, 


WHY NOT CASH IN... 





. .. on the forty years of “know- 
how” reflected in... 


SAHARA BELTING, made ex- 
pressly for hot sand elevators and 


conveyors, and. 


REXALL BELTING for handling 
cold sand and castings. 


PROMPT SERVICE! 
PREWAR QUALITY! 
LOW ULTIMATE COST! 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


1750 S. KILBOURN AVE., 
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systems contributed a to a 
stantial saving in fuel, par! 
shops were melting m 


« Sut 
ularly wher 
than 20 tor 
of iron per day. ‘In ve 


shops th 
hot blast systems wer 


1 to IMproy 
4 
While this ma 
homy 


melting temperatures 
not have led to any « in ¢ 
use of fuel, d a more im 
portant objective in thes shops throug 





it accomplishe 


providing a hotter iron which contribyt, 

to the production of sound castings ap 
better physical propertie: 
blast systems may in 
prove their efficiency and reduce thei; 
bulk, thus providing ar additional appeal | 
to the smaller tonnage foundries jp th 

problem of saving fuel or improving upoy | 
control. 


Future dey, 
opments in hot 


Additional blast dehumidifying syste 
were installed principally to improve cop 
trol and thus improve quality. Foundry 
tact that ap 
proximately 1% tons of air are blown ; 
to the cupola for each 2 tons of jy 
melted, and this volume of air may gp. | 
tain 15 to 30 liters of water, which take 
a toll of heat units out of the fy 
bed and the metal chargé 
loss in carbon, silicon and manganese 4 
tending the use of a humid blast coy) 
be eliminated by operating to a stand 
ardized humidity of the blast. Caref 
research work in the laboratory upo 
these subjects’, when converted to con 
mercial practice, offered 
some measure of the influence of thee! 


men are conscious of the 
| 


The increas, 


foundryms 


factors upon the quality of the produ 
These| 
details of cupola operation, involving ¢) 
study of the size of t 
metal and fuel stock, accor 
panied by better control over the ter 


or the economy of the process. 
and density 


charging 


perature, pressure, volume and humidit 
of the blast, led to substantial improv 
ments in practice lead t 
foundry industry to operate at new hig | 
standards in the futur 


which will 


Select Better Raw Materials 


The 
grade charging stock often forced found 


restricted availability of high] 
rymen to use desulphur Zing and ou 
purifying fluxes. In the postwar per 
many of the difficulties related to tl 
problem will be eliminated through t 
selection of better raw materials. 

The practice of duplexing by employ 
ing the electric furnace as a hot metal| 
receiver and metal refiner gained further 


support. Castings requiring clos 
trol over their composition or proper 
ties lent themselves much more read 
to this duplex type of melting. Weig 
ing and measuring devices for clos 
controlled furnace and ladle content 
were required. Common practice 


sisted of sampling the cupola metal | 
making preliminary analyses or chill tes 
in the electr 
With tl 


j ] 7 
the metal 


and adjusting the metal 
furnace 
type ot 

high strength castings of th 


pnor to pouring 
control some 


Lhalt 
cranksha 


gear, camshaft, and similar shapes cow 
. ] 

be easily prepared, alloyed up to a * 

necessary for the casting section @ 


poured into molds resulting in a pm 
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Scientifically controlled, and developed thru the combined 
ploy-| efforts of the research facilities of the Battelle Memorial 
‘ither| .astitute, and the Lauhoff Grain Co. Samples of competitively 
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(Continued from page 230) 
uct possessing strengths from 60,000 to 
100,000 psi. Cupola melted irons of this 
type were also produced in large vol- 
umes. They readily exceeded the 60,- 
000 psi minimum tensile strength, and in 


With the introduction of alloys and 
inoculants it has became possible for 
small tonnage jobbing foundries to stand- 
ardize upon a single semisteel mixture, 
containing 40 per cent or more steel, 
and from it by means of alloys and inocu- 
lants produce the entire specification 


these castings may not all be ready 
pouring at one time the fl xibility whi 
the method provides enables the found 
ryman to treat his standardized mixtuy 
over a longer melting interval, jp the 
course of which molds are completes 
and prepared for pouring 





special cases they exceeded 80,000 psi. 
Fig. 12 illustrates a difficult crankshaft 
made from a_ nickel-chromium-molybde- 
num alloyed metal. 

The AFA and the ASTM have en- 
deavored to simplify the problem of pro- 
curement and production of specification 
grade material. Two additional impor- 
tant factors have contributed to the ease 
of producing cast irons of this type. They 
are (1) alloys and (2) inoculants. 


range of No. 20 to No. 60 ASTM and 
AFA cast irons, with tensile strength 
ranging from 20,000 to 60,000 psi. By 
this device it is possible for the foundry- 
man to treat a metal mixture of this type 
at the cupola spout or upon transfer 
from the mixing ladle by employing 
varying amounts of alloys and inoculants 
to suit the specification requirements of 
Since the molds for 


In production foundries handling large 
quantities of similarly shaped casting | 
it has been possible with the help 
alloys and inoculants to produce yep 
small castings, such as individually ca 
piston rings, for example, to strength | 
levels exceeding 65,000 psi and keep | 
them machinable as well as in good mi | 
crostructural condition as regards Tesist. 
ance to wear, by making such casting | 
conform to predetermined types of graph. 
ite structure (see Figs. 13 and 15, ay 
Tables If and III). In this connectigg 
again the co-ordinated activities of the | 
ASTM and AFA have assisted in oe | 
viding a chart classifying the type any | 
size of graphite flakes in cast iron, Thy 
map of graphite flake structures has bee 





different castings. 
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TABLE H—TYPICAL COMPOSITIOy 





























Per Cen 
Total carbon 3.50 
Silicon 2.7 
| Manganese 0.61 
| Nickel 0.92 
| Molybdenum 1.09 
| Chromium 0.20 
| Phosphorus 0.22 
Sulphur 0.067 
TABLE WI—TYPICAL PROPERTIES | 
Standard 
Gray Irun for 
Piston Rings F-37 
ACHK2 | Tensile strength, psi 41,200 72,40 
| Rockwell hardness 101 (B 30 (( 
Elastic modulus, psi 11.9x10° 17.-18.x10} 
Mod. of rupture, psi 117,00 
: OLL 
Izod Impact® (in.-Ib) 3 GER 
7 omaeminasinas ELECTRIC 
e * Comparative ag obtained ree — Where a co 
0.14 x 0.26 x 3 in. bars in an inch-pound Izod \ 
test machine. aang pre 
} rents @ CO 
- e | nace, a G-E 
extremely useful in indicating to both) decdricfurn 
producer and consumer the type o notic char 
From any one of the locations shown below . . . you can get graphite desired. dharging ar 
prompt shipments of Schundler Bentonite . . . a first quality Inoculation which had become com-| im ond 
control is r 


mon practice during the war, is certair 
to continue as a tool in the hands o 
the foundryman for eliminating hereto- 


foundry Bentonite. 





Dethi Foundry Sand Co. 

The Foundries Materials Co. 

. The Foundries Materials Co. 
Boroda & Page, Inc. 
Midwest Foundry Supply Co. 
.. The Foundries Moterials Co. 
Borado & Page, Inc. 

4% Borada & Page, Inc. 
F. E. Schundier & Co., Inc. 
Ind. Fdy. Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Coldwater, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Dallas, Texos 
Edwardsville, Ii! 
Hammond, Ind 
Houston, Texas 
Konsas City, Mo. 
Long Island City, N.Y 
Los Angeles, Calif 





F. E. SCHUNDLER & CO., INC. 
520 RAILROAD STREET « JOLIET. ILLINOIS 


_SCHUNDLER - 


Portland, Ore... : Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co. 
St. Lovis, Mo Midwest Foundry Supply Co. 
Son Francisco, Calif. . . Industrial Supply Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Carl F. Miller Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. Barada & Page, Inc. 
Wichita, Kons... Borada & Page, Inc. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico. . N. S. Covacevich 
Montreal, Quebec, Conada— 

(All Provinces) Canadian Industries , Lid. 








Akron, Obie Stoller Chemical Co. —_ Los Angeles, Calif. .F. E. Schundler Bentonite Co, fore unexplained variations in the - 
Birmingham, Ala . Foundry Service Co. (Inc. of California) ? mt The mecheniel a 
Boston, Mass Klein-Farris Co., Inc. Milwaukee, Wis... Thomas H. Gregg Co. ty of his produc t. Ch 
SuBiete, 0. V Weaver Materiel Service Minneapolis, Minn Smith-Sharpe Co. inoculation has been traced to a reaction 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ... .Ind. and Fdy. Equip. Co. Moline, Ill. Morthens Compony Arie the xeC > j oper time 
Chicago, Ill Foundry Supplies Co. | New Orleans, La Borada & Page, Inc. which, when executed in its prope . 
} ong 6. 4. Stecinen = Otisheme City, Ole Barada & Page, Inc. and place, forces the crystallization 0 
Chicago, Ill. . Wehenn Abrasive Co. Philadelphia, Pa... Penna. Fdy. Sup. & Sand Co. graphite in the stable system. Commer- 


usually possess a higt 
which is 


cial inoculants 
order of graphitizing 
supplied through the presence of graph- 
itizing elements plus deoxidizers and de 
gasifiers. Their important function 
stabilizing the structure of the graphite 
leads to the production of a narrowel 
and more dependable range of physica 
properties for metal of the same com 
position. Along with this improvement 
in structure there an improve 
ment in toughness, machinability, wea 
Inoculants com 
chromium 


power 


comes 


resistance and strength 
taining alloys, such as nickel, 


pal an 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Second G-E annealing group 


added by 


BENTON 
HARBOR 
MALLEABLE 
INDUSTRIES 





6-£ ROLLER-HEARTH 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 
m8} Where a condition in an- 
nealing production war- 
ronts @ continuous fur- 
nace, a G-E roller-hearth 
h| dectric furnace with auto- 
e of] motic charging and dis- 
dharging and automatic 
com-| fme and temperature 
rtain| control is recommended. 
1S 0! 
reto- 
juali- 
ui 
tion, 
time 
n of| 
mer- 


de- | 
of 
ahite | 
wel 
sical 
om- 
nent 


. 
Small parts in cast-alloy containers being placed on car-loading plat- 
form preparatory to annealing in G-E elevator electric furnaces, newly 
added by Benton Harbor Malleable Industries, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


UT to the toughest test of all 

actual production under wartime 
schedules—Benton Harbor’s first group 
of G-E elevator electric furnaces turned 
out annealed malleable iron of such 
uniformly high quality and required so 
little operator attention that a second 
G-E annealing group having even greater 
capacity has been installed. 


Consisting of one high-temperature 
and two low-temperature G-E elevator 
electric furnaces, group two provides 
completely automatic regulation of the 
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heating and cooling cycle by means of 
program cooling control. The whole 
annealing process is completed in one 
series of operations, with the installation 
designed to eliminate any appreciable 
cooling and subsequent reheating of the 
high-temperature furnace during the 
cycle. 


With a car-loading platform 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide, 3 ft 2 in. high, and 17 ft long, these 
G-E elevator electric furnaces normally 
load 16,000 lb (net) of castings per 
charge. While small castings are loaded 
in lightweight, cast-alloy containers, 
larger ones can be loaded directly on the 
platform, or the charge may consist of 
a mixed load. 


If you would like detailed information 
on G-E equipment which will produce a 
uniformly high quality of annealing 
with a reduced cycle and with time, 
temperature, and cycle all automatically 
controlled, get in touch with our heating 
specialist in the nearest principal city. 
Or write to General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS You Can—and Keep All You Buy 





(Continued from page 232) survey of heat resisting applications of which exceeds the amount of metal ii 





manganese, molybdenum, titanium or Cast iron, mentioned later, over 40 per moved from the casting by machini 
zirconium in addition to silicon, calcium, cent of the castings for this exacting In addition to wear-resisting structure 
aluminum and other deoxidizing or de- service had been inoculated. In certain good inoculant will promoté uniform 
gasifying constituents are commercially foundries the entire output is inoculated jn structure for irregular s ctions, a 
available and are used for the specific and the practice has become important better machinability. 
improvements they confer beyond either particularly in shops producing automo- The demand for steel castings exceed 
their alloy contributing influence or their tive, diesel, compressor, hydraulic ma- ed the capacity of steel foundries with 
graphite structure control. Table III, chinery, machine tool castings and sim- the result that high strength cast iro 
taken from the Alloy Cast Irons hand- ilar wear resisting products. were called upon to fill in where steel | 
book, second edition, published by the Figs. 16 to 19 illustrate the difference could not be procured. This stimulated 
AFA, illustrates commercial type. in microstructure of untreated and in- progress in the production of ~ | 
As mentioned above, the practice of oculated machine tool cast irons. The strength irons and the cupola prodye | 
inoculation has won a large following. powdery graphite structure may not ex- tion of those possessing tensile Strength | 
Among the wear resisting castings a high tend entirely through the thickness of up to 100,000 psi, as already mentioned 
percentage are treated with inoculants the section, but is prevalent at the work- above. Usually strengths exceeding 69. | 


in the course of their production. In a_ ing surface, often to a depth of 10 mm 000 psi were considered satisfactory 
and nickel-molybdenum and nickel-chro. 
mium-molybdenum types fill most needs 
and lend themselves easiest to produce 
from the control standpoint 

In this connection a demand arose foy 
cast iron to serve at elevated temper. 
tures. For over 30 years the limiting 
temperature to which cast iron was per- 
mitted to work was 450 F. This tem 
perature had been established by ay. 
thoritative committees operating in be 
half of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers. Under pressure of 
the war, the War Metallurgy Committee 
of the National Academy of Sciences 
conducted a survey of elevated tempera. 
ture applications which revealed that for | 
cast iron possessing a carbon equivalent 
of less than 3.9 no failures had occurred 
in service above 450 F. The carbon | 
equivalent was defined as C + 1/8 §j 
+ 1/3 P = carbon equivalent. The work 
led to the preparation of a preliminary 
specification for cast iron of this type. 
This work was executed through a joint | 
committee of AFA and ASTM. 


Iron Shows High Strength 


The preliminary specification provides 
for gray iron pressure containing castings 
suitable for temperatures up to 650 F. 
Details may be found in the ASTM pub- 
lications. One item in the specification 


Transite Core Plates have ai// these 
important advantages: 


Light Weight—Easier to handle, 
permits heavier loads. 


requires that the cast iron possess a 
strength exceeding 40,000 psi. An ex 

Less Breakage —Fibrous asbestos- ample of the progress that has been made 
cement structure resists shocks, oaeme- in this direction occurs in producing 
mizes cracking and breaking. 








paper mill dryer roll castings weighing 

Easily Cleaned — Both sides us- many tons each. Tensile strengths ex- 
able. In the oven, core washes burn ceeding 60,000 psi in Type C (1 in. diam- 
off the underside. eter) bars, and 45,000 psi in specimens 

Economical—Low price, low up- cut from the top and bottom walls of | 
keep, long life . . . cost less in the | the roll, represent properties obtainable 
long run. in the high-test nickel-molybdenum al- 

Low Warpage—less than 0.1%. loyed cast iron that is used. 

Additional progress occurred with the 
heat resisting and austenitic types of al 
a loys containing chromium nickel, cop: 

eer : per and molybdenum in substantial 
to eliminate green cores and reduce 
baking time. 


Corrosion Resistant—because of 
asbestos-cement composition. 


amounts. Among the low alloy irons, 
chromium additions up to 1 or 2 per 
cent accompanied by nickel, copper and 
molybdenum, have been developed which 
possess a much greater resistance to scal- 
ing and deterioration under conditions 
such as prevail in the furnaces of @ 
stills and power plants. Austenitic irons 
of the Ni-Resist type were extensively 
used for both corrosion resistance and 
heat resistance. A large quantity wa 


(Concluded on page 236) REFR 
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FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SANDSTONE QUARRIES 


comes this nearly pure Silica 
stone, which can be readily split or sawed to 


meet your foundry requirements. 


A rapidly increasing number of foundries in the 
United States and Canada are now using Buckeye 
Silica Firestone for lining and patching the melting 


zone in cupolas. 


Among the many outstanding advantages of this 
natural refractory material are its low first cost, 
its ease of application, and its high resistance to 


heat and abrasion. 


Complete details regarding approved methods of 
using this natural sandstone will be determined by 
our service organization. We feel it will pay you to 


investigate Buckeye Silica Firestone. 





he C Eeclakd Quarries @ 


QUARRYMEN SINCE 1840 
REFRACTORIES DEPARTMENT e 1125 GUILDHALL BUILDING e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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(Concluded from page 234) 
employed as a ball joint member in air- 
craft exhaust manifold assemblies (Fig. 6) 
and somewhat similar uses were made it 
less spectacular applications requiring 
resistance to heat or corrosion. Heat and 
abrasion resisting cast irons of the type 
containing 28 to 30 per cent chromium 
and 1 to 3 per cent nickel, along with 
molybdenum, also 

heat resisting ap- 


small amounts of 
found employment in 
plications as well as in services requiring 
the high resistance to abrasion. 

Among the abrasion resisting composi- 
tions, the low alloyed chromium and 
chromium-nickel with the 


speci al Ni-Hard type, increas- 


types, along 


found an 


ing usage as liners for grinding mills pul- 
verizing the minerals whose end prod- 
ucts were essential to the conduct of the 
war. These alloyed irons, which could 
deliver from two to four times the per- 
formance of unalloyed types, had to take 
their turn in the matter of availability 
which depended upon the government's 
decision as to whether the alloys were 
sufficiently abundant to be used for the 
purpose intended or not. In contrast, 

per cent nickel cast irons of low expansivi- 
ty were promptly allocated the alloys they 
required for such essential purposes as 
tools and 


parts for instruments, machine 


mechanisms requiring dimen- 


throughout 


precision 


sional stability changes in 


(ow regency 'NDUCTION MELTING 






FRONT AND 
BACK VIEWS 
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6 ep unit (the largest 
of its kind ever made 
for melting aluminum 
alloys) is powered with 
500 kilowatt three-phase 
60 cycles alternating 
current, melts over 2500 
pounds of aluminum al- 
loy per hour and allows 
to cast ingots up to 6000 
pounds individual 
weight. Tilting is exact- 
ly around the pouring 
spout and casting speed 
is adjusted within close 
limits by hydraulic rams 


with sensitive pump 
control. 
@ Ajax Tama-Wyatt Induction Temperature, of course, 
Furnaces are made in a wide range is also automatically 


of sizes to meet the demand for 
large volume or small special lots 
Ajax 


of aluminum alloy ingots. 


regulated and there is 
no chance for overheat- 
ing the bath at any time 


Tama-Wyatt Furnaces can be 
operated continuously, without during the melting cycle. 
requent interruptions previously 


necessitated for 


melting channels. 


ii 


reconditioning 


AJAX ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Box 1418, Trenton 7, N. d. 








AJAX egy INDUCTION MELTING FURNACE 


TAMA-WYATT & 


SS 


AJAK METAL COMPA 

AJAX wertstorge wort 

AJAX ELECTRIC CO ee “ 

AJAX ELECTRIC Fuanace cone ’ , “ 


the temperature at which they 


é operated - 
Very little change occurred in esta} oe , 
; : Stab. ot 2 
lished practices for heat treating cag “ : 
2 oe - as e 
irons. Since these practices usually r d 
e e 4 0 
quire time and manpcwer in their exe fn 
cution it was in general less difficult ¢ Ev 
. . alias , is anc 
produce the properties desired in the as. : rt 
cast condition. The more leisurely schea © 
i es : a dled I he ‘I 
ule at which peacetime operations move = F 
may lead toward a wider application o¢ |” 
heat treating practice in de veloping spe that 
cial properties of cast iron where suck an ; 
a procedure produced them more egg. wl 
nomically. instar 
I might explain that some of the pho- peopl 
tographs used to illustrate the princip] ally | 
A a pie npn( 
of the practice described, actually Picture | spen “ 
3 ; cure t 
a scene in a steel or malleable or bron, a” 
foundry. In conclusion would like + fore | 
express an appreciation to my associates nar) 
in the International Nickel Co. and ano 
my friends in the industry for their cop. the Pp 
tributions to the substance of this paper ir 1 
ine ‘ 
REFERENCES Thi 
iF 
1, Blackwood and Perkins, Transactions, AFA that 
1944, Vol. 52, p. 273 ; dg 
2. “Trends in Iron Foundry Metallurgy.” ] found 
S. Vanick, Metal Progress, January, 1944 p. 8 every 
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Figs. 1, 4—Chapman \ Mfg. Co., Indiar ct, ¢ 
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Lufkin, Tex. Rnsto 
Fig. 11—Long Beach Brass Foundry ( 
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Fig. 12—Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit 


Wis. 
Figs. 13, 15—Koppers American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Division Baltimore 


TE 

_ In 

’ | we he 

Readers’ Comment | =: 

late 

What Are We Waiting For? | partic 

= * . gm 
To Tue Epirors: hs 2 
Most of the advertising in favor of | with | 

cast iron appears in the pages of th aptia 
technical press where it is not seen by ng is 
the general public. During the past | and st 


few years everyone has seen the og. V 
effect of propaganda. Would it not be | be cas 
possible for the foundry industry to tal ls w 


this powerful force t 


information through news 


advantage of 
broadcast 


papers and the radio? Everyone knows | p ) 
what coffee is and what it tastes like C * | 
And yet the coffee people spend a whol 
lot of money in advertising what owe 
wonderful drink it is om 
See what the meat lustry did all n 
through the past few years when © al int 
could not get meat even if we had | ™as 2 o 
the price and the points. The meat me! ad ex] 
spent more than they ever did befor vation 
to keep people meat con us. Probab en d 
they were afraid that the substitutes wé 
were obliged to eat might become 4 A sj 


. . 1 
habit with us and we would forget the pene 


taste and the smell of meat. See what] jp the 
‘ ] 

the glass industry does in telling the | its nes 

public how well glass preserves £004. ] tons , 
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¥ . ' ms ‘ali : as 

erated | oes that discourage the tin can makers? New Representative dries in southern —— ae —_ 
estab} Not at all. They come out bravely with acquired by Kinner Motors nc., 108 
iZ cag laim that when it comes to storing Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brack Angeles, which will operate it as a 
s St € =i rere a 
illy a _. nothing equals a tin can enridge, Pa., has opened a new office at wholly-owned subsidiary under the di- 
e : foo : 306 Thompson Bldg., T ulsa, Okla., where rection of Edward I’Anson, former vice 
Ir exe. Everyone knows what an dutomobile 





ales and engineering services will be of- president and general manager of the 

cult ¢ will d And yet in spite ~Y: ; ~ - 7 S 
th : is and what it Go. ; I fered for the territory comprising Ok- Menasco Mfg. Co., engine manufacturer, 
1€ as. f the fact that if not a dollar should ae 4 ; 
sched ’ ] t : t] xt few lahoma, Texas panh indle and sections of ind at one time identified with the gray 
S - > Tr isin ] isc ne e - ° ~ 
: be spent in adve i : Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. Walter iron foundry industry in the East. Name 
> MOve ears there is not the slightest doubt ne . by 
ti f yea ] lr. Lewis has been appoint d district re Pp f Kinner Motors is to be changed to 
10n of hat every auto manufacturer would have : : ‘ 

; tha a, - resentative Gladden Products Corp., with John Glad- 
1g spe- | an immediate sale for anything that 
ee a , z den as president. 
€ such could run on four wheels, or in some — 
e eco- instances on three. Do the automobile rae im 

anne ‘ rtising? Most emphatic- e . ry , hai P 1”) | a Ene = — 

ote. | people stop idve pens . P Acquires I ou salry Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has been 
, Pho- | ally they do not. They keep right on > varded the Army-Navy “E for the 
inciple spending millions in keeping a picture Kinney Iron Works, Los Angeles, one fifth time. The company’s original flag 
picture of their past and future product be- of the oldest and largest gray iron foun was awarded in September, 1942. 
bronze fore the public. If an out of the ordi- 
like to | nary feature of any kind can be ho ked si 
ee yp onto the auto, the news is splashed over 


7 = the pages of every newspaper, and blared 1 OF = 
pli | from every radio broadcasting station in REJECTS BELO /4 /.! s 
Paper. | the land. W 

Think of the vast amount of interest A F 
that might be stirred up by a_ brief Highty ATT oo 

¢ foundry message delivered over the radio 2eports tG qj fa » 4 
gy, J every week. Suppose the pig iron people | 


» p. 83 
add a few cents per ton to their prod- 


> 
— 
 - 


st, and the steelmakers do the same. 















Indian ty : 
Then they could spend the whole amount 
on Co,, in good, sound ways, letting the general a 
- sublic know they are in existence, and Nonferrous founders have made astonishing 
Diego, | engaged in the production of castings, records in the last 3 years. The following—for 
still superior in many ways to many x . , 
* wuich | modern substitutes. which this representative eastern foundry was 
1CKe} , . . ee ” © 
ArTHur W. GIBBY thrice awarded the Army-Navy “E’’— will appeal 
ne Co.. Gibby Press, 96 Condor Street, East . ° ° 
ten Diese to all foundrymen because of its modesty, which is 
Y sanadatiapiie typical, though the achievement is extraordinary. 
Beloit, 
| Ham- Casting Shown Is Steel “We have used 1,197,924 
To THE Epirors: pounds of your metal, most- 
| ' the Oc — issue of a oa 3 Send for booklet ly aluminum bronze, manga- 
we have read with interest the article de- i“INGOT METALS 
int sribing the United States Navy Yard OF TODAY” nese bronze, and manganese 
foundry at Philadelphia, We shall appre- - t aluminum bronze. All of this 
ciate further information on one item in : 
> H av 
or? | particular. Photograph 3 shows one cast- 16 STANDARD INGOT |- has gone into Army and Navy 
| ing made with high pouring head and no METALS BY AJAX material. It has been subjected to 
| ser, also the same or duplicate casting Ajes Paste Bronce severe tests, both chemical and 
ror of | with normal head and several risers. The Ajax Anti-Acid Bronze ' k : . ’ mes 
f the | caption does not state whether the cast- ro ne eh physical, in Castings weighing from 
en by | ing is bronze or steel. Size of the risers Aju Manganese Brone Ye to 750 Ib. each. A lot of this had to 
past | and style of padding suggests a steel cast ag Be rica Hata wey hea 
ot) ‘ zz 5 “Cl Cast- Ajax Golden Glow Yellow Brass , . 
» the | he Which is it? If the same job were to : it tc Cone 8050 stand a hydrostatic test of 7,700 Ib. 
1 ° < x- milton ar ronze . . . 
sot be be cast in bronze. which of the two meth- yey en Copper On this production, we feel it safe to 
ake ds w -) rete } ? Fy Ajax Aluminum Alloys ‘ 
) take | ods would you prefer, and why’ bs: Ajax Phosphor Copper b say that our rejects have been less than 
ce t Cc. H STOKESBURY ¥' Ajax Silicon Copper } P 
news- | = Re Ajax Nickel Alloys Y% of 1% due first, to your fine quality of 
- Treasurer ye Ajax Phosphor Tin. 6‘ 
cnows | , — 7 ”» 
sake, | Derby ¢ astings Co rr uate metal, and second, to our good luck. 
seymour onn ; e : 
whole ? Fé Proper Melting Decreases "= : aaa _— P 
hat a _ Editors’ Note: When the experimental work : Foundry Losses,” contains | We are always gratified to receive letters 
ee | eMntshed it ! 1 that 1c t : interesting data. Also, the | ; : 
- = h ao ~ d _ aes wi booklet, “Nonferrous ingot | of this character, and take pleasure in 
; be easec ry 1e avy epartmen or incorpo- ' M | f Tod C Write for / : , = ; 
id all | tation in foundry go te and for the gen- Re eet es They song toe ee | placing it among many similar ones 
n we | eal information of men engaged in the foundry rat ; . : 
, had | idustry. In the meantime Tue Founpry \ received during our ©5 years in the 
3 will welcome comment from readers who have bE Bel BES yey ca mein” « lb . 
t men tad experience in this particular field. The illus- - meta HSiNESS. 
before tation shows a steel casting, but work also has 
bably ven done on bronze and iron 
valli ae WON-FERROUS INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS FOR FOUNDRIES 
me 4 A silica foundry sand deposit has been 


ot the opened in the Pacific Northwest, the first 
what in the history of the Northwest. Depos- 


- od | ts near Eugene, Oreg., are yielding 100 
ood 





ms of sand daily. 
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FOUNDRIES OF 
THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 87) 


FOUNDRY CRANES 


@ CONCO type DM Overhead Elec- 





self with how it’s going t done, but 





4 “ with what you want to d hen call in 
tric Crane moves materials swiftly, the experts. There must then be agree 
economically on a foundry floor. ment between you and the experts, and 
Write us for information on various when you are mutually agreed and are | 
CONCO Cranes, Hoists and Trolleys satisfied that the proposed system jg 
recommended for, and proved in, sound, check back each item to m ike cer. 
foundry installations. Our long ex- = “i” that the proposed changes will do al] | 
perience enables us to recommend pelle — ar igen pre agreed ona | 
the right equipment, in the right size, » ‘ake Pa St Poy ‘l ne - 
for the right job. erating similar equipment and comma 

data. , | 
Bear in mind that it is difficult and 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON THESE UNITS | costly to rectify mistakes. Further, poor. 


ly designed systems fail to reduce costs 


a ra | Because of this, the need for a sensible 


| ( 1 : approach and the development of sep. 
\ 


sible curbs becomes evident. Company 


~ 4 | officials have to think in terms of amor 

tizing the cost of mechanization; there. 

A) fore, if production and quality require. 

c ments are to be met at lower costs. the 

$f@) "4-1 49)@) Lj job of mechanization must be properly 
itial iia engineered from the start 


j Most of the mechanized foundries | 
JIB CRANE HOIST CONCO PUSH CRANES have seen have been properly engineered 
and the systems are doing a magnificent | 
job. But of all the mechanized found. 
ries I have seen, it is apparent that the 


Division of H. D. Conkey & Co. ; 
CONCO ENGINEERING WORKS MENDOTA, ILL. most popular type in the East is that | 
53 Grove St. — ° with adequate provisions for mold stor- 


age necessitated by intermittent pouring 







1 —COPE jis entirely made of TAMASTONE. — oe Se SS a 1 Possibly the jobbing nature of the work 
done in our eastern foundries is respon. 
TAMASTONE | o°"" 
i Can Do a Real Job | 
makes possible The foundry with a tinuous melt 
| ing and pouring program ywever, has 
500 INCREASE the opportunity to do a real job witl 
O | tremendous savings over batch opera 
tions. This type of mechanized foundn Americ 
2.—DRAG § TAMASTONE with ont rae at Hunter Foundry Co., | requires the best in p! in! g, scheduling 
_ wi a meta . | pas h 
satin ” | Chicago and supervision. The experts tell us that Abra 
| 2% tons per hour melt of gray iron is whose 
With original equipment, gated pattern and tt I sa - } hudde 
abo > cconon ( ge su 
hard match only 10 to 12 molds per day ib . 1 minimum eco! ica tonnage 
were possible. Through the use of TAMA- to be considered for mucus Cys Ath 
H STONE Pattern Compound (100 Ibs.) the operations. As for nonferrous metals, th “a 
job is converted to separate cope (A) and | controlling factor may be a combinatior on 
° ° : — a ou 
| drag (B) patterns and production is now of size of castings and the ability to sup- 
60 molds per day. This new method en- | ply the tonnage required by the use of y Wi 
| ables the foundry to draw pattern from the a sufficiently large batte1 f furnaces Th 
. = : < ‘ : seus The | 
cond as offset pernng, Cateating the | With an adequate battery of furnaces 
amount of sand to be lifted in the cope. cre 
| , , , close approach to continuou metal ca 
Equipment is gated for pouring manganese. | ; he 
be obtained. 
| Savings from 300 to 500% are also pos- | It has been estimated that a typical You- 
sible in match plate production! Write for foundry can be mechanized for sand and have 
| literature today! | mold handling at a cost of from $250 e of 
a. No. 90 IRON OXIDE to $5000 per molding machine or unit | ibis na 
shape © a | | served. And it is also estimated that 7 
ganese casting. Used in Grey Iron and Steel Foundries. maintenance, power, interest, deprecia rou 
| Add to regular core sand mix. Prevents tion and operation servi will averag f good 
core burning, veining, penetration. Pre- on typical installations from 75 cents to ne 
vents core sand failure. Improves castings, age : a sieving : You | 
' er $1.50 per ton of castings produced « 
reduces cleaning cost! Inexpensive! age urth 
the basis of a 300-day single-shift year a oi 
. ; 0 
Write for sample! | The accompanying strations en F 
} : _—, » ah loth” wners 
phasize the need for “cutting the clot 
TAMMS SILICA CO. | 2 the pattern. No two foundries ae myth 


228 N. La Salle St. + Chicago 1, Ilinois alike. Even though they make the same 


i . | 
3.—14" x 24” SLIP FLASK is designed to | castings, there are variabl due to lay- 
conform with extremely irregular parting = —_— SE = = es ee cee | eee | : : 
line and mangonese casting. Cope 11° | (Continued on page 240) 


high with 6” offset and 4” drag 
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America has much to be thankful for. \ 


Abroad we have overcome enemies 
whose strength not long ago sent a 
shudder of fear throughout the world. 


At home we have checked an enemy 
that would have impaired cur economy 
and our American way of life. That en- 
emy was inflation—runaway prices. 


The credit for this achievement, like 
the credit for military victory, belongs 


to the people. 


You—the individual American citizen 
-have kept our economy strong in the 
lace of the greatest inflationary threat 
this nation ever faced. 

You did it by simple, everyday acts 
of good citizenship. 

You put, on the average, nearly one- 
fourth of your income into War Bonds 
and other savings. The 85,000,000 
wners of War Bonds not only helped 
pay the costs of war, but also contributed 


A Government message prepared 
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Timely 


Message 


0 
Americans 


from 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


greatly to a stable, prosperous postwar 
nation. 

You, the individual American citizen, 
also helped by cooperation with ration- 
ing, price and wage controls, by exer- 
cising restraint in your buying and by 
accepting high wartime taxes. 


All those things relieved the pressure 
on prices, 


THE TASK AHEAD 


We now set our faces toward this future: 
a prosperous, stable postwar America 

an America with jobs and an oppor- 
tunity for all. 


To achieve this we must steer a firm 
course between an inflationary price 
rise such as followed World War I and 
a deflation that might mean prolonged 
unemployment. Prices rose more sharply 
after the last war than they did during 
the conflict and paved the way for the 


depression that followed—a depression 


the War Advertising Council and contributed by this magazine in coopere 





which meant unemployment, business 
failures and farm foreclosures for many. 
Today you can help steer our course 
toward a prosperous America: 
by buying all the Victory Bonds 
you can afford and by holding on to 
the War Bonds you now have 
by cooperating with such price, 
rationing and other controls as may 
be necessary for a while longer 
by continuing to exercise patience 
and good sense with high faith in our 
future. 
The challenge to America of switching 
from war to peace with a minimum of 
clashing gears is a big one. 
But it is a small one compared to the 
tasks this nation has accomplished since 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 


ae of the Treasury 


with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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out, operating methods, technical ideas 





of the operating officials, the type flasks ‘ 
and sand used—to mention only a few 
which make standardization of mechap. P 
ical procedures impossible. It is for this 
reason that systems should be designe |» 


to fit the peculiarities as well ag th 
needs of foundries. y 

Fig. 1 shows a well engineered smajj 
foundry job. This system refutes the 
argument that mechanical aids are fo, 
high activity casting only. Although this 
system will serve a small foundhy, it i 
important to note that the mechanizatiop 
has been built around jobbing as well as 


INTEREST FROM A FREIGHT-RATE STANDPOINT 












é production orders. This arrangement | 
use the BROWNING shows the reasons for not only high pro- 

i duction, but also greater flexibility of | 

i. HYDRO-ELECTRIC BUCKET products 

). A transfer bucket will be used to take 
/ . . NEW PATENTED PRINCIPLE, BUT TRIED AND PROVEN I molds to a central shakeout. — After 
—— a shakeout, the castings will be taken t 
Handles many important jobs faster, better, motor, no damage to bucket. No sheaves, the finishing room. Note that the sand 
for less. A.C. or D.C. current. Electrically cables, chains or other trouble-causing handling system will serve the entire 
driven hydraulic pump connected to cylin- “gadgets”; closing mechanism runs in oil. foundry. The mixer prepares 5 tons of 


sand per hour. The total cost will ap. 


der and ram, in turn connected to bucket Bucket opens by gravity; no power waste ; 
proximate $20,000. 


lips by trunnion; movement of ram opens in closing. No headroom lost for closing. : 
and closes bucket. When bucket closes, Simply hook on and plug in; 10 minutes to i ip a? aes ery a 
pressure reaches maximum and oil passes hook or unhook. Write today for a copy of ve ewe te = Boreeamag F cena fel 
through relief valve; no overloading of our new, well illustrated BULLETIN. ie « ia , ORD a ? Pee 
ries, a ucket arrangement such as 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3 is often much 
VICTOR R. BROWNING & COMPANY, Inc ee a 
. ’ . maintained than the bucket elevator and 
WILLOUGHBY (CLEVELAND), OHIO conveyor belt. The unit is controlled 
Designers and Builders of All Types ond Capacities of Electric by means of a five-button pendant at- 


Overhead Traveling Cranes and Hosts ond Electric Revolving Cranes t ached to the hoist 





RS EN Ae Foundry Lacks Head Room 


QUICKER, EASIER HANDLING | wiicce ee ee 











system serves eight molding. stations. 
INSURES | Here, as in the pre isly described 
| foundry, shovel hopper re employed. | 
It was necessary t el hoppers 
| and the buggy method of sand vey 
ing because of lack of sufficient head 
room For a belt r sand dis- 
| tributing system, appr itely 16 ft in 
| heizht is required with this 
| system, headroom of lequate 
This foundry is als 1 with a 
crane. It is interesting t te the meth- 
od used in permitt nterrupted 
crane travel without terferring with 
| the sand handling syst Note the de- 
tail on the le tt: the is ideq sate 
space. Also note th reased mold 
storage capacity. 
In this case, as in | | lal r for 
MORE MELTS PER DAY sand preparation and delivery is one- 
man. Sand storage is to 50 tons and 
Biggest advantage of the Iler Crucible Draw on the Iler Crucible Draw Furnace. Available the system can prepar tons of sand 
Furnace is its exclusive Split-Body design, in sizes 50, 70, 90, 125 to accommodate cruci- per hour 
shown in the illustration Note how easily bles of corresponding number. Burner for gas The tatel co £ shte evetem ie aneeon 
crucibles may be handled, saving time and or oil operation optional The — cost of thi m 1s apf 
labor The open-side shank (provided with Send for complete information today imately 750,000. 
| The layout show Fig. & is of a 


furnace) permits pouring direct from crucible, 


no over-heating nor transfer of metals is neces THE FEN MA Cc H I N E co. small brass foundry , h installed 

sary. No tongs nor overhead handling equip 1350 BA BBITT ROAD mechanization for te molder units 

ment required. Heat is trapped in upper por CLEVELAND 17 OHIO | Mechanized as it is, t foundry pro- 
, | pial 


tion of furnace saving time and fuel in reheat- duces more than { was possible 


ing. Furnace rests on floor; does not r r - coer nd . 
: en ae | with 15 molders 4 40-ton sand stor 
Pp! } nacity 
age bin provides amy und capacity 

ap | 1.) . f. thi bin 


An automatic air lift opens and closes fur- ¢ 


( leaned sand IS Gellve vale 
nace at the touch of a valve, conserving heat Batches 
CRUCIBLE in 1400-lb. batches to t xer. Batches 
and speeding up removal and replacement ' in 
are measured automa! y and accu | 


OF GREA 


of crucibles For speed and economy in all 


DRAW FURNACES 


| - 4 Tee Bas: 
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non-ferrous foundry operctions, get the facts 
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rately. In this foundry 


SN a vel hoppen 
% FORTIETH YEAR are also used, The experts tell us that 
it is almost as fast as th te type whey 


1945 Albany sand, which i and of Jop 


flowability, is used 


ESTABLISHED 


1905 









SIBLE SHAFTS" == 
Each molder makes from 30 to 4 


HIGH QUALITY molds per hour. Since the castings ale 


symmeirical the pattern serves both the 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES | oom sit: 


The outer part of the conve , 
ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE TYPES AND SIZES, '< TO 3 H. P. ne I nveyor jg 


equipped with ten clamping devices, 9 


HORIZONTAL seen in Fiz. 6, which eliminate the hen 


method of shifting weights from one lot 


AND of poured molds to another. The nym 
VERTICAL ber, ten, was selected because this ig the 








number of molds that may be poured 
THREE SPEEDS from one ladle of metal. When the mold 
OR is poured, a single pull upon the leye, 


SINGLE SPEED releases the plate and lifts it out of the 


way. These plates cost $15 each. 
MORE THAN Shakeout takes pl ice at the end of 
THREE HUNDRED each roller conveyor. This arrangeme 


is, in my opinion, a disadvantage. Firs 
| 
UY il point for | 


ATTACHMENTS. the castings are not at 


* easy transportation to tl eaning room | 





} 


Extra handling is called for. S« 


SEND FOR CATALOG aie acihaaa aaidilios @ twee of GE 




















rake 
NO. 29 arrangement that makes dust control dif. |, 
ficult and expensiv Dust collection js | 
THE LARGEST LINE unsatisfactory because there is no hood-|' 
IN THE WORLD ing and, furthermore, a system of damp. |+ 
. ers must be resorted t rder that | 
sufficient air flow bi p! led to contr 
N. A. STRAND AND COMPANY the dust dispersion Some foundrymen, | # 
however, have indicated the need { 
5001-5009 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. quick dhebecut and have teted Gatun I, 
al conditions should have a bearing on}? 
the type shakeout system established |. 
Insure Positive Dust Control , 
I am a believer in centralized shake- |. 
out, because control of the dust can |} 
made more _ positive Whenever _pos- | 
sible, the exhaust ai iould be wit ' 


drawn throuch an overhead hood whi 


covers the entire grate and is located as 
close to the grate as p ssible, as indi 


' 
i 
cated in Fig. 9. In cases where it is in 








possible to install overhead hoods witl 
out seriously interfering with the op-]* 
eration, side hoods s! 1 be u 


The advantages of a central shakeout | 


system are many, su is a leaner 
castings, because of the « nomical use t 
a vibrating mechanisn b) dust is 
trolled with proper |! ling and efficient |’ 
exhaust; (c) greater 1 recovery; (d 
castings are all at a central point for ¢ 
transfer to the cleaning room ai 1 
central shakeout costs less trom 
vestmernt standpoint and is cheaper t 


operate. 


Fig. 7 shows the melting department 


which is equipped with tr ylley system. }, 
Metal is melted in a battery of six tilt 
type furnaces with a capacity of 600 b|'* ¢ 
each per hour. | . 
The total cost of t ymplete 
dling system was §40.000 
One point that should be emphasiz 
in all of these inst tions concems 
housekeeping. During these times ‘ i 1a 
bor scart ity, clean-u} i r is hard ‘ 
get. Housekeeping i 1 cle in-up tasks 
ire greatly simplified th: ugh mechani- 
(Continued on page 244 
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QUALITY IS 
NO ACCIDENT 
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emen 
First, 
int for 
TOOM. |» 
ondly 
ikeout . 
ol dit. |» ( ) 
ry is| \Zuality in any product is the quality Smelters’ Aluminum 
100¢- 
—_ ‘ result of care in planning, prepara- Alloys. 
r that 
ontrol } ° ° : 
mene) | tion, raw materials selection and 
d for 4 : 
+ eb production control ... it is not For freedom from oxide in- 
a ha) lusion; f lled grai 
» iit achieved by accident. clusion; for controlled grain struc- 
I ' ture; for uniformity; for complete 
shake- ‘ 
an be Years of effort and ripe exper- satisfaction in any casting applica- 
pos- ’ 
re ' ience, large investments in the most tion; specify our laboratory-con- 
whici 
' 
= modern control equipment, and the trolled Aluminum Alloy Ingot. Its 
} Ind |! 
is im- : . “1: 
wth. A skills of many experts, are all quality and dependability have 
ie op- ' * . 
} combined to produce today’s high been planned. 
' 
akeout 


z Atommum Hestarce lnstrrute 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


tment, | * 











Sri William F. Jobbins, Inc. Samuel Greenfield Co., Inc. Senken-Galamba 
‘ahi ' Aurora, Illinois Buffalo 12, New York Corporation 
ting ° 

600 Ib |" Berg Metals Corporation R. Lavin & Sons, Inc. aueeee wey 4S, Konses 
Los Angeles 11, California Chicago 23, Illinois U. S. Reduction Co. 

» han The Cleveland Electro Metals Co. The National Smelting Co. East Chicago, Indiane 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Cleveland 5, Ohio Aluminum ond 

yasized Federated Metals Division Niagara Falls Smelting & $ sagesey em 

mncerms American Smelting & Refining Corp. —- 

; of la- Refining Company Buffalo 17, New York The American Metal Co., Ltd. 

ard : New York City 5 and Branches Herth American Seneiiing Co. New York City 6 

) tasks General Smelting Company Tioga and Edgmont Sts. Apex Smelting Co. 

»chani- Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania Philadelphia 34, Pa. Chicago 12, Illinois 
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CHECK 
BLOWERS 

AND EXHAUST 
SYSTEMS 


Instantly 


This instantaneous direct reading air 
velocity meter measures air speed in feet 
per minute. There are no calculations, 
no timing, no conversion tables; its use 
is so simple that anyone can take accu- 
rate measurements with the Velometer. 
Extension jets permit correct readings in 
many locations that would be difficult 
or impossible to reach with other means 
of measurement. 


Keep exhaust equipment working 
efficiently by regular checks for draft, 


SCHOSSHSHSHSHHSSHSHSHHTHEETSHSHSHHSHHESHESEHESEEEEEEEeeEsEeseeesesesess 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
For Efficient Post War 
Production Investigate 











eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 8| 





with the Alnor Velometer 


leaks, blower operations, etc., with the 
Alnor Velometer. You can get accurate 
information on porformance with a 
few minutes’ inspection at regular 
intervals. 

The Velometer is made in several 
standard ranges from 20 fpm to 6000 fpm 
and up to 3 inches static or total pressure. 
Special ranges available as low as 10 
fpm and up to 25000 fpm velocity and 
20 inches pressure. Write for Velometer 
bulletins. 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


420 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


We also do 
Oven Remodeling and Rebuilding. 


THE LANLY COMPANY 


750 Prospect Ave. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Continued from page 242) 
zation, and the amount of 
to keep the foundry 


condition is reduced to a 


time required 
in the best Possible 
Minimum 
All of the three systems just deserihed 
were designed for 
are capable of 
from 50 to 200 per cent 


roundries 
increasing Product 


1] 
Small 


The per 


age increase, however, depends entiy, 
upon the conditions prevailing ws 
mechanization, the type and volum 
work produced and, 1 C important 
ill, supervision. 

An ideal system f nh smal 
large foundries pouri! ll tonnaz ~ 
depicted in Fig. 10 The system 
can be used for high nnages, | 


my opinion, it is parti 


' es ka 
is ularly adaptal 3 
to the foundry with large mold prod 
tion but small tonnag he roller ¢ - 
veyor system serving the molders ry 
to an overhead monorail conveyor s 


tem from which are suspended tra 
large enough to hold several molds 


led 


Mold carriers suspend from : 
head monorails are economical to inst 
they are flexible and al have tl : 
vantage of leaving the floor clear of 
structions. P 
Conveyor System Works Easily 


Molds are transferred by hand f 
the roller conveyor system to the tra 
Each tray is equipped with rollers | 
match the conveyor system so that # 
straddle board with the molds can ly 
easily moved. The borer who d 
this work also returns the bottom boar 
and flasks to the molders on the tra 
return trip. The conveyor system 0 


erates easily and permits moving t 
molds to be poured t central pour 
station, thence ) 


to a central shel 
Further, this system permit 





al > in( 


he Ls. 
s the mak 


up of a train of tray ntaining 1 
for a particular melt These trays 
be stored by utilizing a switch arrang z 
ment which, incidentally, this particula 
| 


company does not have. But I ment 


the idea merely to show that molds 
be stored on trays until such time 


melt for them is ready = 


The trays, I would ate, 
about 50 to 60 per nt of the 
trolley path. The « of movement is A: 
another feature whi men like. The mel 
laborer taking off from the roller « pane 


veyor sees to it that the 
pouring 
the shake 


to the pouring zone. Afte1 
pourers push the trays to 





zone, shown in Fig. 5, and after shal 

ing out, the worker at this station moves 

the empty trays with bottom boards 

flasks along the con r system ¢t 

laborer who first started the t 

their travel 

At this particular p! a partiti 

been built through the trolley « 

system. This is an excellent idea s 

it separates the pourl und shak 

from the rest of the \ 

esting point is that ystem lik 

lends itself very well t future el€ 

cation. The hand-p lled method 

a little more flexibl r the two [or 

foundry use. How r, if production 

large, power trave l is re efficient. A | G 
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ae, GAS-FIRED 








rrange- 








rticular | 
nentior | 
ids Can 
al | 
as tie | 
occupy Seloct from the wide variety of specially-designed McKee-Eclipse Melting Furnaces. Five representative models shown here. 
? total | 
nent is Motorized nose-pour Series “RB” Crucible 3 “HT” Muffle Type Magnesium Sulphur Aluminum Melting Fur- 
e. The melting furnace, Type Melting Fur- Hand-Tilt Furnace Dome Melting Fur- nace especially designed 
r con- | ‘upped with cast iron naces for aluminum and for melting Aluminum and naces with protective at- for aluminum die casting 
moved pot, for aluminum melting brass melting. Sizes from Brass. Supplied also in Semi- mosphere over bath area. work. Furnished in 150 to 
, } $0 to #400 crucibles. muffler and Open type. 675 lb. crucible sizes. 
ig, the j 
akeout Write for descriptive bulletins on models in which you are interested. 
shak- Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., 725 So. Main, Rockford, III. 
moves . ° , : eo. 
, 4 Representatives in all principal cities. 
1s an 
} +} 
to the j 
ys 


€& McKee 


ikeout e 
= -Ecl 
he om & Soka — 
actrili- 
od 18 
small 
ion 1s ’ 
at, A | Gas Combustion Equipment, Industrial Gas Fur- If it's for Gas—buy Eclipse Centrifugal Blowers and 
| naces, Steam Boilers and Dowtherm Generctors. Heat Treating Containers. 
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CLEVELAND / 
\. ELECTRO 
\. METALS / 
\ co J 


WY 


ALUMINUM INGOTS 
for all 
CASTING PURPOSES 


Member Aluminum Research Institute 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRO METALS CO. 


2391 W. 38th St. MElrose 5435 Cleveland 13, Ohio 














DRYING 
SHELTON METALLIC FILLER 


HARD A metallic cement that expands as 
SETTING it dries making a permanent sur- 
face patch on iron and steel castings. 
Proved best in 25 years of foundry 
service. Dark and light shades in 
one to 100 I|b. containers. Free 
sample on request. Manufactured by 


AMERICAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


SHELTON, CONN. 


TS aa 
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conveyor system of this type must he 
. . U 

signed to fit the cast to be ma 
A 

One person operates t plete sam 


conditioning system, which js capa 
) apah 


of producing an average of 4 tons of sal 
AT 


per hour. 
Overall cost of tl 





system, whid 


serves eight molders, v $25,000, May 
agement states that the st of their ae 
products have been red d tremendoy | é 
ly 1S. 


“ , ' 
To be concluded next issue ) 


7-Metals Research 


Institute Formed 


Formation of the Z-Metals Research 
Institute Inc., an organization whose pur- 
pose is to sponsor research and develop. 
ment of the pearlitic malleable iro; 
mercially known as Z-Metal, x 
was announced Headquarters of th 
institute are at 1060 Broad St., Newark. 
N. J. Members of the institute includ 
Z-Metal Inc., owner of patents on 7 
Metals, and several of its licensees 


1 COM- 


Directors of the organization are: Dy 
can P. Forbes, president, Gunite Found. 
ries Corp., Rockford, Ill: P. E Landolt 
president, Z-Metals Inc., New York: Brin. 
ton Welser, vice president, Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee; A. F. Crone. vice presi- 
dent, Acme Steel & Malleable Ir n| 
Works, Buffalo; J. F. Linsley, director} 


of research sales, Eastern Malleable eal < 
Co., Naugatuck, Cor A. C. Moore 
president, Chicago Railway Equipment 


ie... Chicago: P H Vincent, gener 


manager, Erie Malleable Iron Co.. E: 
Pa. 

Officers are: Pre lent Dunca f 
Forbes: vice pre sident retary and re 


eral manager, Glynne Morris, formerly} PFL 
secretary and treasurer of the Alloy ¢ 


ing Research Institute; treasurer, Lester am 
A. Crone, Ac me Steel & Malle ible I the F 
Works ( R. Wiggins, former 

Republic Steel Corp., is staff metallur- The 


gist. 
A contract has been entered into wit off t 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbu 


with 
O., whereby Battelle will continue on a 
enlarzed scale the reseal h work it has tion 
been conducting for the past lew yeal 
under the sponsorship of the licensor Nov 
info 
, ‘ > 
New Sales Office ial 
Is Opened 
Robins Conveyors | Passaic, N J — 
and its affiliate. Hewitt Rubber Cor 
Buffalo, have open 1 ew office 
United Carbon bu g Chariestot , 
W. Va. R. U. Jacks representative ' 
Robins Convevors in that vicinity for th 
last 15 vears, will be in charge of th 
new office. assisted by H N Kepler 
sales engineer who w | rmerly in tne 
Washington office Ne n J. Reinhold, || 
until recently associated with Cincinna® |) 
Rubber Co.. has joined Hewitt Corp =— 
as a salesman. 
- 
HE 
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general 
., Erie, 
co? WHAT IT IS WHAT IT DOES HOW IT HELPS You 
ha PFL is a biennial census of the , PFL aids your sales manager in 

PFL gives you accurate market . . 
yy Cast-| , : ’ : —finding and evaluating new 
pee foundry industry compiled by information on as 
srospec 
le Iron | thePenton Publishing Company. —The names and addresses _ 
erly of of all foundries. —scheduling service and en- 
etallur- The newly revised edition is just eo 
—Type and number of gineering calls 


to with | of the press and provides you 


umbus, 


melting units. 


—analyzing sales territories 
—Capacity of melting 


Oe 


with up-to-date market informa- nie : 
—determining market size 





<a ; n a units. 
y years oe oe ee —Type of metal melted. and scope 
nsor Nowhere else is so much foundry : —Departmental operations. Valuable to your advertising de- 
information available for so (Pattern shops, machine shop, partment in revising and correct 
e laboratories) : ee 
little. ing your mailing lists. 
N. J. , 
Corp., 
in the | Compiled and Published by 
rleston, || 
au 
wd! THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of the Book Department 
Kepler, | 1213 WEST THIRD STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
in the Publishers of 
inhold, Tue 
ina ~FouNDRY— 
Corp. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


plement to its other set of 20 pieces. 
They are. packaged for easy identifica- 
tion on stock shelves, and to minimize 
fumbling and delay in their selection by 
operators. 






































(1)—Wheels and Points: 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., West- 


boro, Mass., is offering a new compact 
package of 12 mounted wheels and points 


in sizes most commonly used, as a sup- 


(2)—Sand Rammer: Hany w. 
Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn Ave., De- 
troit 4, Mich., announces an improved 
sand rammer built in with 
AFA specifications. It incorporates fea- 
tures intended to aid sand technicians to 
obtain a precisely rammed 2 x 2-in. speci- 


acet wrdance 


men. These improvements include: Long- 
er weight raising cam bearing; take-up on 
weight raising cam bearing; lever cam 
for conveniently raising rammer-plunger- 
weight assembly during loading and un- 
loading; greater strength in rammer sup- 












port frame; greater weight in base: 
ability indicator mounted on top tof 
prove visibility of dial, cleanliness 
life of indicator; flowability indicator 
tomatically moves to inoperative Dositig 
on raising plunger assembly; 
and flowability indicators are 
xy contact with flat end of plunger oq 
The rammer illustrated is 
determine moisture and flowability, while 
the rammed specimen is used to tes 
permeability, green and dry compressign 
strength, green and dry shear strength 
and the sintering test of molding sand 











(3)—Hardness Tester: cy, 
Instrument Inc., 10200 Ford Rd., Deg. 
born, Mich., has designed a new Rock 
well hardness tester for handling large 
or cumbersome parts It can handk 
parts ranging from %% to 26 in. The tabk 
is raised and lowered by a hand crank 
while position of the capstan may be cor. 
respondingly adjusted in relation tr, ‘able 
heizht. A roller bearing carriage facili. 
tates positioning parts on the 
table. Readings are taken exactly a 
with the ordinary Rockwell tester, using 


either a diamond or steel ball penetrator 













1 
neavy 









(4)—Trough Conveyor; 
Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 9, Ill., announces a new oscillat 
ing-trough conveyor for handling sharp 
jagged, abrasive, wet, oily or hot mate 
rial. Although installations have beep 
made in foundries, steel mills and ma 
war work, this § 
the company’s first offi il announcemenr 
of the conveyor’s devel It con 
sists of a flexibly-supported plate ste 
trough of rectangular cross section whi 
is oscillated back and forth by an « 
resulting ix 








chine shops engaged 






pment 


centric drive at a speed 
forward travel movement of 20 
fpm for most materi 
flowability of the material and type 
unit. The built 


handle a wide range of capacities. | 
een used to h / 
, | 


ils, depending 
conveyoOli can be 


foundry service it has b 
dle both the hot shakeout sand and 
castings, with little wear on the troug 


Continued on page 250 
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Foundry Mechanization 
Modernization Service 
Sales and Production Surveys 
Management Consultation 


Engineering Service 


LESTER B. KNIGHT & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


120 S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 








A highly skilled staff of Foundrymen . . Engineers . 









SPECIALISTS IN: 

@ Methods for Improving Production and Decreasing Costs 
@ Metallurgical Control and Standerdization 

@ Mechenizetion and Modernization 

@ Scientific Foundry Management 

@ Manufecture of Centrifugal Castings 





High Alloy Steel Centrifuge! Casting showing cross sections formerly meade fr seri 
of forgings. Thin section 1/16-inch—100 per cont X-Ray Inepection.. ” 


W. G. REICHERT ENGINEERING CO. 
1060 Broad Street —Foundry Specialisis— Newark 2, N. J. 





FOUNDRY 
SPECIALISTS 


Metallurgists 











(Continued from page 248) 
reported after 16-months’ service. It j 
designed in two types—a long-hangy 
construction, recommended where trough 
tunnels below conveyor are Permissibl 
or where it is possible to Hoor-mouy 
the conveyor; and a short hanger COM 
struction which permits installation jp 
shallow trench along the floor 


Batch Furnaces: w.s. row | 
well Co., 50 Church St., New York 7 
N. Y., is offering a complete line 
standard oven or hearth type batch fos 
naces for normalizing, drawing, stress re. | 
lieving and other heat treating opens. | 
tions. Range of heating for gas or eles. 
tric types is 600 to 1800 F and for ty 
oil-burning type (shown here) 1200 + 
1800 F. The furnaces are available i 
18 hearth sizes from 12 x 18 in. to 48, 
96 in., broad enough for load (steel) a 








pacity of 50 to 1070 |b They are mad | 
with reinforced steel shells, lined with | 
refractory and insulation to meet tl 
most severe heating conditions with m 


imum heat absorption and heat losses, A 
cast iron, insulating-refractory lined i 


clined door makes a tight heat and at 
mosphere seal and is easily operated | 


a hand lever. 


Wetner: General Electric X-Ray 
Corp., 175 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
has added a double-purpose wetner to 
its line of x-ray film developing materials 
One purpose of the solution is to act as 
a wetting agent for x-ray developer and 
refresher, the other as an anti-spotting, 
quick-drying rinse. For the former pur- 
pose only 2 ce is added to each gallon ot 
developer and refresher, while 4 
used with each gallon of tap water as 4 
final rinse. 


Paging System: Talk-A-Phone 
Mfg. Co., 1512 South Pulaski road, Chi- 
cago 23, has developed a power unil 
whereby an inter-communication system 
also becomes a paging system. The new TH 
power unit is capable of delivering 4 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Whatever your CHAPLET requirements may be, 


gallon of 


dhs there is a FANNER CHAPLET to fit the job. 


rater aS 4 


-A-Phone 
oad, Chi- 


wer unit 


“am THE FANNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND i, &. 


ivering a 
THE CANADIAN FANNER LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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NEW “MASTER” Challenges them all! 


For heavier off-balance loads . . . for continuous high-produc- 


tion... for free-spinning power .. . for massive constructionl 


WRITE FOR 





MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. — 633 Jackson Court — KALAMAZOO 7, MICH 


KALAMAZOO 


CENTRIFUGAL 


of 














General Purpose 

Dredging and Hard 
Digging 

Dragline 

Material Handlers 

Hook-on Type 

Ore Handling 

Coal and Coke 

4-Rope 

Barge Type 

Strayer Electric 


Above types built in weights 
and capacities to suif your 
crane and job requirements. 


Write for Data 


ADDRESS 10511 GEIST ROAD 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE, 
Aggre Melers + Buckels + Concrete Planks + Traueling Cranes 


















(Continued from page 250) 
miximum of 15 watts “voice range 
power, more than sufficient to cover the 
average paging system requirements, By 
the use of more than one unit greate 
power levels are available. The unit jg 
so designed that when an answer is re. 
ceived from the station, the 
voice comes through at regular reduced 
office volume. Calls from the master sta. 
tion are amplified to penetrate high Noise 
levels in the factory 


outlying 


Laboratory Furnace: x y 
Huppert Co., 6830 Cottage Grove Aves 
Chicago 37, Ill., has developed a small 
electric furnace equipped with built-ip 
control for maintaining any desired tem. 





and 1750 F It 


between 


perature 200 
measures 3 x 3 x 3 in. ID and 8% x 10% 
x 8% OD. Operating on 110 volts ac, 
its current consumption is 500 w. The 
unit’s precision control is 
in extremely low operating 


+ 


said to result 


costs 


Sand Binder: A new organi 


binder has been developed by Delta Oi 
Products Co., Milwauke¢ for use in 
skin - dried, dry - sand green-sand 
molds and cores. Composed of a pur 
hydrocarbon and organic vegetable bind- 
ers the material is said to require only 
the removal of water to develop maxi 
mum tensile strength and surface hard- 
ness of the sand. Bonding properties ar 
claimed to be only slightly affected by 
addition of bentonite, fireclay or silica 
flour in the sand mixture, and are as effi- 
cient in old sand as in new sand. Material 
becomes waterproof after drying, with- 
stands high torch heat without crumb- 
ling of sand edges, reduces cleaning costs 
and improves casting surface. 


and 


Ferromanganese: Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corp., unit of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, announces a new 
special low carbon ferromanganese. It is 
produced in the maximum 0.10 per cent 
carbon grade. Following is a typical 
analysis: Mn 90 per cent min.; P 0.06 per 

(Continued on page 254) 
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HIS chunk actually contains only 2% LITHIUM 
—approximately 14 ounce. The other 98% 
consists of Cu, Zn, or bronze proportioned to match 
your melt. Yet this small quantity of metallic 
LITHIUM is sufficient te remove hydrogen and other 
gases, Oxides, sulphides and other non-metallic im- 
purities from a 200 pound melt of copper er bronze.* 


LITHIUM metal works because it combines with 
these impurities forming non-metallic compounds of 
low specific gravity, insoluble in the melt and having 


*Tin bronze or silicon bronze. 





ITHALOYS 


a melting point below the casting temperature of 
the metal. These compounds volatilize, or flux out 
quickly, thus increasing the fluidity which often 
permits lowering pouring temperature. As a result, 
your castings are clean and sound, possessing 
optimum physical characteristics. 


LITHIUM treatment requires no new technique, no 
new equipment, no special training for your crew. 
Our technical staff and our own casting facilities 


can be placed at your disposal. 


10-LC-3 





LITHALOYS CORPORATION 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Don’t Close Windows! 


Use Windows for 
Exhausting Stale Air 


Why let winter's stale air stifle pro- 
duction when efficient Propellair 
exhaust fans can keep atmosphere 
fresh and invigorating? Clean, health- 
ful air boosts output and morale; 


keeps workers happy, on the job. 


Windows are ready-made open- 
ings for the quick and low-cost in- 
stallation of modern Propellair 
direct-connected fans. Each isa self- 
contained unit, readily mounted on 
plywood or a sheet metal panel. 
Outside louvers can be supplied 
which close automatically when fan 
is inoperative. 


Really Move rir 


Propellair scientific blade design employs 
variations of pitch, curvature, and thickness 
to compensate for the different lineal speeds 
of points at various radii. Result: Uniform 
air flow over whole fan area. The whole 
blade works, not just the ¢p, for high-vol- 
ume, high-velocity 
discharge. 
Propellair fans 
don’t “fan the air’’-- 
they move it,and with 
minimum h. p. for 
maximum c.f.m. They 
are simple, compact, 
easy to install; cut 
maintenance to rou- 





ine servicing. Ask 

Direct- Connected - for Yan iooun 
Type CD Fan Book No. 10-F. 

“MOVING AIR IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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(Continued from page 252) 
cent; C 0.06 per cent. The high ratio of 
manganese to undesirable elements makes 
it particularly useful for adding manga- 
nese to stainless steel and other quality 
steels where high purity is essential. 


Roll Dollies: Techtmann Indus- 
tries Inc., 828 North Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis., is offering a simple type of 
dolly for shifting machines and other 
heavy objects weighing up to 10 or 12 





tons. Used in pairs, each unit is 18% x 
10% x 4 in. high and equipped with four 
steel rollers 3% in. in diameter. To use 
the dollies the machine or load to be 
moved is jacked about 6 in. from the 
floor, and two dollies are positioned par- 
allel with each other beneath the load’s 
center of gravity. Jacks are removed and 
the load will be properly balanced. Cleats 
of the dollies imbed into wood or timber, 
providing rigidity. 


Steel Conveyor: Stee} Parts 
Mfg. Corp., division of Blackstone Mfg. 
Co., Morgan and Quincy Sts., Chicago, 
Ill., announces a new all-steel conveyor 
belt made up of a series of steel plates 
linked together at the ends and driven by 
an enclosed sprocket that meshes with 





hinges of the belt. It has no sag at any 
point and ne open spaces between links. 
Belt edges are provided with a guard 
rail. The belt is suitable for conveying 
extremely heavy loads as well as light 
products. Actual load capacity cannot 
be stated, as each conveyor is engineered 
specifically for the load it is to carry. 
Should a belt plate become damaged, it 
can be removed quickly and a new plate 
inserted. 


Electromagnet: Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis., an- 
nounces a new self-cleaning, rectangular, 
electromagnet for use where a large 
amount of miscellaneous iron is to be 
separated. The unit is automatic in oper- 
ation, with a cross belt that conveys tramp 
iron to a discard pile, instead of letting 
it stick to the magnet face to be dropped 
back later on the main belt in case of 
power interruption. The self-cleaning 


(Concluded on page 256) 














Here is a Reading Crane that solved a 
warehouse problem in the rapid han- 
dling of materials awaiting shipment. 


The crane was engineered to the needs 
of the job—span, lift, crane drive, trol- | 
ley drive, hoisting speed—from stand- 
ard Reading Crane units at no extra 
cost. The Reading Crane unit design 
can save money for you in your mate- 
rials handling problems. You get an 
engineered solution to your electric 
crane problem at no extra cost. 


For full information, write for 
the Reading Crane Catalog. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2108 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS ¢ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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PATTERN PLATES 
| AND COPE AND 
DRAG BOARDS 


MADE OF 




















Prompt Shipment 









CARRIED IN STOCK AND 
DISTRIBUTED BY 





ADAMS & NELSON COMPANY @ They stay flat because LIGNOLITE has high transverse strength and 
4125 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois resistance to deflection. It is impervious to moisture and does not 
BARADA & PAGE, INC. warp from contact with wet sand or high humidity. LICNOLITE is 
2812 Center Street, Houston, Texas half the weight of aluminum, is abrasion proof, of uniferm caliper, 
M. A. BELL COMPANY and may be easily machined, sawed, drilled, tapped. Available im all 


toad 4 217 Lombard Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
d han- — SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CoO., 


nae 218 Chandler Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘needs || FREEMAN SUPPLY CO. 
poe § 1182 E. Broadway, Toledo, Ohic 
a E.R. FROST COMPANY, INC.' 


iadee 1406 Quincy Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


' mate- GRANT & COMPANY 
get an 2144 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, California 


lectric GEORGE F. PETTINOS, INC. 
1206 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


" || WATERSTON’S 
| 28 East Larned Street, Detroit, Michigan 


; WESTERN FOUNDRY SAND CO. 
RATION 1039 Elliott Avenue West, Seattle, Wash. 


In Canada: 


TS GEORGE F. PETTINOS, (CANADA) LTD. 
5 42 James Street South, Hamilton, Ont. Mounted LIGNOLITE Pattern Plate 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL DIVISION ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 


flask sizes 7/16” to 2” thick or in sheets for own cutting. Write for 
sample and complete information. 
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WELDING OF 
COPPER, BRASS, 

PHOSPHOR-ALUMINUM 
and SILICON BRONZES 





Agile Bronze electrodes 
possess a copper-tin- 
phosphor alloy core 
wire and are recom- 
mended for the weld- 
ing of steel and cast- 


iron to bronze. 


Preheating is not neces- 
sary in the welding of 
bronze castings up to 
14" thick. These elec- 
trodes give the best 








results when handled 
in the horizontal or flat 
positions. Full infor- 
mation will be fur- 


nished on request. 


WRITE NOW 
FOR YOUR 


CATALOG ._ 4 
Wet x 
AGILE ’ ACTARC 
WY SOU 


Z 
—* 


AMERICAN AGILE 


| 


5806 HOUGH AVE. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 












(Concluded from page 254) 


magnet does away with the down time 
formerly necessary for discharging iron 
and scraping the belt. Nonmagnetic angles 
riveted to the cross belt, plus a fast belt 
speed, assure quick removal of tramp 
iron from the magnet face, Oncoming iron 
cannot pile up and clog this area. Another 
special feature prevents iron from form- 
ing over the magnet in a layer that might 
drag material passing on to the long con- 
veyor belt. The magnet in standard and 
heavy duty intensities is available in 
widths comparable to that of the con- 
veyor belt. The new type separator is 
particularly applicab!e where head pul- 
leys cannot be installed, or where ex- 
cessive main belt speeds are present. 


Dust Sampling: Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, announces 
new all-glass sampling units for use with 





the company’s midget impinger widely 
used in dust sampling. The new glass 


units include a flask and nozzle with 
ground glass stopper. A fritted glass 
bubbler also is available. The device 


permits easy and thorough cleaning and 
prevents contamination or discoloration of 
the sample. The air outlet is placed at 
maximum height. Possibility of drawing 
over any of the collecting fluids practically 
is eliminated. Each nozzle insures a flow 
of within 4 per cent of one-tenth cfm 
at 12 in., water vacuum. Units are sup- 
plied in sturdy leatheret cases holding 
nine flasks and nozzles. 


Hydraulic Trucks: Lyon - Ray- 
mond Corp., 2389 Madison St., Greene, 
N. Y., is offering a 2000-lb, capacity hy- 
draulic high lift truck in addition to the 
former light weight unit of 1000-lb, ca- 
pacity. It is claimed that the light weight, 
about one-third less than conventionally 
designed portable elevators, makes the 
truck suitable for transferring, tiering and 
stacking materials. The standard stock 
model has a platform 30 in., wide, 36 in. 
long and an elevating range from 6 to 60 
in., above the floor. Ease of movement is 
provided by roller bearing equipped 10 
in., diameter front and 5 in., diameter 
rear wheels. A foot operated floorlock 
making two-point contact with the floor 
holds the truck firmly in position. A two- 


speed hydraulic hand pump is Standar 
equipment. A motor driven hydray} 
pump may be supplied 


Metalsorter: Farmers Enginee, 
ing & Mfg. Co., 549 Brushton Ave., Pitts 
burgh 21, announces a new device, know, | 
as the metalsorter, which it is claimed 
identifies and sorts pure metals, steels ang. 
nonferrous alloys. The instrument is port. 
able, simple to operate, requires no special 
electrical power and makes nondestructiye 
tests through a tribo-electric effect A\ 
metallic specimen of standard, known 
acceptable character is rubbed against the 
surface of an unknown or doubtful piece 
If a chemical or metallurgical dissimilarit, 
exists, a minute electrical current is gen 
erated and is registered by an indicator o, 
a calibrated scale. Control unit conti | 
a thyratron-operated timing circuit, ay | 
electronic bias supply and a measuring | 
circuit. 


4d 


Preheater: Re mpe Co., 342 North 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. has 
developed a new unit for preheating | 
heavy liquids in bulk storage. It can be 
made to fit any size tank having a man- 
hole 16% in. or larger, and is installed | 
by cutting or drilling holes for pipes 
manhole of the tank. The heating w 
consists of a coil of 1% in. steel pipe pr 
viding 38 sq ft of direct radiation su | 
face, and employs steam or hot wat 
To assure preheating it is provided wit! 
a flow accumulator which makes it nec-| 
essary for liquids to flow 
before entering the suction line 


+ 


1 
Over the 


V-Belt Sheaves: Dodge Mfg 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind , announces a new 
and effective means of quickly mounting 
and demounting V-belt sheaves. With the 
new sheave and bushing on the shaft it is| 
only necessary to tighten two or three| 
locking screws. The screws are in threaded 
engagement with the sheave hub and fret 


WN 


* \ 





in the bushing groove. As the screws are 
tightened, they push against the tapered 
bushing and force it into the tapered 
bored hub. Process is reversed to remove 
the sheave. This permits the use ol 
flangeless bushings and eliminates exten- 
sion of either hub or bushing, or the need 
for collars. Construction also makes pos 
sible the provision of a wider range 0 
bores and permits application to all stock 
sheaves. 
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IBROLATOR sets new stan 
neh & § . a Risers the same time eliminating distorted 
rth War rae Fm ak egg-shaped castings. It will moan on 
=e i i i d, because of its simple 
ad fall * All-Directional Vibration see: Noge erhagye phn ts # heres (wt 
d Power erformance! 
*% Adjustable Speed an 2 
; ide R SIZES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
*% Operates on Wide Range , 
of Air Pressure Size Weight Price 
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% Quiet Operation $4 Son | $ 
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% Self-Starting—Springless. y 9 oz. : 
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MANAGEMENT 
COUNSEL 


Our. services provide the 


combined talents of regis- 


tered licensed, professional 


industrial and mechanical 
engineers, accountanta, 
architects, structural. civil 


and hvdraulic engineers, 


electrical, heating, ventilat- 


ing, air conditioning, chem- 
ical, foundry and metallur- 
cical engineers to work 
of 
vour staff in helping to build 
effective 


organization. 


closely with members 


au more business 


Illustrated folder on request 
Industrial Engineering 
Methods 

Plant Lavout 

Production Flow 

Work Standards and Costs 
Job Evaluation 

Wave Incentives 
Architecture 

Stroctural Engineering 
¢ Civil Engineering 

The successful 


miany 


future o} 
a husiness hangs on 


the thread of making a de- 





cision to do something today 


ASSOCIATED 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
Fort Wayne 2, 


Indiana 








‘'NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS... 


ASHROOM = INSTALLATIONS: 
Bradley Washfountain Co., Mil- 
waukee, offers a helpful, informative 
booklet which contains numerous blue- 
print layout reproductions in which 
washfountains and multi-stall showers 
manufactured by the company, have 
been installed. Included in the booklet 
are scale model cutouts for planning and 
determining desired washroom layouts. 
MAGNESIUM CASTINGS: Superior 
Bearing Bronze Co. Inc., 140 Banker St., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y., offers an 8-page 
brochure which describes the machining 
and finishing of magnesium castings. 
Tables indicating relative weights of 
metals, recommended speeds, feeds and 
depths of cut for turning, boring and 
milling magnesium, methods of corrosion 
prevention, cleaning methods, chemical 
treatments and polishing magnesium and 
magnesium alloys are included. 


METAL-CUTTING TOOLS: A new 
catalog, “Haynes Stellite Metal-Cutting 
Tools,” which describes the high pro- 
duction metal-cutting tools made from 
metal alloys, has just been published 
by Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
The catalog includes descriptions, 
illustrations, engineering drawings spec- 
ifications, and prices for standard tools 
manufactured by the company. 


DIE CASTING MACHINES—An 8- 
page booklet recently issued by Lester- 
Phoenix Inc. features heavy beam-type 
frame, single die adjustment with central 
support, hydraulically actuated double 
toggle links with cam and wedge block 
support, electric time clock cycle control, 
central automatic hydraulic ejector, lock- 
ing and control mechanism, cold chamber 
injection at slow speed, pre-fill injection 
system for cold chamber, and automatic 
hydraulic time control high pressure die 
casting machines with specifications and 
die dimensions. 

TORCHES AND TIPS: Victor Equip- 
ment Co., 844 Folsom St., San Francisco 
7, is offering Form 52-10M-6-45, which 
is devoted entirely to hand and ma- 
chine cutting torches and tips. This color- 
ful 36-page catalog also illustrates cut- 
ting torches and tips for fuel gas and 
every type of cutting operation en- 
countered in industry. 

GRAB BUCKETS: Bulletin No, 675, 
recently issued by the Hayward Co., 50 
Church St., New York 7, gives full de- 
tails of a grab bucket of an improved 
design that enables it to dig or rehandle 
one pound of coal or coke for each pound 
of bucket weight. The bulletin is use- 
ful to operators of bridge towers, cable- 
ways, cranes and other handling rigs. 
It contains illustrations showing modern 
methods of handling coal, and a chart 
of bucket load capacities, weights and 
dimensions. 

MAINTENANCE MATERIALS: Ma- 
terials for resurfacing, patching and 
waterproofing floors, walls, roofs, etc., 
are suggested in a colorful pamphlet 
published by Stonhard Co., 401 North 





Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa 
tenance inspection servic: 
problems as rutted and 
driveways, trucking aisles 


leaky outside walls, el 


covering such 
worm floors 
and ramps 
vator pits, sub. 


basements, roof surfaces, flashings and 
gutters, also is described. 
GRINDING WHEELS: Precision 


Diamond Tool Co., 30 West Washington 
St., Chicago 2, IIl., offers Catalog 44, 
a 20-page illustrated folder describing 
the latest development in diamong 
wheels for external and internal grind. 
ing. Illustrations and specifications of 
mounted cones, wheels for combination 
face and straight grinding, hand hones, 
wheel dressers as well as style numbers 
and prices are included. 
CONVEYORS: Bulletin No. 66, a 19. 
page colorful folder offered by Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St, Paul 9, Minn, 
contains 41 illustrations of standard cop. 
veyor installations in steel mills. 


foundries, machine shops, airplane and | 


electrical appliance manufacturing plants. 
Descriptions of escalators, rollers, pneu- 
matic tubes and spiral chutes for han- 
dling flat sheet aluminum and steel, 
coil steel, brass coils, cartons, machine 
and bulkhead parts, drag conveyor mov- 
ing and foundry flasks, crankshaft 
counterweight parts, blueprints, produc- 
tion orders and small parts are contained 
in the booklet, sent free on request. 


LEATHER BELTING: Catalog No 


45, offered by Page Belting Co., Con-9 ' 


cord, N. H., is a complete loose-leaf 48- 
page brochure containing descriptive in- 
formation covering flat, link, lace and 
V_ belting, belt dressing and 


cement, 


tools, cup and valve leathers, hydraulic§ 


and pneumatic packings, leather fillet, 
mill, loom and hardware straps, cur- 
ried leather and leather mats. Belt 
engineering service in mechanical power 
transmission, price lists and data sheets 
are included. 

FILTERSCREEN: Briggs 
Co., Ceramics Division, 1339 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Washington has published 
an 8-page illustrated booklet containing 
diagrams and which de- 
scribe a ceramic useful in 
pouring all types of nonferrous metals 
and their alloys to produce denser 
stronger and defect-free castings. Filter- 
screen may be used to eliminate special 
gates and also acts as a separator or part- 
ing agent between riser or gate and 
casting, allowing riser gate to be knocked 
off with hammer blow when metal has 
cooled. 


BLAST FURNACI EQUIPMENT 
Edgar E. Brosius Co., Sharpsburg, Pitts- 
burgh 15, Pa.., has published a colorful 
20-page catalog, illustrating and describ- 
ing a complete line of auto floor charg 
ing machines, manipulators, 
chargers, goggle valves, electric mechan- 
ical and electro hydraulic clay guns, 
grab buckets, dry slag granulating mills 
adaptable for use in blast furnaces and 
steel mills. 


photographs 
filterscreen, 


overhead 
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SHOT BLAST 
WEAR SHOT 


SHOT BLAST quickly wears out the ordi- 
nary protective cover liners of sand blast 
machines. In one Michigan foundry, tor 
example, liner life was only 95 hours. 
Then Coast Metals Hard-Facing was ap 
plied, and now liners average 760 hours! 
Another foundry that faces liner plates 
with Coast Metals saves $15.25 every 33 
days, and eliminates !0 replacements a 
month. 

No wonder more and more plants are 
relying on Coast Metals Hard Facing! Be- 
cause of its resistance to wear, abrasion, 
shock and heat, it stretches the life of new 
or worn parts several times. Application is 
simple — by arc or acetylene welding. Use 
it on surfaces, edges, po to keep equip- 
ment on the job and save shut-downs. 

Write for details in pamplet “Your Best 
Protection Against Wear.” 





COAST METALS, INC. 


Plant and General Offices: 
1232 Camden Ave., §.W. Canton 6, Ohio 


Executive Offices: 
2 West 45th Screet, New York 19, N.Y. 


COAST 


METALS 


hard-facing weld rods 


LVN ae BORE. 
EQUIPMENT 
7)  *#. gees. 











INSULATING PADS 
RISER SLEEVES 


(Continued from page 111) 


b. Possibility of Sand Contamination 
1. This can be prevented to a 
large extent by removing the 
powder and sleeves prior to the 
“shake-out”, or by making the 
prefabricated pieces strong 
enough to resist breaking up 
during the “shake-out”, so they 

may be removed later. 
2. Use of a new sand facing would 

eliminate the problem. 
It is not expected that this would 
prove serious, but it is a prob- 
lem which would have to be 
solved by each individual shop 


w 


Acknowledgements—The authors wish 
to express appreciation to the various 
menbers of the Foundry and Research 
Staff for their interest and 
and in particular to George Schmidt for 
his sketches which serve to clarify ce1- 
tain of the illustrations. 

Appendix—The material used in mak- 
ing the insulating pads and riser sleeves 
discussed in this report was gypsum. A 
great variety of other materials are suit- 
able and several were tried, but none 
was superior to gypsum in insulating 
quality, general ease of fabrication, and 
cost. Since our interest is mainly in de- 
veloping the theory and practical tech- 
nology of a given foundry process or 
procedure no attempt was made to test 
all possible materials or to develop new 
materials, particularly when gypsum 
proved so satisfactory. 

Several different grades of gypsum are 
available for special purposes; the type 
marketed as “Metal Casting Plaster” was 
used for the work described in this re- 
port. This particular grade has been de- 
veloped specifically for use as molding 
material in making nonferrous castings of 
superior surface appearance and to close 
tolerances. It is essentially plaster of 
paris (calcined gypsum) to which have 
been added about 20 per cent of fibrous 
materials such as “moldene” or its equi- 
valent. 

The procedure for making riser sleeves 
and insulating pads with gypsum prod- 
ucts will be found illustrated in Figs. 
54 to 65 inclusive. Here are described 
various steps in the order of their occur- 
rence, although variations may be neces- 
sary or beneficial to the practice of indi- 
vidual shops. Fig. 54 shows a number of 
wood plugs and a wood mold in which 
any one of the plugs may be placed to 
make either blind or open risers. The 
plugs on the left are used to form blind 
risers and those shown on the right make 
open risers, some of which are used as 
“necked-down” riser sleeves. Assembled 
mold forms are shown in Fig. 55. The 
mold forms must be coated with a sepa- 
rating agent before the plaster slurry is 
poured into them, and this is illustrated 
in Fig. 56. The separating agent is a 


assistance, 


water repellant coating and is usua 
brushed on the mold but may jn gp 
cases be sprayed. 





Figs. 57 and 58 show water and gy 
sum being weighed to the proper pro | 
portions to give what is termed a jp 
consistency. It will be found after vor 
little experience that the best and mo. 
practical way to mix the slurry jg »| 
sprinkle the gypsum on top of the Water 
as seen in Fig. 59, and to allow #t » 
settle or soak for 4pproximately tw 
minutes before hand mixing, Fig 6 
shows a batch of slurry being hand mixe 
until it is a lump free creamy consistency | 
After the slurry starts to cream or thick 
it is poured into the rise: 
or block form, for us: 
See Fig. 61. 

The plaster slurry becomes a solid mas 
approximately 15 after it 
mixed, and any excess, as shown in Fig | 
62, can be struck off even with the ¢ 
of the form with any piece of flat meta 
or wood. If the mo'd is properly coated 
with a separating agent th 
sleeve will be easily r moved trom t 
form by a few gentle raps to 
vacuum which tends to form betwee 
plaster and mold surfaces, This is show 
in Fig. 63. Various sizes and shapes 
open riser sleeves are shown in Fig 64,| 
and Fig. 65 shows i number of gree 
slabs of plaster, as well as several rise 
sleeves, in an oven ready to be dried be. 
fore being used in the 
castings. 


sleeve torr 
is insulating pads 


minutes 


“set” plaster 


break 


producti 


Add Portland Cement 


Some explanation at this 
be in order to clarify the meaning 
the term “consistency.” The word as use 
in this report means the plaster to water 
ratio used in making insulating sleeve 
and pads. A 160 consistency, which 
used in all the sleeves and pads of thi 
report, means 160 lb of water to 100 lj 
of metal casting plaster. When thé 
plaster to water ratio is maintained at 
close to the 160 consistency very little 
if any cracking of the sleeves will occur 
during the drying operation. If the driec 
sleeves are too soft and fragile for prac 
tical use it may be desirable to make ar 
addition of portland cement to the dn 
gypsum before it is added to the water 
It has been found that 20 per cent « 
portland cement by weight added to th 
dry gypsum will substantially increase 
the mechanical strength of the dried 
sleeve, with little or no effect on its 
insulating quality. 


point ma 


4 


Sleeves and insulating pads made 
gypsum products must be dried befor 
they are used in molding operations. Th 
temperature that has been found to be 
satisfactory is from 400 to 1200 F and 
the time necessary to dry a given sleeve 
or pad will depend upon the drying tem- 
perature. If the higher temperature 
range is utilized for faster drying a cer- 
tain degree of cra king can be expected 
if the sleeves are removed from the fur 
nace and air cooled to room temperaturé 
however, slight cracks have no noticeable 
effect on the insulating qualities but di 


(Concluded on page 262) 
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LEADING 


Just as they have helped assure victory in war, American business papers 


are now helping lead the way back to greater achievements in peace. 


From the pages of American business papers—tlike the one you are read- 
ing now—you have learned much to help you through the trying days of 
war. From these pages you can now learn much that will help you make 
the transition from war back to peace with the least loss of time, effort 


and profit. 


Your business paper editor is your experienced counsel. He knows your 
problems. Discuss them with him. It is his business to help you solve 
them. Read your business paper regularly and carefully because the busi- 


ness paper reader is a better business man. 














VOICE OF AMERICAN KNOW-HOW 





, ; ‘ . 
One of a series of messages prepared by the Business and Industry. Department of St. Joseph's of Indiana, 
college for men. at Collegeville, Indiana 
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DEGAS and 
GRAIN REFINE 
ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


/ 
sn one, fp Alon 
Use 


| FOSE® 





























DEGASER #3 


After using 


Before using 


Foseco Degaser #8 


Introduced a few 
minutes before 
castings are 
poured, it elim- 
inates need for 
chlorine or 
nitrogen for de- 
gasing — master 
alloys for grain 
refining. Requires 
no additional 
equipment or 
skilled labor. 


Write for samples, 
make your own test. 


FOUNDRY SERVICES, sc. 
280 Madison Avenue 
P New York i6, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from page 260) 

weaken them somewhat mechanically. 

Several satisfactory parting or sepa- 
rating agents have been successfally 
used, such as stearic acid, petroleum 
jelly, light lubricating oil, lard oil, etc. 
An emulsion of granulated soap, water, 
and light lubricating oil, 40, 30, and 30 
per cent, respectively, by volume also 
works well as a mold form coating. 

Several variations of plaster of paris 
have been tested and found to work very 
well as insulating materials for riser 
sleeves and pads if a few precautions 
are observed. In using 100 per cent plas- 
ter of paris it is necessary to keep the 
slurry in suspension until creaming or 
thickening has started, to prevent a 
settling action from occurring which will 
produce a very dense hard structure on 
the bottom of a riser sleeve and a porous 
weak structure at the top. An accelera- 
tor can be used to speed up the “set” of 
the plaster thereby decreasing the time of 
“set.” Approximately 142 per cent of 
terra alba is a good proportion of accele- 
rator to dry material to use, 


Various materials, such as short fibered 
asbestos, vermiculite (expanded mica), 
moldene or its equivalent, diatomaceous 
earth, and other such materials which 
will absorb water, can be used satisfac- 
torily with plaster of paris to insure uni- 
form texture in the finished sleeves. 

“Metal Casting Plaster” can be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Gypsum Co., the 
National Gypsum Co., or any organiza- 
tion selling similar products. The ap- 
proximate cost of fibered metal casting 


Applies Detachable 





The accompanying illustration shows 
a simple boom attachment devised by a 
machine tool builder for handling cast- 
ings of a size not readily transported 
in skid boxes or for which delivery is 
required to spots not reached by an 
overhead traveling crane. This detach- 
able boom, applied to an Elwell-Parker 
high-lift platform truck, performs a wide 
range of such intermediary transporta- 
tion jobs. It is attached in a few min- 
utes by driving the truck platform un- 









plaster is about $30 per ton exclusive 
freight charges, etc. A molding p 
of paris can, however, be obtained g 
about half this cost, and any number 4 
materials such as those mentioned o@ 
be added to it to produce a workabb 
material. 

The metal compositions used for gj 
tests illustrated in this report were » 
follows: 









Manganese 
Bronze 
58 percent Cu 
38.5 per cent Zn 
1.0 per cent Fe 
1.0 percent Al 
0.75 per cent Mn 
0.75 per cent Sn 


Foundry Marks 994 


Anniversary 


One of the country’s oldest foundries 
the Logan Foundry & Machine Co., lo 
gan, O., is marking its 99th anniversay 
this year. The original partners wep 
Raymond Belt, who came from Newark 
and Robert Van Atta, of Van Attasburg| 
O. Owners throughout the years have 
included: James Henderson, O, ¢ 
Pierce, John VanDevort and Scott Brad.' 
dock. Present owner is Elias Beren, whe 
took over in 1920 Present sn 
Louis Lavine, has been in charge sine 
1928. Jake Herzog, still employed as 
molder, has been with the company 5 
years. An old canal was the shipping 
outlet for the firm for many years 





Boom to Lift Truck 


FUSLe 


tTYTF*eF 


derneath; a latch bar on the device them 
is engaged with a cross member of the 
truck’s elevating mechanism, which holds 
it firmly while a load is being lifted and 
transported. Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, builds a detachable boom for 
use with its trucks which has a sep’ 
arate motor for elevating and lowering: 
the load by means of a cable. The _ 
from this motor can be plugged into 
truck’s regular battery equipment to 
tain electric power. 
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THIS FOUNDRY SYSTEM HAS BEEN GROWING SINCE 1926 


¥ 
oe ee ee 


During pouring time, when minutes count, is when Cleveland Tramrail equipment is especially helpful. 


The first installation of Cleveland Tramrail at the Pohlman Foundry 
Co., Buffalo, New York, was purchased in 1926. Every few years 
since that time their system has been extended. More rail here — 


another crane there 


perhaps a few new chain or electric hoists. 


“We here at Pohlman are pretty much sold on Cleveland Tram- 
rail,’ says the foundry engineer. 

Obviously overhead materials handling equipment has proven 
advantageous to Pohlman. Equally obvious must be the fact that 
Cleveland Tramrail has been serving this company satisfactorily for 
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GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustra!.d. Write for free copy. 


18 years. 


Cleveland Tramrail is at work in every de- 
partment of this important foundry. It is espe- 
cially advantageous when pouring. By means 
of the overhead rail system metal is easily con- 
veyed with safety from cupola to the various 
floor sections and transferred to smaller pour- 
ing ladles. The latter are pushed to the molds 
on individual carriers. 

The overhead system not only eases the work 
and aids safety during pouring, but it is a big 
factor in improving the efficiency of sand han- 
dling, mold making, shakeout, sand blast and 
other work. 


CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
Tuk CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
EAST 283n0 ST. *> ‘WICKLIFFE. On10, 


CUSVELAND (25 TRA 














IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
on the 


NEW 


“RAPID” HAND SQUEEZER 
$122.00 





Will handle a lot of your bench 
jebs and save you money by treb- 
ling your production. 


Handles flasks up to 16 x 30 inches. 
Comes complete with benches. 
Portable or Stationary Type. 


* 
“RAPID” ROX JOLT 


30% increased jolt capacity 











A Foundry producer of geod molds 
for over 20 years. 


Simple to operate. 


Squeeze Plate quickly adjusted. 
Lew initial cost. 


* 


Write for NEW descriptive 
folders and Price Lists. 


PIONEER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Melding Machine Mazufacturer 
4 er 20 Years 
MILWAUKEE (West Allis) Wise. 
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RESEARCH IN 
CHILLED CAR 
WHEEL INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 114) 


Tellurium provides a sharp demarca- 
tion between chill and gray iron portions, 
but for various reasons this condition was 
not desired in the car wheel structure— 
not to mention possible difficulty in com- 
mercial practice to add the small quan- 
tity, measured in a few grams per 1000 
Ib of metal, without running into a 
deeper chill than desired. Here it might 
be pointed out that the minimum clear 
chill required is %-in., and usually is 
maintained at %4-in. Also, it is desirable 
that graphite precipitation begin at that 
point, and the transition from white iron 
to gray iron take place through a nar- 
row zone. After considerable research 
and _ study it was found that by com- 
bining the effect of the powerful car- 
bide stabilizer, tellurium, with that of 
a powerful graphitizer such as carbon or 
giaphite, the transition zone could be 
controlled or regulated to almost any 
desired width. Results indicated that 
the most satisfactory ratio is one part 
tellurium to 30 graphite by weight, and 
that is present practice. 

Hence, the use of tellurium in chilled 
car wheel production is to control the 
width of the transition zone or mottle 
rather than to produce chill. Also, it 
produces a fine, dense mottle. In use 
the graphite addition is made by floating 
a section of an electric furnace elec- 
trode on the ladle of molten metal, or 
by the addition of loose graphite. Chill 
test bars are taken from the ladle and, 
after fracture, indicate to the cupola 
operator the quantity of tellurium to be 
added. 


Car Wheels Are Annealed 


Annealing of wheels to provide the 
most satisfactory final structure has been 
practiced since 1848, when Asa Whitney 
was granted a patent on an annealing pit. 
However, it was only comparatively re- 
cently that this procedure received close 
attention. In 1936, after about a year’s 
investigation, the insulated annealing pit 
was developed and adopted by all mem- 
bers of the Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels. The pits, 38 in. 
in diameter inside the pipe guides are 
lined with 6 in. of light-weight block, and 
hold from 20 to 24 wheels. Openings are 
provided along the sides of the pits near 
the bottom, eenter and top for the 
insertion af thermocouples to deter- 
mine temperatures at those points, al- 
though in routine operations it has been 
found that top temperatures give suffi- 
cient information on the annealing cycle. 

Since no heat is used other than that 
contained in the wheels when inserted 
in the pits, the wheels must be within a 
definite temperature range when placed 
in the pits. Investigation in the develop- 
ment of the pits indicated that, with 


wheel temperatures on a volume basis g} class 
1550 F, within two hours in the Seale of p 
pit the temperature equalized at 1499) pani 
and then the temperature decreased yg, | dizal 
formly at the rate of 7° per hour. Whee, |age, 
placed in the pit temperatures mud | cont 
lower than 1500 F dropped through th | Jame 
critical range too rapidly without ¢|men 
desired relief of casting stresses, anj| sitio 
formation of the desired metallographic sphe 
structure. Wheels placed in the pits tog) mon 
hot tend toward greater precipitation of) the 
graphite and decrease of hardness jin the| out 
tread. liste 

Hence, careful attention is given {ture 
shakeout time on chilled wheels so that | :ure 
they can be placed in the pits at the righ} 
temperature range. Study has revealed ‘whe 
that with good melting and pouring tem. | dete 
perature control the wheels on shakeoyt th 
show a hub temperature of 1900 F, fs 
plate or web temperature of 1550 F, ang | day’ 
a tread temperature of 1200 F. On q | drog 
volume basis the temperature | the 
is around 1550 F, The study also indicated |is 
that the average temperature loss per ‘lo 
minute with the wheel exposed to the | with 
atmosphere is from 2.5 to 3°, 
quently, time between shaking out and | tum 
placing in the pit is held to 2 to 7/tion 
minutes. Wheels remain in the pits for| vari 
three full days, or 72 hr, when they are | evel 
removed and stacked in an area pro-| with 
tected from drafts. test 








average 
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Duplexing Improves Physical Properties 


Considerable 
conducted on the 
plexing to the production of chilled ca 
wheels. In that procedure the iron from) tact 
the cupola passes through an air’ fur. (cai 
nace before being poured, Time of pas- {PP 
sage is about one hour, and during} mim 
that time the carbon content is reduced] and 
from about 3.60 per cent to around 3 per\vl ¢ 
cent, and the silicon increases from ap-| 
proximately 0.50 per cent to 0.80 per | 
cent. Physical structure changes include| T 
a finer grain and a reduction in dendritic} yanj 
grain size. Improvements in mechanical] pro, 
properties include increases of 33 per ‘prey 
cent in tensile strength, 30 per cent in| ing 
flange strength, 12 to 15 per cent in plate | imp 
strength, and practically a doubling of | ee 
rim impact strength. | cent 

Long experience of the Association of | regy 
Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels in- | ther 
dicated that microexamination of struc- \mer 
tures of wheel treads gave valuable in- tem; 
formation, and it conducts regular exami- |igre 
nations of each member's product from , pari 
various parts of the heat each month. |cue 
The structures indicate the relative treat- 4, 
ment the wheels have undergone from gytj 
the time of pouring until they are re men 
moved from the annealing pits. Speci- tion 
mens removed from the treads are about jpany 
¥-in. square, and from the microexamina- ¢lyd, 
tion the experienced operator can tell heat 
something of the structural characteris- |lirg, 
tics set up in the process of solidification cy , 
and from a relative standpoint can tell Ams 
something of the casting stresses which jogr, 
may or may not have been relieved by ‘nent 
subsequent heat treatment sion 

In these examinations four classifica- | hil} 
tions have been set up which are based |cti 
on the spheroidization of pearlite. Ome }ihe | 


investigation has beer 
application of du-|aba 
trea 
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classification is complete spheroidization 
the sealal of pearlite which likely is to be accom- 
| at 14207 panied by more or less secondary spheroi- 
“eased wpj| dization. A second classification ‘is avei- 
our. Wheeh | age, with more or less spheroidization 
ures myd |containing no appreciable amount of 
through th lamellar pearlite, and showing the ce- 
vithout th, | mentite of the pearlite in various tran- 
resses, anj| sition stages between the lamellar and 
tallographie| spheroidal states. Third is passable, with 
he pits top more or less lamellar pearlite but where 
ipitation of} the lamellae have become straightened 
Iness in the| out and lie in a parallel line instead of 
jistorted or curved as in as-cast struc- 
ures. Fourth class is the as-cast struc- 


ume basis g 





S given to 
els so that | sure. 
at the right Routine 
iS revealed ‘wheels include the drop test for strength, 
uring tem. (determination of clear chill depth and 
n shakeout | the thermal test. Those are performed on 
1900 F, a representative wheels selected from each 
550 F, ang |day's heat. Drop test is pe rformed by 
F, On {dropping a 250-lb weight on the hub of 
-mperature | the wheel placed flange down. The wheel 
0 indicated |is supported on the flange by three anvil 
2 Joss per ‘blocks which are set in or cast integrally 
ed to the/with an iron base plate which weighs 
3°. Conse. | not less than 1700 Ib. The base plate, in 
g out and |tum, is supported on a concrete founda- 
o 2 to 7\tion 2 to 6 ft thick. Height of the drop 
e pits for| varies with the weight of the wheel; how- 
n they are | ever, all weights must stand ]2 blows 
area pro-| yihout breaking. After passing the drop 
tet the blows are continued until the 
_ {wheel breaks, and the depth of chill 
Properties measured on the fractured 
has beep Thermal test is accomplished by pouring 
n of dy-|aband or ring of molten metal around the 
hilled car| tread and allowing it to remain in con- 
iron from tact for a definite period. Present specifi 
: air: fyp- (cations are a band 4%-in. wide weighing 
1e Of pas- fypproximately 560 Ib which remains 20 
d during} minutes. At the end of that time the tread 
s reduced} ind plate must not show any evidence 
und 8 perlof eracks or other signs of weakness 


tests applied to chilled car- 


sections 


from ap | ; : 

0.80 per Carry on Constant Research 

s include} The association and its members con- 
dendritic stantly are carrying on research to im- 





echanical | prove their wheels, and in addition to the 
f 33 per \reviously mentioned work are conduct- 
r cent m ing investigations of resistance, 
it in plate |improvement of rim and flange strength, 
ubling of | ete. The operates a 

central calibration station wherein it 
ciation of jregularly checks and repairs optical and 
Vheels in- | thermocouple type pyrometers for its 
of struc- members. As a result of that procedure, 
uable in- ¢emperatures obtained in various plants 
ar examl- jigree closely, and permit accurate com- 
uct from parisons to be 
h month 
ive treat- 
me from 


weal 


association also 


made between data se- 
ued from them. 

As might be expected, the calibration 
sation comprises only part of the equip- 
r are re ment of the laboratory of the associa- 
s. Speci- ition, As indicated in some of the accom- 
re about (nying illustrations, the equipment in- 
examina- ‘cludes impact testing machines, several 
can tell Neat treating furnaces, including one 
aracteris- |lirge enough to hold two full-size chilled 


— ar wheels, wear testing machines of the 
can te™ Amsler type and of its own design, metal- 
»s which 


7 ; ‘graphic microscope and allied equip- 
ieved by ment, a 100,000-lb tensile and compres- 
wn testing machine, etc. Since the 
tilled treads are extremely difficult to 
“ction by ordinary machining methods, 
the laboratory contains a large abrasive 


‘lassifica- 
re based 
ite. One 
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wheel, cut-off machine, which permits 
the operation to be accomplished in «a 
few minutes. 

Further research work underway at the 
present time includes a study of the 
wheel hub to develop a more nearly per- 
fect thermal balance during cooling and 
hence, a reduction in shrinkags 
due to uniformity of section. Study also 
is being made on the size, shape and con- 
formation of the brackets which support 
the wheel flange to improve the impact 
resistance and also to improve the ratio 
of gray to white iron in the throat of 
the wheel. Work is also being conducted 
on wheel rims and flanges to ascertain 
how they can be improved. All in all, it 
can be said safely that the chilled car 
wheel industry not only understands th: 
value of research, but also actively carries 
it on to better the 
product. 


stresses 


performance of its 


Ghives Lectures on 
Refractories 


C. E. Bales, vice president, the Iron 
ton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, O., recently 
gave an illustrated lecture to the Engi 
neers Club, Huntington, W. Va., and to 
the Ironton Rotary Club on the vital role 
of refractories in the war effort. On 
Sept. 10 Mr. Bales “Refrac 
tories for the Steel Foundry” before the 
New Orleans district group of the Steel 
Founders’ Society of America 


discussed 


International Builds 
New Plant 


International Molding Machine Co 
plans to move next May from its present 
quarters at 2616 West Sixteenth St., Chi- 
cago, to a new plant being built in La- 
Grange Park, Ill. The new structure will 
be of one-story brick construction and 
will cost an estimated $150,000 to $175,- | 
000. 


Appoints Hercules 


Representative 


Russell F. Lincoln & Co., Lakewood, 
O., has been appointed sales representa- 
tive in northern Ohio for Hercules Sling 
Co., Chicago, and Rockford, IIl., to 
handle automatic equalizing chain slings 
and other products manufactured by the 
latter company. 





Opens Sales Office - 


Aluminum Alloys Corp., Detroit, has 
opened an office in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
at 200 North Division St., under the su- 
pervision of H. Graham Fairchild, sales 
representative for that territory. The 
company operates two foundries in De- 
troit and specializes in the production of 
heat treated aluminum alloy castings. 
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a 
“Foundry S4 7, . 7, « 
Steel Castings 
Ship t —Production—- --New Net 0 
Malleable Iron Castings (Tons) (Tons) (fo) 
: 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 { 
Product New Net Orders——- Jan. . 201,162 237,570 157,176 159,795 210,182 167,799 
(Tons) (Tons) Feb. .... 186,864 211,958 146.165 161,359 214.408 }78'so9 
1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 1943 Mar. .... 211,890 224,913 166,896 174,626 203,170 162.575 
Jan. 83.742 75,594 68,572 97,153 93,855 73524 Apr. .... 190,166 204,279 150,281 155.778 177.707 175.959 
Feb. 78,385 74,812 66,401 79,913 79,352 87,728 May .... 186,376 210,360 145,092 161.783 89.790 176,999 
Mar. 86.175 81,480 78,143 98.979 90,038 85,744 June .. 167,140 200,237 125,126 157,444 130,152 18),81¢ 
Apr. , 77,012 69,820 72,559 78,075 88,169 74,241  Iuiy 133,601 178785 99,606 131.940 110,681 169,99) 
May 83.013 70,555 69,959 83,421 92,285 77,768 Aug. ' eae 154,911 171,309 | 
June 71,783 70,993 69,111 35,603 103,692 78,289 Sept 189,443 144,458 129,847 
Tuly 53,505 61.320 66,011 58,589 (106,624 91,653 Oct. 197,772 150,716 146 114 
Aug. . 74,297 67,615 a 71,301 O85Cf Nov \96 475 146 41! 190 68; | 
Sept. .. 74,628 74,874 ; 19,508 0.01) Dec. pO 145 mt mes! BE 88) 
Oct. . 80,505 74,254 76,536 101,510 —_———  —— - ‘en 
Nov. 79,629 72,077 48.149 93,370 Total tk “adeaios 2,435,421 1,843,386 1,914,294 
Dec. 76,187 75,188 69,972 81,978 ————— 
— —_—— sO - + Note: Shipments for sale and own use; production and orders for ) 
Total 889,820 849,764 969,483 1,064,224 sale only. ‘ 
y | 
Aluminuni Casting Shipments Foundry Equipment, Supplies Magnesium Casting Shipments 
(In millions of pounds) (In thousands of dollars) (In thousands of pounds) | 
Perm, Back- Perm, 
Total Sand Mold Die Shipments Orders logs Total Sand Mold Die 
1943 459.5 $04.2 89.6 65.7 1943 53,806 $2,094 1943 .. 65,967 59,123 38,978 2,866 J 
June ... 36.3 24.1 6.9 5.3 May . 4,718 1,774 10,513 June 4,690 4,159 296 295 
July... 37.2 24.7 7.1 5.4 June . .. 4,825 2,319 9,017 July 4,940 4,106 290 244 | 
* pe 88.2 25.4 7.2 5.6 July ... 4,017 2,405 8,345 Aug. 5,238 4,770 257 211 } 
Sept. ..... 40.8 27.2 7.9 5.7 Aug. . $8,513 1,989 7,429 Sept. .... 6,008 5,391 390 297 
ae 42.7 28.5 8.0 6.2 Sept. oecen! ae 2,070 6,930 Oct. .... 6,774 6.096 431 247 
Nov. .. 48.0 28.5 8.3 62 Oct. in 3,792 3,401 7,092 Nov. .... 6,792 6.068 452 272 
Dec. .. 41.4 27.8 8.1 6.0 Nov. ..... 3,563 3,422 7,076 Dec. .... 6,840 6,220 382 238 | 
1944 ..... 5145 821.1 1063 842 Dec. ...... 3,217 3,786 7,731 1944 .... 83,979 75.221 6,396 2,362 | 
OT 6s sake 44.1 29.4 8.3 64 1944 ...... 41,914 44,903 “A 6.210 536 238 | 
Feb. ..... 45.9 80.2 8.0 | 3 “ea 3,515 7,910 Feb. .... 17,293 6,603 469 22) 
Mar. ..... 49.5 $1.4 9.6 8.1 Feb. ...... 9,426 4,338 8,822 Mar. .... 8,242 7,574 496 172 ( 
ee 27.0 8.3 78 Mar. ...... 9,670 4,370 9,513 Apr. .... 17,520 6,922 413 195 | | 
May ..... 44.7 27.9 8.9 | ay Oe 8,496 2,424 8,441 May .... 7,357 6.664 514 179 7 
June ..... 42.4 25.9 RS Oe caccs . 9,547 4,089 8,983 June .... 6,535 5,729 598 208 
July ..... 88.7 24.5 7.7 62 june ...... 3,554 3,906 9,335 July .... 6,481 5,653 656 172 
Aug. ..... 483 26.9 9.2 i 3,027 3,086 9,394 Aug. .... 6,934 6,143 563 228 
Sept. ... 41.5 25.5 8.9 69 Aug. 3,818 4,115 9,691 Sept. .... 6,945 6,147 606 192 
Oct. nose 25.1 9.8 aaa 3,445 8,465 9,711 Oct. . 6,738 6,062 515 161 
Nov. ..... 405 24.3 9.6 64 Oct. ..... 3,758 4,293 10,246 Nov. . 6,639 5,919 521 199 / 
Ms” wabae 39.0 23.0 9.2 6.6 Nov. ..... 3,451 3,401 10,196 Dec. .... 6,815 5,595 509 207 
1945 Dec. ... 3,377 8,912 10,731 1945 
a came. 43.5 25.8 10.6 7.3 1945 Jan. . 7,005 6,149 609 247 
Ss wats 42.0 24.9 9.7 72 Jan. 3,355 3,631 11,007 Feb. .... 6,707 5,832 658 217 | 
Mar. .... 48.2 27.7 12.2 8.1 Feb. 3,548 4,103 11,562 Mar. .... 7,664 6,700 683 281 | 
a 43.8 24.8 11.1 7.7 Mar. ..e-. 8,806 5,247 13,005 = Apr. 7,053 6.257 614 182 } 
SP .cccs Se 22.7 10.9 | Sie 3,685 2,678 11,997 May .... 6,794 6,081 525 188 | 
June ..... 87.3 19.5 10.1 7.4 May 3,741 3,778 12.084 June .. 5,521 4,878 429 214 | 
July 490 140 87 63 June 3,724 3,399 11,709 july 4.415 3,949 266 200 | | 
| : 
/ 
+ . e e | : 
GRAY IRON CASTINGS—Production, Shipments and Unfilled Orders in Tons 
Y 
By Type—Latest Months Reported 
Unfilled ; 
1944 Production Shipments Orders ——- Unfilled meer . 
March .... BS Shipments—— —? 
April .. ohene ay ta rye - Production Total For Sale Total For Sale Use 
May ...... 789.007 790.674 2,204,572 ‘July, 1945 a 
June ..... 765,581 763,459 2,213,183 Total 693,257 689,711 429,100 2,564,973 1,811,659 753,314 
July ... 698.418 689,744 2,318,645 Pressure pipe, fittings 47.920 48.678 46.409 182,030 176.752 5,278 
Aug ... 778.388 778,205 2,835,194 Soil pipe, fittings 12,480 13,021 13,021 174,688 174,688 ve a 
Sept. ..... 768.661 744,954  2,804.323 Chilled car wheels 73,895 74,240 69,383 246,356 232,719 13,637 | 
Oct. 788.196 780.453 2.296.690 Molds for steel ingots 159,687 155,387 77,154 294,465 160.517 133,945 f 
Nov. . 769.734 760.383 2,300,350 All other gray iron 399,275 398,385 223,133 1,667,434 1,066,983 600,49! 
Deo, ..... 743,710 741,534 2,474,548 june, 1945 
Totals .... 9,275,017 9,165,726 ........ Total 772,761 781,935 496.862 2,596,012 1,810,609 785 
1945 Pressure pipe, fittings 52.817 58.847 55,758 163.196 157,808 335 
ee 807.130 791.895 2.496.928 —S0'!_ ine, fittings a! a or ee ae 
as oe 752.035 752,266 2.5A2076° ht car wheels eR Ey a oem he 
850.653 857.616 2.713.656 —Mo'ds for steel ingots ae 2 oo ee. . lee: ae 
y~ “Seay 768.388 773.988 2.640.6-42 All other gray iron 460,402 463,227 268,055 1,694,726 1,079,542 , 
SE 806,297 798,055 2,602,986 
June 772,761 781,935 2,596,012 
July .. 693,257 689,711 2,564,973 Were 
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